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Two- Year-Old Trotter Owned by Robert Ramsey, Bucks Co, Pa 


This jet black colt, although checked unnaturally high when the photograph was taken, is one of the very handsom- 
est of his class. Although exceedingly active and graceful, he has sufficient’ bone and muscle for a buggy or light car- 
riage horse. I-is whole appearance denotes vigor and stamina; qualities so necessary in a racer and so satisfactory in a 
roadster. It is this type of trotter that is so popular just now, and if he can go a mile_-. 2.10 or less, so much the 


better. 
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Proper Ventilation of Stables. 


JAMES B. PAGE, VETERINARIAN, 
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Every shaft or duct should be so con- 
structed that it may be easily cleaned in 
every part. Neglect of this precaution 
often renders them useless. They soon be- 
come completely stopped with collections 
of cobwebs and dust. To insure at all 
times’ the desired action of a shaft or 











HOW CURRENTS OF AIR TRAVEL. 


tube, either as inlet or outlet, cowls are 
sometimes attached to the upper end. 
There are two varieties, the fixed and mov- 
able. The principles of action vary ac- 
cording to the pattern. Some are so con- 
structed as to produce an upward circu- 
lation by the Archimedean screw principle, 
the motor force being a mechanism which 
is operated by the wind. In other kinds 
the force of the wind is so directed across 
the open end or side that air is either 
driven through the tube into the building 
or is aspirated out of it. So far as I have 
observed none are absolutely positive in 
their action. 

The stationary variety has the advan- 
tage over the movable kind in that it is 
entirely automatic, acting with the wind 
in any direction, and is less liable to get 
out of order than any movable pattern. 
I have considered somewhat at length the 
construction, location, use and action of 
ventilating tubes on account of its being 
necessary to make use of them under cer- 
tain conditions, although I never rec- 
ommended their use, if a better plan can 


be followed. My preference is for the 
Sheringham valve system of inlets and 
outlets, or another system which I _ shall 


describe later on. 

The Sheringham valve, a patented de- 
vice of English origin, is in. principle a 
window, either single or double, hinged 
at the bottom, swinging in at the top, hav- 
ing when open the triangular spaces be- 
tween the edge of the sash and the edge 
of the window casing closed with wood or 
a piece of sheet metal. The action of this 
valve is similar to that of a partially open 
window hinged at the bottom swinging in- 
ward at the top. 


AOW THIS SYSTEM WORKS. 

The wind striking against the oblique 
window surface is deflected from its 
straight course and is thrown into the up- 
per part of the building and gradually finds 
its way to the floor, where it comes in con- 
tact with the animals. The closing of the 
triangular spaces on the _ sides prevents 
downward drafts directly upon occupants 
of the stable. 


All the nraterial required to convert a 
common sliding sash into a Sheringham 
valve is a %-in board, 8 to 10 in wide, as 
long as the sash and planed at both sides, 
two or three strips of %-in material 1% in 
wide, a pair of butts and an old-fashioned 
spring barrel bolt. The 8-in board is cut 
lengthways between diagonally opposite 
corners. These pieces are nailed to the in- 


side edges of the casing. The narrow strips 
of material are nailed to the inside edges 
of the boards first described. TheSe over- 
hang the inner edges and serve to  pre- 


vent the windows from swinging too far 
in. The barrel bolt is put into place in 
the sash and several holes bored for it in 
the triangular side pieces. 
fastened 


The hinges are 


on, the window stops of the 
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original window removed and the valve is 
complete. 

The form of stable best adapted to ven- 
tilation with this arrangement is one not 
more than 40 or 50 {ft wide, of any length 
desired. A monitor roof is desirable but 
not essential. The animals should be ar- 
ranged in rows on either side facing a 
central drive or passageway. There should 
be four rows of valves, two below, one on 
either side in rear of the animals, situ- 
ated 3% or 4 ft from the floor and two 
above near the plates, or better in the 
sides of the monitor roof, provided the 
building is constructed on that plan. The 
lower row of valves on the windward side 
of the building should be open to admit 
fresh air, those above on the opposite side 
to allow for the escape of the foul air. 
By having numerous valves, each of which 
is opened but a little, the incoming current 
of air is evenly distributed throughout the 
building and objectionable drafts  pre- 
vented. 


FRESH AIR IN FRONT OF THE CATTLE. 


Another plan of ventilation particularly 
applicable to stables with straight walls, 
with manure sheds on either side, pro- 
vides for the introduction of fresh air 
through openings in the manger fronts and 
the escape of foul air through windows or 
cupola openings above. This system of in- 
lets is only used to good advantage in 
those barns where the stable part is sepa- 
rate from the storage portion. There should 
not be a cellar under the stable. The ar- 
rangement of the animals should be the 
same as in the stables where the Shering- 
ham valve system is employed. 

Under the floor of the central driveway 
running lengthwise of the building there 
should be a space or chamber having out- 
side openings at both ends of the building. 
This space should be about 2 or 2% ft 
deep and of the same width as the drive- 
way above. The openings at the end may be 
of any convenient size, preferably not 
smaller than 6 ft long by 1 ft wide. The 
open space under the central section, which 
serves as a fresh air chamber, must be 
completely separated from the two side 
spaces under the stall floors. Fresh air 
from the air chambers is taken into the 
stable though the manger fronts, which 
are built in the form of boxes, there being 
an opening at the bottom into the fresh 
air chamber and another at the top and 
into the stable. With this arrangement, 
air is brought into the building and de- 
livered directly in frent of the occupants 
at the point where it is most needed. From 
contact with the animals it becomes heat- 
ed, rises and with the impurities that it has 
received from the animals escapes through 
the outlets above. 

This system possesses the advantage of 
being quite automatic. The air is brought 
in through numerous small openings, pre- 
venting uncomfortable drafts. It is intro- 
duced at just that point where it is most 
needed and each animal gets its supply of 
fresh air regardless of its position in the 
stable. In remodeling old stables to im- 
prove sanitary conditions about them, 
more especially to provide effective ven- 
tilation, one or a combination of the sys- 
tems mentioned may be employed. As to 
which system is introduced must neces- 
sarily depend upon existing conditions. In 
building a new barn it is very easy to pro- 
vide for proper ventilation. The illustra- 
tions show a ground plan of a convenient 
barn for 20 head of cattle and a sectional 
view of a stable-and the way which cur- 
rents of air take in entering and leaving it. 
The currents enter on the windward side. 
The openings above on leeward side serve 
as outlets for foul air. : 





The Orchard Map—Labels fade out. and 
if attached by string are often lost, while 
vire fastenings werk into the wood, A 


\.convenient plan is td) nafhed 














t a rough map 
‘of the orchard with good paper and ink, 


’ showing location of ‘ali varieties, with age, 


date of planting, name of nursery and oth- 
er useful notes. If such a map is kept with 
the same care as other valuable papers, 
it will prove a good help. 


Mail Boxes—H. J. C., Mass: No partic- 
ular style of mail box is required on a free 
rural mail delivery route. The govt only 
demands that a box be put up which will 
be safe, secure and easy for the oarrier to 
put the mail in. 








Sheep Need Pure Water and should have 
access to it at all times. Keep the water 
troughs clean. 












ou me within 500 miles of 
if further send €1.00), 
out and send to ug, 
and we Will send you this, the 
best 8-foot STEEL WINDMILL made, — 
plete with wheel, vane, chain, wire and pole, by freigh 
Cc. 0. D., subject to examination, You can examine 
the windmill at your nearest railroad station, and ii 
you find it perfectly satisfactory, exactly as repre 
sented, one of the best steel windmills made, and the 
equal of mills sold by others at double dur price, pay 
the raltroad agent our 14.75 and freightcharges 
Special Offer Price (less $1.00 if sent 
™ withorder). The mil! eT pounds, andthe 




















MILL is one of the highest 
extremely simple, made 
BNI of few parts, pooh get out oforder. Has 
fa self oiling boxes. positive brake, wheel 
makes two and one-half revolutions to one 
stroke of the pump, respondsinstantly when 
thrown in or out of gear, can be used either 
- wood or steel tower, Guaranteed the easiest 
mning, best, strongest and most durable mill 
sane, $14.75 painted; $16.00 galvanized, 
FOR (4, 9 we furnish the hi > 
est grade 585- 
80-foot, all steel tower, complete wah 
\ anchor posts and large platform. 
Thetower is strongly braced with 
angle eteel cross girts from post to 
post on every side and on the bottom, 
the best tower construction possible. 
Sent anywhere within 500 miles of 
Yhicage without deposit, 
our special price $14.95 
and freight charges pay- 
able when received and 
—s satisfactory. At $14.95 we furnish tower painted; if 
anized, "$16.20., Complete steel mill and 80-foot steel tower 
perkirery 829. 70; complete tower and mill galvanized, $32.20. For 
SODA steel tower in place of 80 foot, deduct #8. 00. 
agi SY 1AL, After you pay the railroad agent 
ice, You can give this mill 80 days’ trial on your own 
= if itdoes not a satisfactory in every way, return 
our expens¢éof freight charges, and we will return your money. 
LONE YEAR E BINDING G GUARANTEE. Every mill and 
eur written binding one ro MAN at ran 
i ith rons 4 will last a "lifetime. PRICES MAY GO ve 
Steelis advancing at the mills, a permanent advance in st 
will advance the = “4 ae and pewess Xd bag At 
advise you to order at on TODAY. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK ‘a 0., CHicAco, ILL. 
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e STEEL 
£ROOFING? 


> THE ONLY 
TOOLS YOU 
NEED. 


AMARA 


. 





5000 Squares 
BRAND NEW STEEL ROOFING 


Bought at Receivers Sales, sheets either flat, 

corrugated or “ V” crimped. 

Price per square of 10 x 10 feet . 

or 100 square feet. 

No other tool than a ‘hatchet or hammer is re- 

quired to lay this roofing. Wefurnish FREE 

with each order sufficient paint to cover, and 

nails to lay! oe pete» for Free Catalegue No. 25 

a RECEIVE ght ers us at 

fps and, RECE TER LES. 

ay i are ON E-HALF of others.” 
HICAG WRECKING CO. 

West 35th OH Yron Sts. a Chicago. 
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WILL SAVE 


The wagesofahired man. Your 
back from being strained. Your 
field from being cut up. Money 


and labor every day. 
Send us your name on a postal 
card and we will sen@ information free. 
FARMERS’ HANDY WAGON CO., 


Saginaw, Mich. 


Second Hand MACHINERY 


FOR SALE. Everything in engines, boilers, 
umps, iron and wood working mac hinery, shaft- 
ng, pulleys, belting and mill supplies. Prices 
lowest. We can save you money. Write to us. 
HARRIS MACHINERY CO., 
1008 Washington Ave. Minneapolis, Minn- 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washingtea. 


Volume 67 
HORTICULTURE AT THE FRONT. 


Splendid Meeting of Western New York Horticul- 
tural Society---Many Scientists and Practical 
Fruit Growers Present---Animated Discussions--- 
Radical Changes Contemnated. 


HE annual meeting of the 
western N Y hort soc, held 
in Rochester last week, 
was the most notable con- 
vention that organization 
ever held. The attendance 
was the largest in its his- 
tory and the entire pro- 

ceedings were characterized by a spirited 

and prompt discussion of all topics. Over 

300 members were in their seats at the open- 

ing session, and the hall was crowded to 

its utmost capacity 





For Week Ending February 2, 1903 


the report of the nominating committee 
had been received. 
SHARP CONTROVERSY OVER QUESTION OF POLICY. 
The opening of the afternoon’ session 
marked the most spirited and animated dis- 
cussion that has ever taken place in the 
proceedings of this assn. The members 
packed the hall like sardines in a box and the 
uneasiness and commotion in various parts 
of the room showed clearly that the report 
of the legislative com would surely bring up 
unpleasant discussions. Everyone knew 
that the report of the legislative com would 
deal with the efforts which had been made 
by the fruit growers to secure the passage 
of a state law requiring the fumigation of 
nursery stock. It is claamed that the nur- 
serymen have bitterly opposed this meas- 
ure on the ground that the San Jose scale 
is liable to be disseminated as freely in 


No. 5 


The chairman of the committee on nomi- 
nations, E. A. Powell, defended Mr Barry’s 
position and urged the society to respect 
the president’s wishes in the interests of 
union and harmony. Mr McCollum joined 
issues squarely with Pres Barry, declaring 
that, while the society respected its presi- 
dent and wanted to see him re-elected, it 
would not submit its constitutional right 
of discussing matters pertaining to the 
most vital interest of fruit growers. ‘‘Self- 
preservation,” said he, “is the first law of 
nature, and that is what we are here for. 
We do not propose to be eaten up by a 
whale, and there are several in this socie- 
ty.”” General laughter greeted this state- 
ment, and Mr McCollum offered a motion 
that the secretary cast a ballot for Mr 
Barry as president, but without the pro- 
viso of suppressing the discussion of any 

topic of vital impor- 





before noon. It was 
expected that the 
charge of the mem- 
bership fee of $1 for 
admission would re- 
duce the attendance; 
but the reverse was 
true. Over 800 en- 
rolled as members, 
and the hall was too 
full for comfort at 
every session. 

The venerable 
George Ellwanger, 
so well knownamong 
horticulturists, was 
present for the first 
time in many years. 


Other well-known 
nurserymen, fruit 
growers and scien- 


tific workers present 
who took an active 
part in the proceed- 
ings were as follows: 
Dr W. H. Jordan, 
director N Y exper 
sta; J. H. Hale of 
Ct; Prof W.G. John- 
son of Md, now with 
‘American Agricultu- 
Sisk: Prot 2: A 
‘Waugh, Vt exper sta; 
Prof E. H. Hall, Pa 
college; Prof W. M. 
Munson, Me exper 
sta; F. E. Dawley, 
director farmers’ in- 
stitutes; Prof M. V. 
Slingerland, Cornell 
exper sta; Prof John 
Craig, Cornell univ; 
Profs S. A. Beach, V. 
H. Lowe and F. C. 
Stewart, N Y exper 





very 


sta; George 8S. Jos- d 
2 “ofit. 
selyn, S. D. Wil- prom 
lard, D. H. Henry, C. M. Hooker, Irving 


Rouse, F. E. Rupert, George A. Sweet, Al- 
tert Wood, L. T. Yeomans and others. 
After the appointment of special commit- 
tees, Prof Barry called for the reports of 
standing committees, one of the most im- 
portant of which was that by Prof Beach 
on nomenclature, a more detailed account 
of which will be given later. A paper by 
Albert Wood on Pear blight brought out 
an animated discussion, in which Profs 
Beach and Johnson took a leading part. 
The questign box was opened and proved 
an interesting feature of the morning ses- 
sion. Before adjournment, on motion of 
S. Wright McCollum, it was.unanimously 
agreed that the report of the legislative 
committee should be made the first order 
of business at the afternoon session after 
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tance to fruit grow- 
ers. George A. Sweet 
warmly supported 
Mr Barry’s conten- 
tion, stating that the 
convention was not 
the legislature of N 
Y. Mr McCollum in- 
terrupted the speak- 
er, and a score of 
members shouted 
“Sit down! sit down!’ 

Things looked very 
unfavorable for a 
time and an eruption 
was imminent, when 
Samuel W. Smith, 
the witty fruit grow- 
er of Albion, poured 
oil upon the turbu- 
lent waters. “- 
seems,” said Mr 
Smith, “that the case 
is about this: Any- 
thing that a nur- 
seryman anda farm- 
er cannot agree upon 
must be talked about 
in this convention.” 
The speaker was 
sharply wrapped to 
order by Chairman 
Willard, who ad- 
monished him _ to 
speak on the ques- 








A NEGLECTED YORK STATE APPLE TREE 


Apple trees which grow close to fences are common throughout the eastern and 
middle states and are generally neglected. They are neither pruned, sprayed, nor cul- 
tivated, and are fertilized only when in pasture fields where stock lie under them. 
While they make a good shade tree for cattle and sheep, they are somewhat danger- 
ous on account of the choking the apples may cause. 
(happens to be located in the Hudson valley), 


typical 


other ways as by the distribution of trees. 
The long discussion at last year’s meet- 
ing has engendered considerable personal 
feeling on the part of some nurserymen and 
fruit growers. 

Immediately after the report of the nom- 
inating com, which named W. C. Barry as 
pres for re-election, and before the vote 
was taken, Mr Barry called S. D. Willard. 
vice-pres, to the chair, and addressed the 
convention. Mr Barry besought the con- 
vention not to. depart from its old-time 
custom and time-honored policy, asking 
that questions which might create serious 
differences of opinion be not discussed. He 
finally declared that he could not accept 


the office as pres unless the members of the 
society would agree to drop the discussion 
of all such questions in the future. 





The illustration shows a tree 
of thousands. 
dense and the sunlight cannot enter to color and ripen the fruit. 
produce fruit of poor quality, fit only for the cider mill or for stock feeding, yet if 
they are thoroughly renovated by pruning and spraying they may be made to return a 


tion. “J will, sir,’ 
replied Mr Smith, 
boldly, ‘“* but I want- 
ed to say that much. 
If I knew,” he con- 
tinued, ‘that Mr 
Barry’s rulings were 
dead against mine, 
I’d vote for him for 
pres just the same, 
because I believe he 
is a fair-minded 
man and liberal enough to handle 
wisely any question that may come up in 
our convention. At any rate, I shall vote 
for him and will trust him for the rest.” An 
outburst of laughter followed Mr Smith’s 
remarks and Mr McCollum was on his 
feet demanding recognition of the pres. At 
this point Mr Willard, who was presiding, 
requested Mr Barry to relieve him in order 
that he might come to the floor and make 
some general remarks. The request, how- 
ever, was not granted, and to prevent fur- 
ther discussion, Chairman Wallara pre- 
sented the motion of Mr Powell, that the 
sec cast a ballot for Mr Barry as pres. 
It was carried by an overwhelming major- 
ity, and when Mr McCollum again sought 
recognition from the chair, he was greeted 
(To Page 169.] 


The head is 
Such trees 




























































































156 [4] 
Best Cowpeas for the North. 


PROF W. H, BISHOP, DELAWARE, 





The culture of cowpeas has become so 
widespread in the central Atlantic states, 
and is likely to increase so much that is 
is of much importance for those who grow 


this crop for the first ‘time to use discre- 


tion in the selection of a variety for their 
first experiment. In the south most atten- 
tion has been giver to this crop, but the 
varieties grown extensively there are not 
the ones best suited for localities north of 
the Carolinas and Ky. 

In the gulf states the clay pea or some 
strain of it is generally grown, as it makes 
a heavy crop of vine, with a fair yield of 
peas in the long seasons of that section. 
The real clay is not, however, suitable for 
the locality of Md, Del and states in that 
latitude, or further north, as it will not, 
generally, ripen seed there, and with cow- 
peas as with most or all other farm crops 
the best results will be secured by using 
a variety that comes to maturity in the 
section where it is grown. There are two 
reasons for this; one, the convenience and 
economy of being able to secure a seed 
crop from one’s own land, and the other 
the fact that a matured crop, or rather one 
in process of forming seed is much more 
valuable for almost any purpose than a 
vey immature one. 

SEED SUITABLE FOR THE NORTH. 

There are certain early maturing strains 
of the clay colored race, such as Mt Olive, 
that are suitable for cultivation in the 
north. Most of the red varieties are also 
late, and while heavy producers of vines 
are not to be depended upon for producing 
seed. Some of the blacks are well suited 
to northern localities, but if one buys a 
black on the open market, Knowing noth- 
ing of its origin, it is not to be depended 
upon for maturing a crop. Blacks grown 
from Va northward will be suited to the 
section as far north as Pa, but there is 
much variation in the different strains; 
some produced small, dull peas, others 
large, shiny ones; some ripen very early, 
others later; some produce much vine, 
while others make but a light crop. 

It is a fault of many, perhaps most early 
ripening peas, that the leaves drop very 
early. This is particularly the case with 
the black-eyed, a variety grown somewhat 
in Va, and in some of its forms esteemed 
as a table pea, in the absence of the com- 
mon bush bean of the north. Although 
often recommended, my own experience is 
that it is the poorest of the better known 
varieties for this section. 

GENERAL MARKET VARIETIES, 

Of the varieties available in the general 
market the Whippcorwill or Speckled is 
undoubtedly the best. It is a vigorous 
grower, does not trail on the ground like 
the clay and some blacks, holds its leaves 
well, stands up straight enough to. be 
mown easily and makes about as heavy a 


crop as any variety we have grown. Fur-.- 


thermore, there is not the great diversity 
of forms sold under the same name as in 
the blacks. The Whippoorwill is the same 
wherever grown. I have obtained seed from 
nearly every southern state from Tex to 
N C, and grown the crops side by side, 
without being. able to detect any differ- 
ences which could be laid to the source of 
the seed. One who buys true Whippoorwill 
seed is as certain of his crop as one can be 
from any purchased seed. On one occa- 
sion we have known another speckled pea 
to be sent out as Whippoorwill, but the 
markings on it were so different from the 
speckled markings of the-Whippoorwill that 
there could be no excuse for an error. 


PROMISING NEW SORT. 


The pea which pleases us beyond nearly 
all others @s an early pea is a compara- 
tively new variety in the trade, called the 
New Era. The price is still rather high 
and it is not generally offered by seedsmen, 
but its merits warrant a more general].in- 
troduction in the north. It has all the 


FIELD CROPS 


good qualities,of the Whippoorwill, but is 
two or three weeks earlier and produces a 
much smaller seed. The first year we grew 
it, it resembled a very vigorous bush bean, 
not running at all, but the next year it 
produced runners, although still preserv- 
ing its comparatively upright form and its 
tendency to hold its leaves while ripening 
the pods and seed. Any one needing a 
green crop for soiling or feeding from the 
middle of Aug until frost comes, or a crop 
for improving a poor piece of land should 
try the cowpea if he lives south of the lat- 
itude of N E, and even in southern N BE 
the early varieties will succeed, aithough, 
possibly soy beans may be more profitable. 


The Use of Bushel Crates. 


Ss. W. BURLINGAME, OHIO, 





The handiness and time-saving advan- 
tages of bushel crates have been praised 
by those who use them on the farm. Yet 
there remains many who have not a sup- 
ply on hand to handle potatoes, apples, 
etc. I am using bushel crates to store ap- 
ples for winter keeping. They are made 
with solid ends and bottoms and slatted 
sides. For ends I use % in boards, and for 
bottoms % in stuff made at a basket fac- 
tory nearby. The slats are 2 in wide. The 
crates are 13 in wide, 12 in deep and 18 
in long and will hold a plump bushel of 
apples when level full. This allows of one 
erate being set on top of another when 
filled ‘wth fruit without bruising the con- 
tents. 

A slot cut in the end boards near 
the top makes a good hand-hold to pick 
them up by. The apples are carefully as- 
sorted and put in these crates and kept in 
a cool, dry place till cold weather, then 
are put in the cellar for winter keeping. 
Stored in this way they can be piled up 
so as to occupy but little room and yet 
have about as perfect ventilation as it is 
possible to give them when stored in 
quantity. 

Another point in favor of crates is that 
any number of varieties may be so placed 
as to be easy of access at any time, and 
when it comes to sorting over the fruit 
in winter it is easy to carry them from the 
cellar to a light, warm rocm and pick it 
over. As soon as the crates are emptied 
they can be put up in a dry shed until 
needed for handling or storing next year’s 
crop. The cost of my crates was about 5c 
each in cash. I got out the end boards and 
nailed the crates together, working :n the 
shop on wet or cold days that were unfit 
for outdoor work. I counted only cost of 
material and not my own work. For heul- 
ing apples to the local market they are just 
the thing, quick to load or unload, and you 
have only to count your crates in order 
to know how many bushels are in your 
load. 


——— 


Pasturing Wheat to Control the Fly. 


J. A, NEVINS, ILLINOIS. 





I note that many of our farmers in this 
Till county (Adams) are keeping their sheep 
and other animals on the wheat fields. The 
weather has favored this practice, as the 
ground has been dry or frozen all the time, 
thus preventing any damage to the grain 
from tramping. As hay is very high many 
are attempting to make use of wheat pas- 
ture as much as possible, and thus avoid 
buying hay. Some farmers claim that they 
are pasturing their wheat to get rid of the 
hessian fly. They believe that farm ani- 
mals eat and destroy the eggs and larvae 
found in the young plant. Upon inquiring 
into this practice I find that the theory 
on which this is based is not well under- 
stood and that there is very little positive 
knowledge in regard to the actual benefits 
derived from pasturing wheat. Most farm- 
ers take it for granted that when wheat 
is pastured all eggs, larvae, young grubs 
and the like are eaten by animals, that 
being taken into the stomach is sure death 
to the fly in any of its stages, and that 
this pasturing or taking off the winter 








overcoat of the wheat crop, dogs not do it 
any harm, : 

I went into a field of early sown wheat 
recently. It was badly affected. by fly and 
upon examination I found thatthe central 
or first stock had been killed by the grub. 
Above the point where the grub or grubs 
had worked the dead growth came away 
readily and the chrysalis or flaxseed was 
found lower down in the stalk, so far down 
in fact, that even sheep might fail to 
graze low enough to reach it. This seems 
to indicate that if pasturing is desirable 
at all it should be done early so as to catch 
the pest in the egg or grub stage and be- 
fore it has reached the lower part of the 
plant. Then I am not sure that the chrys- 
alis or flaxseed is destroyed even if taken 
into the digestive tract of the animal. Then, 
too, a temperature of 15 to 20 degrees be- 
low zero, continuing for a few days, will 
kill winter wheat if it is unprotected by 
snow or other covering. Does it not stand 
to reason then that much less cold will in- 
jure the crop if stripped by pasturing? It 
seems to me that the roots ought to be 
blanketed by a good fall growth. 


Success in Wintering Beans. 
JOHN W. LLOYD, ILLINOIS, 








In many localities extreme difficulty is ex- 
perienced in storing beans for winter use 
because of the weevils which infest them 
and render them unfit for cooking or for 
seed, for although buggy beans sometimes 


‘grow they will seldom produce strong 


plants if badly infested. 

The weevils described by your Ill sub- 
scriber develop from.larvae which make 
their way into the beans while the latter 
are still young and growing in the field. 
Soon after the beans blossom the beetles 
lay their eggs upon or in the young pods. 
As soon as hatched the larvae make their 
way into the growing beans and there de- 
velop. When the grub has completed its 
growth it cuts a tunnel to the surface of 
the bean, but leaves this tunnel protected 
by the thin hull and does not emerge from 
the bean at this time. Instead, it forms 
for itself.a little cell within the bean and 
there changes to a pupa and eventually to 
a beetle. The time required for the insect 
to pass through its entire life history va- 
ries from 21 to 80 days. The further south 
the locality and the warmer the season the 
shorter the time. 

The adults resulting from the eggs laid 
on the young pods in summer soon lay 
eggs for the next generation, no matter 
where the beans may be at this time— 
whether still in the field or in storage. And 
the insects continue to breed in the dry 
beans all winter, if not destroyed. In some 
localities there may be as many as° six 
generations in one year. If even a small 
percentage of the beans in a lot of seed 
are infested, and the seed is planted with- 
out the infested beans first being discarded 
or the whole lot treated to kill the weevils, 
the resulting crop is likely to be badly in- 
fested, for the beetles have little difficulty 
in reaching the surface of the ground after 
being planted with the beans. The infested 
beans may be separated from the sound 
ones by throwing upon water, when the 
good beans will sink and the buggy ones 
float. Or the weevils may be killed by 
treating the beans with carbon bisulphide. 
Perhaps the best method is to first kill the 
weevils and then discard the iniured 
seeds, since they would not make thrifty 


plants. 

Even after the precaution of planting 
none but uninfested seeds, the cron is not 
necessarily insured against weevils, for 


they may come in from other sources, per- 
haps from infested seed planted ..by.. a 
neighbor. There is, however, a possibility 
of saving the crop from ruin after the lar- 
vae have entered the beans, provided. the 
locality is not so far south nor the season 
so warm that the insects are able to se- 
riously injure the beans before the.crop is 
harvested. If there is reason for suspect- 
ing the presence of weevils, the beans should 











be treated as soon as they are harvested, 
with a viéw to destroying the insects as 
early in their career as possible. If the 
larvae can be killed while still very small 
their presence in the beans does not seri- 
ously affect the value of the crop. It is 
true that there might be on the part of 
some a little hesitancy about eating beans 
containing the remains of larvae, but it 
must be remembered in this connection that 
we do not think of ceasing to eat green 
peas, even though the fact remains that 
every peck of peas grown in this climate 
may contain hundreds of larvae of a weevil 
very similar to the bean weevil. 

One method of treating the crop for the 
destruction of the weevils is to subject the 
beans to a temperature of 145 degrees F 
for one hour. Another method is to treat 
with carbon bisulphide. The beans should 
be placed in an air-tight bin, box or bar- 
rel, and the liquid bisulphide either poured 
over them or placed in a shallow dish near 
the top of the receptacle. The fumes from 
the bisulphide are heavier than air and 
gradually settle throughout the mass of 
beans. About three ounces of the liquid 


ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


he has neither the time nor the means to 
give his crops more than half the cultural 
attention they should have. His soil suf- 
fers from ill treatment and when harvest 
is past he finds his crop deficient in both 
quantity and quality, and his soil poorer 
than before the crops were planted. 

That the immediate and ultimate re- 
turns from the various forms of plant life 
may not diminish each year, it is necessary 
that the fertility of the soil be at least 
maintained. -: The majority of planters con- 
sider the needs of the immediate crop, but 
rarely take into consideration. the needs 
of the future crop. It is surprising that 
more attention is not given to the perma- 
nent upbuilding of the soil’s fertility that 
each year may bring larger crops than the 
year before and at smaller cost. 

The farmer usually expects to make his 
living from the old homestead throughout 
his life, and that his children and his chil- 
dren’s children will continue to make their 
living from it, but in the face of this he 
will persist in such methods of culture and 
management as will slowly, it may be, but 
surely and systematically rob it of its fer- 

















A BRANCH OF WHITEHEART CHERRIES. 


The Whiteheart cherry is an old English 
Here we have the Napolon Bigarreau, which can be distin- 


little known in the U §S. 


guished from it only in séze, being larger. 
cheek, flesh firm, juicy and of excellent flavor. 


variety much gr@wn in England, but 


It is very large, white, with a bright red 
The tree is large and productive. The 


fruit, like all light colored cherries, is subject to-rot, but it is one of the best of this 


class. 


The branch illustrated is typical of the productiveness of good trees. 


Where 


cherry trees do not bear satisfactorily, an application of lime is often a benefit. 


should be used fcr each 100 cu ft of space 
in the bin; and the bin should be left 
closed for two or three days. The beans 
are not injured in any way, and the dis- 
agreeable odor of the sulphide passes off 
in a few days. There is one precaution 
which must always be observed in using 
carbon bisulphide. The material is very 
inflammable and will take fire if a light of 
any kind is brought near it. 
Farmers Try to Do Too Much. 


Cc. L. NEWMAN, ARK EXPER STA. 





One serious mistake that the farmer in- 
flicts upon himself is his attempt to cul- 
tivate an area greater than he can prop- 
erly attend to. This has been an error 
long continued and persisted in, particu- 
larly by the cotton planter. Fortunately, 
however, this has to a great extent been 
corrected within the past 10 years, and by 
circumstances not under the control of 
framers. He decides that so many acres 
shall be devoted to cotton and so many to 
corn, if he grows the latter, and in his 
haste to have done the planting neglects 
the preparation and too late discovers that 


tility until it is reduced to that worn out 
condition so common in the realm _ over 
which King Cotton’s despotic rule extends. 
Deficient quantity, variety and quality of 
live stock, lack of knowledge of the proper 
care, treatment and breeding of farm ani- 
mals and insufficient production of crops 
grown especially for their maintenance, is 
almost an universal mistake. 

Lack of information régarding the re- 
quirements of special crops, insufficient 
preparation, injudicious cultivation and in- 
accessibility to market are oft repeated 
elements of failure in attempts to produce 
new market crops. In the majority of 
cases the logical result is a failure and 
due probably to no other cause than lack 
of information on the part of the grower. 
There is no one thing so conducive to com- 
fort and pleasure in a farmer’s family as 
a well regulated garden, and with the ex- 
ception of a few months in the _ spring 
nothing about the farm is so neglected. 
The garden, together with the small things 
of the farm, if well managed, should afford 
half the living of a farmrer’s family, and 
at by far less than the cost of the other 
half. 
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Care of Mule Colts. 


BE. W. JONES, KENTUCKY. 





I buy mule colts in Aug and Sept and 
receive them Oct 1. At this time all or 
nearly all are to be weaned and the ques- 
tion is. how shall I keep them from drift- 
ing? As soon as received I turned them in 
a large well-fenced lot in which I placed 
a trough 3 ft wide and 18 ‘in deep. Since 
the colts while with the dams learn to eat 
a good deal of grass I try to feed mostly 
green feed,—such as green corn, teosinte 
or cane, with a light feed of old corn, 
or better still, ground oats and corn. I 
kept them in this lot and on this feed 
eight or 10 days, by which time they had 
quieted down considerably. 

Then they were turned in a corn field in 
which the corn had been cut and shocked, 
One might think they would fodder on the 
corn or waste it, but this was not the case, 
as they never bothered it. This fleld was 
a very rich place for them, as there were 
several acres of uncultivated ground on 
which the blue grass had been growing 
since spring. They were allowed to graze 
on the meadow, where there were also large 
spots and margins of rank blue grass as 
well as clover that had made considerable 
growth since the last cutting. At night 
they were brought home to the lot and 
fed a light grain ration, botn night and 
morning. The weather was nne and with 
the exception of four or five days this rou- 
tine was kept up till the middle of Jan. 

After this they were sheltered, and fed 
bright fodder, clover or timothy hay, an 
increase in grain and a light feed once 
a day of sheaf oats. I prefer clover hay 
for roughness; next bright corn fodder. I 
think the latter is better for them than 
timothy and a great deal cheaper. I do 
not always have this good blue grass nor 
is it to be had in all localities, so a sub- 
stitute will be necessary. I would recom- 
mend rye or wheat and crimson clover. 
Sow in Aug and the clover will make rapid 
growth and soon do to graze. -Now my 
colts are looking well, are playful and ac- 
tive, a sure sign that they are doing well, 
whereas last fall, on dry feed, they drifted, 
seemed stupid and sluggish. I consider the 
good condition of the colts this winter due 
to the good send-off given at weaning time. 


Wintering Swine on Dairy Farms. 


E. R. TOWLE, VERMONT. 








Where there is no more remunerative 
market for the skimmilk, the breeding and 
keeping of swine may be made profitable 
in connection with dairying. Where there 
is more or less of milk the year round, the 
inducement is greater to engage in this 
business. The conditions for success are 
always breeding pigs on the farm from 
good stock, thus saving u considerable out- 
lay, warm, comfortable pens with plenty of 
dry bedding, and suitable feed. 

Those farmers with winter dairies who 
have roomy, warm and comfortable sta- 
bles are well situated for this work. With 
these conditions there is Ititle if any more 
trouble in raising and caring for pigs in 
winter than at any other time of year. They 
can be made so comfortable as to know 
nothing of the severity of the weather out- 
side. In large basement stables, there is 
usually room enough for a litter of pigs. 
With plenty of bedding, land plaster and 
proper care, there is little neeu of making 
the stable unwholesome for the caws. The 
skimmilk can be kept in the stable where 
it will be warm and convenient for feeding. 

In a little time after the pigs are taken 
from their mother, they should have @ 
small amount of grain feed, wheat mid- 
dlings and bran or ground oats, along with 
the milk, increasing the amount as the pigs 
become older, aiming always to keep them 
healthy, thrifty and growing. In this way 
they will grow right along and at six to 
eight months old be ready for the market, 
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where they will be wanted at comparative- 
ly good prices. 

A secondary condition in the business is 
the making of a large amount of manure 
of good quality, that will be of the greatest 
use in the production of better crops on the 
farm. For a considerable number of years 
I have followed this method, keeping one 
brood sow raising pigs all the time. With 
a dairy of 18 cows, having milk the year 
round, I have sold $100 worth of pigs a year 
besides fatting enough for a large family. 
During this time no pigs have been lost 
by disease and it has proved a profitable 
business in connection with dairying. 
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Size and Quality in Breeding Stock. 





At the recent meeting of the Improved 
stock breeders’ assn at Lincoln, Neb, 
Prof Burnett of the exper sta discussed 
the matter of maintaining the size and 
quality of breeding stock. Heavy breeds 
of cattle and horses come from regions of 
abundance of food. Lighter animals are 
found where feed is scarcer. By forcing 
maturity in animals they become more 
blocky and low and eventually the tend- 
ency to lay on flesh becomes perpetual. 
Some feeders work for bulk, while others 
devote more time to quality and type. If 
cattle feeders continue to buy their stock 
from the range, they should plan to secure 
them before they are ruined by inadequate 


feed and treatment. 

Young cattle can be _ fattened more 
easily than those which are older 
and have not had an abundant _  sup- 
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CATTLE AND SWINE 


of whey and separated milk as a feed for 
calves and pigs. Is separated milk better 
if fed as milked than if it is held until 
it is stale? Which pays best, to separate 
at home or take the milk to the creamery 
for separation? 

The milk solids consist chiefly of casein 
and albumen, milk sugar and fat. Sepa- 
rated milk has nearly all the fat taken out 
and al! the other constituents remain. 
Whey has most of the fat and casein and 
albumen taken out, and the milk sugar 
remains, but the sugar sours rapidly, Sep- 
arated milk contains about 3% casein and 
albumen, 5% milk sugar and 3-10 or less of 
1% fat. Whey contains about 4-5 of 1% 
casein and albumen, 4% to 5% milk sugar, 
and 3-10 of 1% fat. Whey is a thin, wa- 
tery, unsatisfactory feed, and one pound 
of separated milk is worth two of whey for 
pigs, and for calves an expert is needed to 
get good returns. The loss from abstract- 
ing the casein must be made good by add- 
ing oil meal, ground oats or other very ni- 
trogenous product. 

The sooner milk is fed after it is drawn 
from the cow’s udder the better. That 
which is separated at home is worth about 
double the average factory separated milk, 
although at some creameries the milk is 
pasteurized and kept in fairly good condi- 
tion. All winter long Ia creameries take the 
milk from the farm once in two days, so 
some of the milk is two days old before it 
reaches the creamery, and it has to be held 
two days after it gets back before it is fed 
out, and besides this, the patron does not 
get his own milk, but that from the com- 
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MR WILLIAMS’ PLAN FOR REMODELING A BARN 


ply of feed. Secure the best type of ani- 
mals. Let the sire and dam be about equal 
in size and quality. Hereford cattle have 
very superior qualities, but their beef char- 
acteristics will be ruined in attempting to 
develop their milk qualities. The man who 
thinks Herefcrd milk unexcelled must have 
indeed had limited experience. If a cow two 
years. old does not show good quality in 
her particular line, send her to the slaugh- 
ter house. At this age she is virtually all 
she ever will be. Do not try to produce a 
calf when a heifer is two years old. Al- 
low her another six months at least. 

A cow of good average maturity weighs 
1200 to 1400 lbs and the bull from 1800 to 
2000 lbs. Showyard cattle are not desirable 
upon the farm. They are too heavy. The 
ideal market cattle are those of good qual- 
ity, which under ordinary care mature at 
about the age of two years and weigh from 
about 1400 to 1500 Ibs. In the discussion 
which followed this paper it was brought 
out that showyard cattle were the great- 
est detriment to the cattlemen of the state. 
In the endeavor to improve an animal to 
the highest point of excellence in some one 
line, the utility of the animal is sacrificed. 
Cv .aditions arouse jealousy and the really 
valuable and serviceable animals are neg- 
lected. A new standard of judgment should 
be adopted by fair managers. 


—_— 


Separator Milk vs Whey. 


E. C. BENNETT, IOWA. 





A reader asks for infarmation on the fol- 
lowing: The comparative analysis and value 


mon patronage, and some of it is dirty and 
stale, and of diminished value. It pays 
better to separate at home if you have -a 
good outlet for your cream. If you cannot 
sell the cream or churn it to advantage, it 
is better to take the milk to a good sepa- 
rator creamery. The farm separator sys- 
tem is the best by all odds where it has 
an equal chance, but in very many locali- 
ties creameries refuse to take the cream in 
order to prevent farmers from buying sep- 
arators, for when there is a lot of money 
invested in a separator creamery the own- 
ers do not like to be thrown out of their job. 


The Old-Fashioned Barn can have its 
capacity more than doubled by fixing it 
over, like the sketch herewith. Points 
about it worth considering are having the 
milking cows by themselves, no manure 
under cows, half the time saved in un- 
loading hay when labor is high priced. Val- 
uable time saved in putting on loads in 
field on a low-down wagon with long body 
which kind will be necessary to have for 
drawing ontq the floor. as near the top of 
barn as possible, silo in the middle of barn 
and milch cows won’t be disturbed every 
time a horse is hitched up or unhitched. 
The trap, a, in driveway is to drop in bed- 
ding and b, to put grain through into a 
grain room built over the cows. The addi- 





tion, c, is for milch cows only and d for 
horses, dry cows and calves. The main 
part of barn may be used for storing 


wagons and implements or part of the 
floor removed and the hay mows lowered. 
—IA. L. Williams. Norfolk Co, Mass. 
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U.S. SEPARATOR 





Write for catalogues contain- 
ing hundreds of letters from 
users telling of the complete 
satisfaction it gives, how it 
gets more cream, saves labor 
and repair bills, etc, 


Vermont Farm Machine Co. 


BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 
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AMERICAN 


Cream Separator 


We do not make 
extravagant claims. 
We let you test it [af 

for yourself and 
demonstrate its superiority. 
Awarded Medal at Paris 
Exposition in 1900. 
Send for catalog. It is free. 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR 60., 
Bex 1054 Bainbridge. N, Y. 
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uaranteed in every 


“ respect, Send for catalogue No. 2, 
‘ Trial free. 
A. H. Reid, 30th & Market Sts., Philada, Ps, 





Before Buying a New 


rmness 


. ssend 4 cents in stamps to 
. ay postage on Illustrated 
jatalogue. 

100 Styles to select from. 
Direct to consumer from 
manufacturer. 

The King Harness Co., Mfrs. 
425 Church St.,Owego, N.Y. 
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Chicago (if farther send 61.00), cut this ad. 
out and send to us and we will send you this 
End Cate Broad- 
cast Seeder by 
freight C. O. D., sub- 
ject to examination. 
ou can examine 
it at your freight 
depot, and if found 
erfectly satisfac- 
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SPECIAL OFFER PRIC 

reight charges (or less 1.00 

order). The seeder weighs about 100 pounds and the freight will 
65c¢ for each 500 milés, RS Cc 


an dealers can buy in carload lots. This is the HIGHES 
GRADE END GATE BROADCAST SEEDER made. Made for us un- 
der contract by the best seeder maker in America. Made from 
the very best material that moneycan buy. Will sow more 
evenly and more satisfactorily than any other seeder made. 
Will sew 100 acres of wheat per or, other seeds at propor- 
tionate rates. VERY LATEST MODEL FOR 1901. Embodies every 
improvement, every good point of every other broadcast 
seeder made with the defects of none. WRITE FOR FREE 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT CATALOGUK. Address, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago, Ill. 














Milk from Pregnant Cows. 


D. P. FORNEY, PENNSYLVANIA. 





The time-worn platitude that the cow is 
a machine for the conversion of food to milk 
is slowly wearing itself out by meaningless 
repetition. We have food rations calcu- 
lated with chemical accuracy and _ the 
smounts to be used laid down with math- 
ematical precision and these are to be fed 
as though we were making flour or com- 
pounding a fertilizer. The cow’s response 
is seldom heard, because she cannot give 
it herself. She would quite likely have us 
remember that she is a living organism 
and not a machine, and subject, therefore, 
to all the laws and countless variations that 
life and growth and living organizations are 
subject to. 

We take the cow and train and breed her 
t. give more milk and give it longer and 
richer than her nature would require her 
to do it, and when the machine collapses 
we look elsewhere for the cause. No ani- 
mal, in a state of nature, will long continue 
milking, and, worst of all, suckling her 
young, after she is well advanced in preg- 
nancy, and yet, what the cow would not do 
to her own offspring. we do to ours when 
we feed them her milk. It is repugnant 
to the instincts of all animals. No compe- 
tent physician would advise it in the hu- 
man subject. We all have a natural aver- 
sion to using the flesh of animals for food 
when once pregnant, and hence we spay 
and castrate them when we wish to use 
them for that purpose, and then turn round 
and use the milk and butter for food, se- 
ereted from the body of an animal whose 
flesh we would reject on account of her con- 
dition. Weeven go farther and call her the 
best cow which will continue longest and 
largest in responding to these more than 
brutal requirements ofthe dairyman. In 
the constant examination of milk which is 
going on for the purpose of finding un- 
healthy germs, it is a little strange there 
has not been more attention to this aspect 
of the subject. It is a forceful illustration 
of how much more power there is in habit 
than there is in reason in forming our 
opinions. 





The Evolution of Dairying. 


*JARED VAN WAGENEN, JR, NEW YORK. 





Evolution applied to dairying means de- 
velopment and progress. First there was 
the evolution of the cow. The primitive 
cow did not give much milk. Her environ- 
ment was such that she could not use her 
food to make milk. Evolution, or devel- 
opment, has been brought about by change 
of environment and change of food. The 
beef cow is one of thé earliest types. The 
dairy type is of modern development. 

Feeding the cow better food, making her 
more comfortable, and breeding for milk 
have resulted in a tow of the dairy type, 
that can give in one year 10,000 Ibs milk con- 
taining 5% butter fat. There has also been 
an evolution of the quality of the prod- 
ucts of the cow. Especially noticeable has 
been the evolution of cheese and butter 
making. We have learned much more about 
bacteria, and how they affect milk and its 
products. Evolution has given us the sep- 
arators, churns, butter workers and other 
implements that have been brought to a 
state of perfection. Progressive dairying 
makes calls on man’s intelligence and skill 
and devetops the man. 





Preventing Scours in Calves—We have 
never been troubled with the calf cholera, 
but the white scours have given us trouble 
at times. This common difficulty with 
young calves is both unpleasant and dis- 
couraging, and I believe is preventable in 
almost every instance by careful feeding. 
Feeding a young calf three times a day for 
a while is an excellent plan. Feed only a 
Small mess, have it always warm and al- 

*From an address before the Dec meeting 
Of the New York dairymen’s association, 





DAIRY 


ways measured, or weighed. It may pay to 
test the temperature with the thermometer. 
Better feed a little under than a little over 
the capacity of the calf. It ts overfeeding 
that causes the trouble. Never put the 
grain in the milk, but feed it dry after the 
calf has drank.—[{H. H. Lyon, Chenango Co, 
! - & 





Winter Cow Feeding—I winter 15 cows, 
10 heifers and a bull, five horses and colts, 
25 sheep and 12 hogs. I cut about 10 tons 
cats to feed in straw and filled a 40-ton 
silo. I feed five tons of middlings a year. 
Method of feeding cows: I take 200 lbs mid- 
dlings, 160 cottonseed meal, 100 ibs corn 
meal and 3 qts salt and mix all together 
thoroughly. In the morning I feed the 
cows % bu each of silage and 2 qts mixed 
feed. After they have finished eating, I 
give a feeaG of hay or straw. At night I 
feed silage and grain the same as in the 
morning. I feed horses, colts, sheep and 
hogs three times a day. The young stock 
I feed the same as cows, except grain. In 
addition to other feed I give the hogs from 
200 to 300 bu apples. I freeze them and 
steam them in the winter as they are used, 
and feed them hot.—[Henry G. Smith, Graf- 
ton Co, N H. 





Signs of a Good Dairy Cow—The bigger 


the belly, the better. Udder should be well 
balanced and large, not too fleshy, with 
milk veins tortuous and elastic. A cow 
which stands in the stall with her fore legs 
wide apart, nearly out of joint at the shoul- 
der, is pretty sure to be a continuous 
milker.—[Valancey E. Fuller, New York. 








The whole barnyard will 
be made to rejoice, ‘‘laugh and grow 


fat,” as it were, when you buy a 


Heesen Feed Cooker 


It means more value from the same feed 
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‘SAVE $10.---PER COW 





EVERY YEAR OF USE. 
DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS 


Prices $50.-to .* 
‘Alpha” and ies ¢ styles. £89 2: Catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL ae C0., 


Randolph & Canal Sts. 74 Cette Street. 


CHICAGO. W YORK. 
$1.5 o MILK GAR, 
For $1.50 we eell the Celebra 
Chicago Special eight-gallon Milk Can, 
er \e One of mos( popular cans for creamery, 

a andgeneral wagon use. Used generally in 
every part of the United States. Made for 
fusunder contract by the best and oldest 
! milk can maker in America, Made from high 

rade heavy tin plate, extra well soldered, 
cory breast and bottum hoops, seamless neck 
Average weight 15 pounds. 

0 Send No Money, say 

how many cans you 
want, cut this ad. out and send to us and 
| we will send you the cans by freight C. O. 
A D., subject to examination. You ean examine 

’ them at your freight depot, and if found meg 

Wi satisfactory, the greatest value ever of- 

” fered, very much lower in price as pone 
bay elsewhere, then pay the railroad $i 50 percan, and freight 
agent Our Special Offer Price, . charges. Fre! will 
average on six cans about 75 ceats for each 500 miles. For on 
other kinds and grades write for Free Catalogue of Dairy Su 


pplies. 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago, Ill. 
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Hand cover. 


.* 


"sows five times faster than 


by hand, Saves one-third the 


insuring 
crops, Does’t wear out. 
/ Anyone can use it. Ask 
/your dealer about it. 


GOODELL COMPANY, 
15 Male Strest, = ANTBIM. H. 
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Man GASOLINE ENGINE 2 
beam p Jack and gasoline 


with walking Pum 
supply tank, all on one base. It is the ——- 





most an en 
> power made. 146 actual h. p. By discon- 
> necting pump j Cd a eg belt on fly wheel 
> pulley it is ready for grinding, shelling, cutting 


e 
rni tting 
> ae Dene—anyihing mot requiring’ taore than 


4 ape fap Neg een te ew 
fence tooperate. We also make other sizes of vertical and 

WEBSTER MEG. GO. 
: 1076. MES. go, Ills, 
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.00. Different 


fm the ordinary buggy, is our Iatest st 
for 1901. We useLong Distance Ax 
with bell collar which k: out all dust 


Bet 


















Se 
A 
Nickle Mountings. 





handles, n:ckle hub bands, 


We have no asents, 


order. andif youre not satisfied in every way, and 


could have bought elsewhere for any thing like our price, return to us and we will pay all freight. 
years and guarantee eafe delivery. Do you want, or are you inte 
so send for our new free vehicle Catalogue. We have all styles at prices that will 


mud, runs 1000 miles without recoiling, Combined Quic 
Coupler and Anti-Rattler, so you can change from 

ith this attachme 
stick of timber used guaranteed to be the very best of second growth h: 
forging and bolt the best Norway iron. (Wheels furnished any size.) B 
24 in, wide, 55 in. long. Spring cushion and back. 


Trimmings. 


end cf seat cushion, and line t he top with a s top 
seat trimming. The edge of top lining is pinked, the back stays of top 


We furnish nickle dash rail, nickle rail over back of seat cushion, nickle prop nuts, 
We paint to match trimmings, or will paint any color to suit pur- 
e take special psins with this buggy to ses that it is fitted with trimmings, paintings, snd everything to match, 

but sell direct to you at wholesale prices NO 

and save you the middle man’s profit 


4 = ty yet in 
heels and Gear, 


is 


nt you never have any rattle. 


bf 
By 
&4qg 


Weupholster the seat and back cushion with « fine 
velvet with gold figure, or whip cord with high wings on 
light color Mining to m the 
on 


33 


edge and center stiched, a special design with thread to match top lining. use alight 

color carpet for bottom and side area bale Ge when desired will use leather or dark 

broadcloth trimmings and dark lining in top with dark carpet to n atch.) ontnenk 
n' 


‘e ship subject to examina- 


ONEY. 


tion wit t any money with 

do not fee 1 that we have saved you money and given you a than you 
We warrant —— for 3 

vehicle or harness of any 1 


in any wayina 
interest and save 


money. 
MARVIN SMITH CO., 55-57-59 Jefferson Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

















- ASBESTIN EB. 


proor Cold Water Pain 


in the country now. They are painting © 
houses and fences and out-bui 
They used 7,000,000 pounds last 
our ory. Thereason! Well 


canapply 

wh tts sal 

and price 
9 Milwaukee Ave., C 





There area good many “Speare’s Paint Men"@ 
ng their own 
ldings with ASBESTINE. 
year and made us quadruple 
it’s so good, being weather-proof, and 
ae It’s so durable—will not rub off, wash off, scale, crack nor blister. 
t's 60 simple; being a dry powder to which you simply add cold water. Any one 
t. It’s socheap, costing only one-fourth as much as oil paint. That's 
es every year. Ask your dealer for itor writs us forCard K 


THE ALDEN SPEARE’S SONS CO., 100 William St., New York, 
hicago. 369 Atiantic Ave., 
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An Opening for American Breeders. 


a. 


160 


SNOW. 





An opportunity exists in Argentina, which 
it prompily taken advantage of by our 
breeders of fine stock will result in a great 
market for pure-bred animals. The Ar- 
gentine government in retaliation for the 
edict forbidding the entry of live animals 
from Argentina into Great Britain has for- 
bidden the importation of English stock 
inte this country. Of course the only trade 
affected is that in pure-bred stock destined 
to grade up the live stock of the country, 
but during the past few years a very large 
importation of such animals has taken 
place. Practically all the animals ,have 
come from Great Britain, and English 
breeders have come to regard Argentina as 
one of the best markets for their stock. 

A perfect craze exists here for fine stock 
ana price has not been considered. In 
spite of the shutting off of exports of live 
animals the live stock industry of the coun- 
try is’ enjoying a great boom for reasons 
similar to those that existed with us in the 
early ’80’s, when immense sums of money 
were seeking investment in ranch and 
range business. Here the enormous increase 
in alfalfa pasture every year is creating a 
heavy demand for animals to stock the 
new pastures, and as a result live stock 
prices hold their own or continue to rise 
through the owners of these new pastures 
bidding against each other for herds to put 
on them. For the present, at least, and 
apparently for some years to come this local 
demand for cattle and sheep will be so 
great as to make of little consequence the 
failure of the export trade, excepting of 
course, to those feeders who have steers 
already in course of preparation for the 
trade which has been lost. 

Accompanying this domestic demand for 
stoch is an equally insistent call for high- 
grade animals for breeding purposes, ani- 
mals that can be used to raise the standard 
of present herds. The shutting off of the 
English source of supply has advanced 
prices of such Argentine breeding stock as 
is in the country, but this is small because 
the animals imported heretofore have large- 
ly been used directly upon the native stock 
instead of being bred to pure blooded ani- 
mals here to raise breeders. The native 
supply, therefore, of pure-bred or even rea- 
sonably well-bred bulls and rams is limit- 
ed, far too small to supply the present 
demand. 

It is difficult to make stockmen here un- 
derstand thai in the states we have pure- 
bred and registered animals fully equal 
for all practical purposes to those of Eng- 
land, but if they were once convinced of 
that fact they would buy readily of us. 
Argentine buyers have been accustomed 
to meet our buyers at English sales, and 
hence they argue that we must be as much 
in need of blood as are they. As a matter 


of fact, the average of Argentine herds is 
far below ours, in spite of the good im- 
ports of recent years. Practically, the 


general infusion of good blood has just be- 
gun and stock raisers realize that if they 
are to.compete with us they must have 
just as good cattle. The old creillo or na- 
tive animal was good enough in years gone 
by to furnish hides, horns, bones and a lim- 
ited amount of tough meat for drying, but 
the country:is now looking forward, and 
justifiably, too, to competing with us in 
furnishing high grade meat for European 


consumption. To do this the importation 
of breeding stock must continue, and if it 
cannot be had in England, ours will be 


taken. 

Breeders in the U S should immediately 
take advantage of the present opening and 
secure a footing while the field is clear. 
The pressure which English breeders are 
bringing to bear on their own government 
to secure a modification of the _ edict 
against which the present retaliation is di- 
rected, may be successful and once again 
the English market is open to Argentine 


purchasers, American breeders will find it 
difficult to secure the attention their 


ani- 


LIVE 











STOCK INTERESTS 





THREE-YEAR-OLD ANGORA OWNED BY G. A. HOERLE. N J 


There is more unanimity as 

demanded here than is' the 
case with us. In cattle Shorthorn or Dur- 
ham is wanted. It is to the Shorthorn 
type that the herds of the country are 
breeding. In the present cattle districts, 
say from the province of Buenos Ayres 
north, no winters as we Know them are ex- 
perienced, snow rarely falling and temper- 
ature low enough to form ice seldom be- 
ing experienced, hence there is no demand 
for ability to rustle. In addition, Engtish- 
men, with their prejudice for Shorthorns 
have been the element which has molded 
the taste of the country. A small amount 
of Hereford blood has been introduced, but 
it has not proven at all popular. In re- 
cent years a few Polled-Angus have come 
in, but their popularity does not grow per- 
ceptibly. When the great southern plains 
north of Patagonia become immense cat- 
tle pastures, as they eventually will, there 
will exist climatic conditions more likely 
to render popular Hereford blood, but for 
the present the Shorthorns have the call 
most decisively. In sheep the demand is 
for Rambouillet and Lincoln types, and a 
cross between these breeds finds strenu- 
ous advocates among a very large part of 
the sheep men of the country. 

The demand for dairy cattle as yet is 
small, but the creamery business is start- 
ing, and with a little effort admirers of 
the various dairy breeds might mold pub- 
lic taste to their favorites with an eye to 
the not far distant future when dairying 
will be an ae ee industry in Argentina. 


Angora Goat Husbandry Promising. 


mals deserve. 
to the blood 





The show and sale at Kansas City last 
fall did much to stimulate the already large 
interest in Angoras. The surprising price 


of $700 for the famous buck, 
startled everyone and resulted in a look- 
ing.up of the mohair industry more care- 
fully than had been done before. This high 
price is all the more phenomenal when it 
is remembered that the breeder of this 
prize winning animal, D. C. Taylor, began 
about 14 years ago with 99 common Mexi- 
can goats. By using pure-bred sires he 
has produced a flock of 2600 angoras, which 
nets him 3000 amnually. Mr G. A. Hoerle 
of N J called attention to the wonderful 
progress during the past 10 years and gives 
it as his opinion that the angora industry 
will comtinue to advance rapidly. He warns 
breeders against rushing blindly into the 
business. There is just as much danger 
from booming angoras as pushing any oth- 
er industry faster than it develops nor- 
mally. 

Those who expect to be _ successful 
must study the characteristics of the ani- 
mals and weigh carefully the chances of 
producing them successfully in the local- 
ity chosen. In the right districts, angoras 


Lazarus, 


stand on their own merits. Where they 
belong they pay well... Where they do not 
belong they. are a nuisance. They should 
not be kept in too small fiocks,:as they will 
surely prove unprofitable. The angora in- 
dustry is most profitable on -high lands. 
The low altitudes. in -Australia and the 
extremely Het weathér. have rendered it 
unprofitable there. but in So Africa, 
where conditions are very much like those 
in some parts of the U S, angoras have 
been very profitable. They “shear heavy 
fleeces, are not affected by disease and in- 
crease rapidly. The illustration shows a 


three-year-old owned by Mr Hoerle. 


. nigtiitatnpees 
Uneven Floors are a bad thing for young 
colts and are the cause of unsoundnress. 





“Hood Farm “Milk ies Cure 


(Improved Schmidt Treatment Complete.) 

‘*T had a cow taken suddenly and severely 
sick with Milk Fever, the second day after 
calving. I procured Hood Farm Milk 
Fever Cure, and applied according to di- 
rections. In six hours she was decidedly 
better and her recovery was rapid and com- 
plete. Anotherscow had the same disease. 
I applied same treatment. Both cows are 
now doing good work in the dairy. Since 
then I have saved still another cow.” J. F 
HeEMENWAY, Chelsea, Vt., Oct. 26, 1900. 

Price $2.50. By express to any railroad 
express point in the United States, $2.75. 
On orders amounting to $5, we prepay 
express. We shall be pleased to answer all 
inquiries relative to care of dairy cows and 
swine. — this paper. 

. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 








EUREKA DEWORNERS. 


The only clippers with two moving 
knives. Guaranteed to cut as quick, 
5 better and smoother than any other 
clipper made. Does not crush the 

ri horns. Knives cannot interlock. 
Interchangeable parts. Fully 
warranted, Send for catalog free 


. Eureka Dehorning Clipper Co 


South Lyon, Mich. 









POULTRY WETTING AT CUT PRICES. 


We sell poultry netting of ali kinds and wire 
2 fencing at the manufacturers’ lowest prices 
[a and prepay the it oe an for our Free 

Wire Fencing Catal placing your 
a order and SAVE NEARLY ONE. MALFIN PRICE. 


B Address SEARS, ROEBUCK &CO., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











-pbelover. .as,.a. Fertilizer. 


BP SPERVIER, LLrNors, a 





The’ value of clover as a fertilizer is not 
generaHy fully appreciated. Besides its 
great value in procuring nitrogen from the 
air, it can by means of its long roots pen- 
etrate deeply into the earth, bring up potash 
and phosphoric acid and other elements ly- 
ing out of the reach of the roots of our 
cereals. ‘These elements, after a time, be- 
come available by the decomposition of 
the clover roots. It has been estimated 
that the weight of the roots of clover ex- 
ceed the weight of that part of the plant 
which grows above the surface. 

Their decomposition consequently adds a 
large amount of humus, or decaying vege- 
table matter, which is especially valuable 
in lightening and loosing heavy soils and 
atso enables heat, light and air to pene- 
trate the earth and affords a means of 
drainage for surplus surface water, It 
must be bornesin mind that heat, light and 
air are essential for the germination and 
growth of all seeds, and that.no seed can 
germinate and grow-in absolute darkness. 
This explains why seeds will germinate at 
a greater depth in loose than in heavy and 
compact soils. : 

Clover plowed under makes the soil rich- 
er than it was before, but rye or any other 
non-leguminous plant, plowed under only 
returns to the soil what was taken from 


MANURES: ‘AND FERTILIZERS 


it in the growth of,that plant. They have 
a beneficial effect, however, in supplying 
humus: to the heavy.svils. It has been es- 
timated that corn on clover sod will yield 
an average of 20 bu to the acre more than 
on old land, for the first crop, and 15 b» 
more to the acre for the second crop. The 
order is sometimes reversed, because of the 
more thorough decomposition of the clover 
roots the second year. 


——— 


* Money in the Compost Heap. 





G. W. HARLACHER, PENNSYLVANIA, 
One will be surprised if he will gather 
all refuse round about ‘the buildings 
and place it in a bin in a dry 
place. I will name some of the 
ingredients of my compost: Hen manure, 
ashes, sweepings of all kinds, even the 


house sweepings are saved and box emptied 
in the compost hin, yard cleanings if not 
too coarse, very fine stable cleanings, offal 
of sanitary regulations and any offal from 
around the buildings which may contain 
some plant food. It matters not how small 
amounts it may be, it wiH be worth dollars 
in a year’s time. A bin 4x4x10 ft long will 
hold 2% or three tons. It needs no bottom 
of boards and any old boards will do for 
the sides. It is necessary to apply water 
if the heap becomes too dry, and if an odor 
escapes apply air slaked lime or S C phos- 
phate rock. 
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It would be well to use air-slaked lime 
occasionally, which would liberate some of 
the unavailable parts of plant food. I use 
my compost for corn. By planting time I 
have about 2% tons of fertilizer worth from 
$15 to 20 per ton. Neglect of this resource 
would mean a loss of about $35 per year. 
In what way can we obtain $35 worth of 
fertilizer more easily than by simply notic- 
ing these little piles of refuse and gathering 
them together? 


461° 





Do Commercial Fertilizers Exhaust the* 
Soil?—Where commercial fertilizers are in- 
telligently used, they will not exhaust the 
soil. If, however, one applies.a single ele- 
ment, as phosphoric acid, to the soil, and 
takes off a large crop, it must be evident 
to anyone who gives the subject a serious 
thought that a system which supplies one 
thing and removes a dozen must: result in 
a condition of affairs under which profit- 
able crops cannot be.produced. It is the 
farmer and not the fertilizers that exhausts 
the soil in these cases.—[Prof H. A. Hus- 
ton, Indiana. 





To Label Trees—Zinc labels are lasting 
and easily made. To mark them use 1 dr 
verdigris, 1 dr muriate of ammonia. % dr 
lampblack, 2 oz water, mixed well in a 
rortar, adding the water gradually. Write 
on the zine with a quill or composition pen 
and expose to the sun till dry. 








“ELECTRIC* GOODS 


Thousands of farmers all over the country know that 
the name ‘‘Electric’’ stands for the highest quality, the 


greatest durability, the lowest price. 





Everything put out 


of our factory carries the reputation of being ‘‘as good as 
money can buy.” 


Electric Metal Wheels 


of all sizes and varieties, to fit any axle on any vehicle or 
farm implement, either direct or staggered oval steel spokes. 


Electric Handy Wagon 


the neatest, strongest, most durable, easiest to 


-” wagon 


made. Metal wheels, any width of tire, any height from 
24 to 56 inches. Best angle steel hounds. 


Tanks of All Kinds. 


. Sheep Dipping Tanks, Watering Tanks and Feed 


Troughs of all 


pes and sizes. 


Trucks 


for engines, water tanks, etc. Send for new catalog. 
ship our goods anywhere and guarantee to save you money, 


ELECTRIC WHEEL COMPANY, 


Box 86, QUINCY, ILLS. 


We 











ateadily improved our Seed Drills, 









Single Wheel 
Hos, Hill and 






Coax a Crop the Right Way 


Thousands who have used the Iron Age implements will tell you that every one is an investment that 
never fails to pay. Since our works were established in 1836, every year has shown progress. 
Wheel Hoes, Riding Cultivators, Horse Hoes, Cultivators, Improved 

Robbins Potato Planter, and every other one of the 


TRON AGE 


A new implement this year, and a wonder, too, is the new No. 15 Iron Age Come 
bined Single Wheel Hoe, Hill and Drill Seeder which combines the 
drill and single wheel hoe ever produced. Each is complete in itself; they com- 
bine with perfect unity and can be changed instantly from one to the other. 
excellent tool fills every need in handling seed and soil. It places the seed in hills 
or drills, plows, rakes, opens furrows, covers, hills, hoes and cultivates. 
Iron Age labor savers are fully described in the new Iron Age Book, which 
every successful farmer should keep within reach. Db 


BATEMAN MFG. Co., Box 132, Grenloch, N. Jj. 





Farm 
and Garden 
Implements 





We have 












it seed 

This 
All the 
It’s free. 


WRITE TO-DAY, 
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Top Grafted Trees May Fail. 


L. B. RICE, MICHIGAN. 





In your columns there appeared an im- 
portant article by T. M. Pierson of N Y. He 
speaks of a Mr Brady who has had won- 
derful success in top grafting apple trees. 
I believe there is a great deal in this, but 
am still sure that there are many kinds 
of trees that cannot be top grafted with 
scions cut from the best bearing trees. I 
~know we ought to succeed with this kind 
of work, but experience proves that we do 
not always. 

In *65 I came out of the army a physical 
wreck and the next year settled on a small 
farm next to my father’s, near Waynesboro, 
N Y. This is fh a-great fruit belt. I bought 
trees without regard to variety and start- 
ed an orchard which I expected in a few 
years would support me and my family. 
To make success doubly sure, I top grafted 
cutting the scions from the most prolific 
trees in my father’s orchard, principally 
Baldwins, Greenings, with a few Roxbury 
Russet, Green Russet and Tolman Sweec. 
The orchard was given excellent cultivation. 
I waited for fruit, but finally got tired and 
went west. 

After 15 years this orchard bore one heavy 
crop of Greenings, but aside from that one 
crop the trees have borne but little. They 
made a strong growth and I tried every 
means to make them fruitful. The orchard 
Was seeded down, was plowed up, manured 
with stable manure and commercial fertil- 
izers, but al] of no avail. In my own mind 
I believe the difficulty was in the variety 
used as stock. At any rate top-grafting 
was not a success in this case. 


Mammoth Peach Tree of Maryland. 


The giant peach tree of Md, illustrated 
herewith, is about the size of an ordinary 
kerosene barrel, measuring 78 in around at 
the base, or nearly 26 in through. One foot 
from the ground it is 58 in and at two feet 
is 56 in. The crotch is 56 in, while the four 
primary limbs are 32 in, 29 in, 28 in and 25 
in, respectively. There is also one second- 
ary limb as large as a ten-year-old tree. 

The tree is a Crawford type and 28 years 
old. It has never missed a crop and fre- 
quently overbears, breaking badly, as the 
wood-is very brittle. It is located on the 
farm of Allen A. Harris, on Eastern Neck 
island, Kent Co, Md, at the mouth of the 
Chester river along the Chesapeake bay. 

The ground is a sandy loam and was 
never cultivated around the tree. Mr Har- 
ris stands by the tree. He told the editor, 
who recently made the photograph and 
measurements, that the “old monarch of 
the orchard,” as he calls it, was badly 
shattered by a storm last fall, and has 
been bolted together to keep the trunk 
from splitting apart. This big tree is one 
of the survivors of a large orchard back 
of the barn, planted at the same time, some 
trees of which are 4 to 5 ft in circumfer- 
ence. This is claimed to be the largest 
peach tree in the U §, if not in the world. 
Can any of our readers send photograph 
and proof to the contrary? 


Protecting Trees from Rabbits in Winter. 


Ss. W. BURLINGAME, NOBLE CO, OHIO. 














Rabbits seem to take especial delight in 
gnawing the bark from the choicest trees. 
With me they have had a special liking 
for prune, apple and pear trees, in the or- 
der named. It rarely touches my seed- 
lings, but always picks out my choicest 
prune trees. Where one has a small nur- 
sery a rabbit-proof fence is as chéap a 
protection as any. With the trees already 
set in the orchard a cheaper method of 
protection is desirable. I have seldom had 
a peach tree injured by rabbits, perhaps, 
because I have had other trees more suit- 
ed to their liking growing close by. 

They have rarely harmed trees set on land 
bare of grass and weeds, but seemed to 
take especial pains to ruin trees on land 





containing a heavy growth of clover. My 
conclusions are that the less pretection we 
give rabbits by way of grass, weeds and 
other hiding places in the orchard, the less 
liable they are to disturb the trees. The 
orchards can be easily protected by wrap- 
ping the trees with old newspapers, straw 
or cornstalks. The la‘ter can be tied close 
around the trees. I prefer the paper. It 
should reach up the tree two or three ft, 
so the rabbits cannot gnaw above the un- 
protected part in case of a deep snow. 

Tying the papers with string is rather 
slow and unhandy. I now use wire. I pro- 
cure rather small wire, such as is used for 
baling hay, and cut it into three or four 
inch lengths. When the paper-is wrapped 
around the tree two or three pieces of the 
wire are bent around over the paper. It 
is not necessary to twist the-ends of the 
wire together, as it should be stiff enough 
to hold the paper in place when bent until 
the ends come together. 

The wires are easily removed in the 
spring and are put on much more rapidly 
than tying with string. I double the pa- 
per in strips of several thicknesses and 
place them up and down the tree. This 
should be just wide enough to reach around 


the tree and by this means several thick- 
nesses are secured at one time. Some 
growers smear the trunks of the trees with 
soft soap, oils, etc, but I prefer the plan 
just described. I haive also saved _ trees 
that had been gnawed nearly all the way 
around, by banking earth around them very 
early in the spring. 





Forcing Asparagus. 





French growers of fruits and vegetables 
have become justly celebrated for their 
skill in forcing, as they have made a life- 
long study of it. English growers have 
also done a great deal in this line, but the 
commercial growing of fruits and vegeta- 
bles under glass, with the exception of 
grapes, is of but comparatively recent ori- 
gin in the U S. Asparagus is easily forced 
and the profits from it are large when a 
good crop can be obtained. These two 
points should be borne in mind and car- 
ried out in practice: Market early and aim 
to produce thick stalks. Thin, spindly, 
sickly-looking stalks are not desired and do 
not bring a good price. They are produced 


either from using immature clumps or from 
improper growing. 
The first essential, 


then, is to use only 








PRACTICAL ‘HORTICULTURE 


well-matured roots for foreing. Even though 
the initial cost is greater, the result ‘will 
amply justify the expeise. Aftér aspara- 
gus roots are forced they are of no ftr- 
ther use, so that a new bed should be start- 
ed each year to keep up a succession of 
forcing roots. Until the first planting has 
arrived at maturity, four-year-old crowns 
should be bought. Roots for forcing must 
be very carefully raised from the beds, and 
much of the success of the crop will depend 
upon the care with which the plants are 
handled. Loosen the soil around the plants 
and avoid breaking the fine roots. 

The method pursued by some successful 
growers is to first pack the roots away in 
frames, covering with cocoanut fiber or 
moss to keep them moist and removing 
them later as needed into the forcing house, 
The temperature required for forcing ranges 
from 45 deg, when the roots are first 
brought in, up to 60 deg, when growtn is 
active. If bottom heat is used, the soil 
in the bed should be 4 in deep. On this 
bed pack the roots fairly close together, 
filling the spaces between them and for 
about 2 in above the crown with fine soil. 
In about 10 days add 3 in more of soil, 
though if blanched stalks are required a 
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THE OLD MONARCH OF THE PEACH ORCHARD 


still greater depth will be needed. When 
the roots appear water must be freely given, 
as dryness at the roots will cause the stalks 
to lack succulence. Some follow the plan 
of dissolving about 2 oz salt to each gal- 
lon of water, and while the salt may not 
do any good it is a common practice to 
use it in asparagus growing. 

Ventilation is an important matter. More 
air is admitted as the stalks become larg- 
er, as this gives color and flavor to the 
crop. When gathering be careful not td 
damage the young buds which have 
started. It is advisable to draw the earth 
aside so as to see that no harm is done. 
In any case, the cutting should be done 
only by a trustworthy man and with a 
proper aspanagus knife. The stalks must 
be carefully sorted and the smallest sort- 
ed separately. In a small way asparagus 
may be forced by planting the bed out per-. 
manently near the greenhouse and when 
of proper age building a frame on which 
sash can be laid late in the fall. A few 
hot water pipes are placed so as to not to 
interfere with cultivating the crop during 
summer and heat is furnished in this way. 
This method will not give as much or as 
early asparagus as whén the roots are 
transplanted, but the bed will last much 














FRUITS AND VEGETABLES: 


After the outdoor crop comes, on 


longer. 
the. sash are,taken off and the plants al-, 
lowed to grow and mature. 


nee 
Root Rot of Apple Trees. 
PROF HERMAN VON SCHRENK, 

Root rot is a name given by fruit grow- 
ers to a root disease which on aceount of 
its depredations in certain parts of the 
west has attracted a great deal of at- 
tention during the last few years. 
This disease may be recognized both by its 
effect upon the tree, the leaves of an affect- 
ed tree shrivelling and the tree dying rapid- 
ly, and also by the- appearance of the foots 
themselves. The roots are covered by a 
white layer of the fungus micelium and also 
black strands, which latter are very char- 
acteristic. The exact fungus which causes 
this disease is not known and on all the af- 
fected roots I have found several fungi 
present. I suspect that possibly this fun- 
gus when determined will prove to be the 
same as a fungus very common in both Eu- 
rope and America, the Agaricus melleus or 
roney mushroom. This fungus is a facul- 
tative parasite particularly prevalent on the 
rocts of the pine as a parasite and on white 
oak stumps.as a saprophyte. I think it im- 
probable that local applications of fungi- 
cidal salts (copper sulphate, etc) will prove 
beneficial for this disease, owing to the 
fact that these salts combine with elements 
in the soil, forming insoluble and hence non- 
fungicidal compounds. 

Some experience has been secured in Eu- 
rope by horticulturists and foresters in com- 
bating fungi of a. similar nature. Two 
different methods are followed: In the first, 
a ditch is dug around, the infected area, 
thus forming a barrier through which the 
fungus cannot pass. This treatment is 
preventive solely, the aim. being to 
confine it within certain limits. The other 
is by ditching the affected grdund all over 
with long parallel ditches 1 or 2 ft apart. In 
these ditches brush and wood are piled and 
burned, thus destroying the fungus in the 
soil. I hope to find some variety of apple 
whose roots are resistant to this fungus. If 
such can be found, it may be that the best 
way of combating this disease will be by 
double working. Scions from the resistant 
varieties can then be root grafted on seed- 
lings in the ordinary manner. After these 
scions have taken root, any variety desired 
may be either hudded or grafted above 
ground. . 


- 
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Forcing Rhubarb in the Field. 


J, E, MORSE, MICHIGAN, 





In this intensely practical age it is well to 
prove all things, holding fast to:that which 
is good, as the practical must take prefer- 
ence to the theoretical. -For. these reasons 
it is well to. examine-some ofthe proposi- 
tions made in an article on winter forcing 
in:the field, published in American, Agricul- 
turist, Jan 19:; Referring then to the meth- 
od: as illustrated ang described, the writer 
says, ‘“‘This: style is especially ‘suitable for 
rhubarb or asparagus.” As I will deal en- 
tirely with rhubarb, no further mention of 
asparagus will be made. That ‘“‘this style 
is especially, suitable,’’ etc, must be accepted 
literally with whatever it may involve, as it 
is facts we are after. It supposedly in- 
cludes the minimum cost of production, the 
first and finest in the market, ‘‘the cream 
of the prices,” in fact the highest and best 
results attainable. 

Let us see, first,.as to cost of production. 
The real truth or error can be determined 
only by. comparison with some other known 


method, and for this purpose I shall draw, 


upon.the dark forcing process, brief men- 
tiomofvwhich was made in. American Agri- 
culturist Nov 24: The comparison is made 
from actual work in a house cellar 36x54 ft 
in “gize, Swith no:other cost than two large 
kerosene lamps for heating. AHowing 1 sq 
ft to each plant, the cellar, after deducting 
21@ft for: passageways necessary. in gather- 
ing the crop, held 1728:plants. ‘To quote 
again: “It may be built inclosing a patch 


-Swamp-Root are sleeplessness, 








Women as Well as Men .Are 
Made Miserable by 
Kidney Troubles. 


Kidney trouble preys upon the mind, dis- 
courages and lessens ambition; beauty, 
vigor and cheerfulness soon disappear when 
the kidneys are out of order, or diseased. 

Kidney trouble has become so prevalent 
that it is not uncommon for a child to be 
born afflicted with weak kidneys. 

If you are sick or ‘“‘feel badly,’ begin 
taking the famous new discovery, Dr. Kil- 
mer’s Swamp-Root, because as soon as your 
kidneys are well they will help all the other 
organs to health. A trial will convince 
anyone. 

Many women suffer untold misery because 
the nature of their disease is not correctly 
understood. They are led to believe that 
womb trouble or female weakness of some 
sort is responsible for the many ills that 
beset womankind. 

Neuralgia, nervousness, headache, puffy 
or dark circles under the eyes, rheuma- 
tism, a dragging pain or dull ache in the 
back, weakness or bearing down sensa- 
tion, profuse or scanty supply of urine, with 
strong odor, frequent desire to pass it night 
or day, with scalding or burning sensation, 
—these are all unmistakable signs of kid- 
ney and bladder trouble. 

If there is any doubt in your mind as to 
your condition, take from your urine .on 
rising about four ounces, place it in a glass 
or bottle and let it stand twenty-four hours, 
If on examination it is milky or cloudy, if 
there is a briek-dust settling, or if small 
particles. float-about it, your kidneys are 
in need of immediate attention. 

Other symptoms showing that you need 
dizziness, 
irregular heart, breathlessness, sallow, un- 
healthy complexion, plenty of ambition but 
no strength. 

The mild and the immediate effect of 
Swamp-Root is soon realized. It is pleasant 
to take and is sold by all druggists in fifty- 
cent and one-dollar sizes. You may have 
a sample bottle by mail free, also pamphlet 
telling all about it. This book contains 
many of the thousands upon thousands of 
testimonial letters received from suffering 
men and women cured. Be sure and men- 
tion reading this generous offer in American 
Agriculturist when writing Dr. Kilmer & 
Co., Binghamton, N Y. 


Early Vegetables 


need a quick and powerful stimulant— 
something to force growth to the limit, 
The money is in earliness. 


Nitrate of Soda 


fits the case exactly. Apply in small 
quantities during the early growing 
period of the plants. 

It adds color, flavor, crispness and tender- 
ness to all vegetables. Would you know more 
about it, send for free text book. “Food for 
Plants” to John A. Myers, 12-C John Street, 
New York. Nitrate for sale by fertilizer deal 
ers everywhere. 


Write at once for List of Bealers. 


MONEY CABBAGE J 
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iF_ YOU PLANT 


The Right Sees, } 


'y now Seed Book tells all about the best vari- 
ties of ey and everything of interest 
in seeds; how to grow them for profit, etc. 


Sa, FREE fora 


and will send you asample 
kage of Buckbee’s 
ew Century Oab- 


*BEST ON EARTH, 
together with Beautiful 
Instructive Seed aed 
Plant Book. 

: H.W; BUCKBEE, 


Bex 328 Rockford, 
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NURSERY STOCK 


Clean, true to name, thrifty, Fruit Tree Seed- 


lings specialt —York Imperial, Kieffer, Peac h. 
Uniah re. WOODVIEW NURSERIES, B. 104, 
riah, P: 
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POTASH 


To produce the best re- 
sults in fruit, vegetable or 
grain, the fertilizer used 
must contain enough Potash. 


For particulars see our pamphlets. 
We send them /rvee, 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 


$7.95 CORN PLANTER 


SEND NO MONEY 


If you live within 700 miles of Chi- 
cago, (if further send $1.00), cut 
this ad out and send 7 “s aNSe 
will send ay this fj. HORS 
SORN PLANTER by Aa 3 

. D. subject to examination. 
wa can examine it at your 
freight depot, and if 
fcand perfectly satis- 
factory, exactl, as 
represented, the high- 
est grade corn planter 
on the market, the equal 
of planters others sell at double the price, then pay 
the freight agentour special offer price $ 
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7. j 
and freight charges. The planter weighs “=. bout 150 F 
and the freight direct from the factory in wm 
will average about $1.00 for each 500 
fer “mies. or 
$9. -95 eoueatene 
with fertilizer attachment, exactly as illustrated, 
covers the cost to manufac ture, =e ~ gs one pao hy 
added, less than dealers can buy in earl A foi 
THE | E HIGHEST GRADE 1~ HORSE i Soak uate mabe 
ns every improvemen every a 
planter made, with the ceinatn o' fnone. Made by one of the best 
makers in this country from the very best of material. In simplicity 
durability, perfect working it has no equal. It is especially 
adapted to hilly countries, where 2-horse planters cannot be 
Suitable forall kinds of land and under all conditions. 
Is complete in itself. Marks out and opens the furrow, dro} 
the seed and covers it all with one operation, Strongly bui 
will stand rough handling; cannot get out of order. Built for 
as under contract; the beat 1-horse corn planter made, 
we furnish it with the best ilizer attachment 
« made; simple, no delicate gears or springs, 
per contains no machinery, consequently there are no 





slides. or wheels to clog or gum. Almost any kind of fertilizer 
ed rege’ be bn ay © oy 8 For big — 


be drill 
planters af $16.95 and $23.85 


Address SEARS, ROEBUCK “aC co., CHICAGO. 








LINCOLN OATS 


This is superior to all 
Others and ccntinues to 
yieid at the same rate as 
when first intrcauced. 816 
bu. 21 lbs. from 7 bu.of seed 
or 116 bu. fr.m one bu. of 
seed sown was report 
of our customers. Lincoln 
Oats was originated here 
and in order to get thegen- 
tine buy your seed from us! 
We are also growers of 
Pedigree Blue Stem and 
Winn. 163 Fife Wheat, 
(the on'y true and pure va- 
rieties of wheat in exisvence), and other im- 
proved var'tics of Beed Grain, Reed C rn and 
Choice Vegetable Seeds. Our Improved Nor h- 
ern Growu Seeds have new viges and vitality 
and will yie'd again as much as old and run 
out kinds, and such as are —- od — south. 
Write for our catalozu*, we 
FARMER SEED CO.,48 4th St. TFARIBAULT, MIN 


“SEED St FREE 


BILL 














get new customers to test my will mafl my 1901 

= filled with more Ba: ne _. crerand 210¢ Due 
Pm sood for 10e worth of Seeds “| ae 
free. All the Best Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, R 


ones, 
Novelties st lowest 


Seeds, Potatoes and man prison , 
een Rede ener plant. Gtant Prize To- 


Ginseng, the great money m 
matoes, % to the foot, Pan promt can Oata, sent ou t free to 
farmers, and two Free Passes to Pan yey Expo- 
sition, Buffalo, N. Y. are offered. $2,635.00 in cash 
a Catal garg until ecgate — this -—~, 
bes u 
tis FREE to tonll ba ‘unletsamhion 
Hi your tendat Co, N. ¥. 





STANDARD PEAR TREES 
Ist class, 6 to 7 ft, l4c each; 5 to 6 ft, 


F. ru. MILLS, Box7&8, Rose! 
12c; 4 to 5 ft, lve; 3, to ft, 8c. Boxing 
and packing free, Secure varieties 


ADO (00 now,pay in spring. Catalog free toall, 


SHEERIN’S Wholesale Nur., Dansville, N. Y. 





Guaranteed to Grow and Please! 
Early Wakefield Cabbage Fouy Day 
Beet, Early Frame Cucumber, H anson 
Lettuce, Rosy Gem Radish, New Stone 
Tomato, Purple Top Turnip,Giant Pan- 
sy 35 colors, Nasturtium 15 colors, Sweet — 
Peas l2 colors. -Above 10 large packagés ~: 
and large Catalorne of seeds for ldc, 
. . MAR EED oe 


Ga rundy Center, Iowa. 


ne. YOUNG & 
roy. N. ¥. 








Send for catalo; 
HALSTEAD, | 


GARDEN SEEDS 
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“of the plants as they grow in the field, and 
such a plan is best if the plants have been 
set rather closely. Otherwise space will be 
saved by taking up the roots and packing 
close together in the frame.” 

The first proposition of the above quota- 
tion supposes the structure erected over the 
plants growing in the field. To cover this 
number of plants growing 3x3% ft apart, 
which is as close as they can be profitably 
grown, will require a structure 11 ft wide 
by 1728 ft in length. To build this will re- 
quire in material, board measure, plank for 
sides and ends, 13,890 ft; for posts and ridge 
2743 ft of 2x4, 1828 ft; stays 4 in wide, 576 ft; 
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total, 16,294 ft, which at $11 per M, lowest 
quotations here, is $179.20, amd 864 sash $2.25 
each °$1944 ft, or for lumber and sash, 
$2123.20, which does not include spikes, 


hinges or labor. It is high enough, how- 
ever, that we leave it here and examine the 
second part of the proposition, 

This supposes the roots are taken up and 
set close together, which would balance the 
labor af setting in the cellar. The area of 
the cellar given would require the field 
structure to be 11 ft wide by 156 ft long. 
By the same estimate as above -this will 
cost, including spikes, as follows: 78 sash, 
$175.50; 1314 ft lumber for sides and ends, 
167 ft for posts and ridges, 48 ft for stays, 
$19.88; 15 Ibs spikes at 4c, 60c; total, $195.98. 
It is difficult to see how the profits could 
ever be made to reach the outlay of money, 
to say nothing of labor, or how the results 
would justify anyone except men of leisure 
and capital in undertaking the business. 
The English methods are far less expensive 
than this, yet I am informed that the cost 
of forcing there is so great that the prices 
of the crop are practically prohibitive to 
the masses. 

But to carry the comgarison a step fur- 
ther, and quoting again: ““‘They” (the sash) 
“are applied to the frame the last of Dec, 
and the effect is to bring the crop to mar- 
ket about 10 days earlier than when grown 
in the open air, thus securing the cream of 
the prices.” If this is the only effect, it 
seems astonishingly small compared with 
the enormity of the cause. As to “the 
cream of the prices,” at that time in the 
spring the prices here would be like 
skimmed milk. 

At the time of putting on the sash, the 
last of Dec, the cellar was turning out the 
crop at 75c per day. Two crops could have 
easily been forced with of course nearly 
double results, but only one crop is men- 
tioned, in order to keep well within the 
limits of strict comparison. It may be well 
to state that this method is old and well 
known here. In fact, too old to be further 
useful, and has been sidetracked for the 
far more profitable results of the dark cel- 
lar. It is difficult to see how the results can 
in any way fustify the outlay, especially 
when the dark forcing is so much cheaper 
besides furnishing a vastly superior article 
and that from late in Dec to the maturing 
of the outdoor crop. 

NotE—Mr Morse, who has had much #x- 
perience with and made a comprehensive 
study of forcing rhubarb, was the winner of 
American Agriculturist’s grand garden con- 
test prize, awarded last year, which with 
the special prizes in connection aggregated 
$750 in value. 





Cauliflower on Sandy Soil. 


ALLEN, NEW YORK, 


Cc. L. 





The general impression is that cauliflow- 
er cannot be successfully grown on sandy 
soils, and for the best results it should 
be grown on a lively loam. Experience has 
proven to the L I growers most conclusive- 
ly that it is not the character of soil, but 
its condition, that insures success. The cau- 
liflower, in common with all other plants, 
does not feed upon soil, but upon the ele- 
ments of plant growth contained in the soil, 
and these can be furnished by the light as 
well as by the heavy soils. Then the ques- 
tion arises can it be grown without the aid 
of commercial fertilizer? Yes, but I should 
prefer, under some circumstances, its use. 





For instance the cauliflower has a decided 
thirst for salt, an element that can only 
be furnished by the use of chemicals. On 
saline coasts the atmosphere will furinsh 
that to a considerable extent, but not suf- 
ficient for its needs, which on L I is fur- 
nished by the salts used in the commercial 
fertilizers. 

Last season was one of vicissitudes 
with this crop, and showed in a few in- 
stances the value of salt. Let me state an 
instance. One of our best farmers had a 
field. in which he was to grow cauliflower 
the past year, completely flooded by a 
remarkably high tide. the first in the his- 
tory of the farm. When the time for set- 
ting the plants came they were set here 
the same as in other fields, which had been 
given the same proportion of fertilizer. 
When the harvest came the flooded field 
produced one of thesheaviest crops ever 
known, and it has been stated that profits 
were more than $1000 per acre, while most 
other fields were total failures. 

If I were to grow cauliflower on a sandy 
soil, I should take a piece of sod and treat 
it liberally with well-rotted manure, which 
should be put on the surface and plowed 
under about June 1, then harrowed smooth- 
ly, and left until about time to set the 
plants. Then I should cultivate as finely as 
possible, without disturbing the sod, and 
at the same time work in 800 Ibs common 
salt to the acre, and look with confidence 
for a satisfactory crop. 





When to Set Fruit Plants—For this time 
of year (Dec) I always recommend spring 
planting, but in the summer I recommend 
late summer or early fall for strawberries. 
But take all in all, I believe that spring 
planting is safest and brings best results. 
Gooseberries, currants, European larch, 
cherry trees and small fruit plants that 
start early, like lilacs, do best and make 
best growth when planted early, say as 
soon as the ground can be prepared. My 
experience in planting apple trees, plum 
trees, grapevines and most other vines ex- 
cept raspberries (raspberries should be 
planted early) do better when planted about 
the time growth starts. If trees can be 
taken fresh from the cellar or pit and put 
out in well-prepared ground two weeks af- 
ter frost is out (in ordinary seasons), I be- 
lieve it better than to set them out earlier, 
but it is better to set out early than to 
wait until the buds are much swollen or 
growth too much started. I would not set 
trees dug from nursery after a test win- 
ter, and would prefer. to bury in the ground 
than to risk a cellar or risk injury from win- 
ter where they grew.—[George Van Houten, 
Iowa. 


—_——_— 


Forcing Lettuce in a Hotbed—I sow the 
seed broadcast the early part of March and 
transplant three weeks later when the plants 


are 2 to 3 in high. Use a soil composed of 
two-thirds good, rich loam and one-third 
well-rotted @ow manure. From the seed 


bed the plants are transplanted into rows 
3 or 4 in apart and 1 in in the row. They 
rémain here for three weeks and are then 
set in'the greenhouse or hotbed 6 in apart 
each way. If properly watered and kept 
at the right temperature they will be ready 
for market in three or four weeks.—[A. 
Brackett, Hennepin Co, Minn. 
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Sold Everywhere. 





Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 








$3.92 -3tti, LEVER HARROW. 
$8.92 for cach 80-tooth poston, 


we 
RRO Ww 


offer the o highest =s ALL-8ST LEVER HA 

made, the equal of any steel eaeey eth at double the pric e. 
Price for 1 section, tooth, 5-foot, 132 pounds,......8 8.92 
Price for 2sections, 66-tooth, 10-foot, 245 pounds... zc. Oe 
Price for 3 sections. 90-tooth, 15-foot, 465 pounds... » = 76 
‘Price for 4sections, 120-tooth, 20-foot, 600 pounds .. 15.68 


SEND NO MONEY, 











Harrow if you live within 500 miles of Chi- 
es a cago, (if further send @1.00) cut this 
adout and send to us, state whether 


you wish 1, 2, 3 er 4 section 
row, we will send the har- 
rowto you byfreight 
€. 0. D., subject to ex- 
amation. You can ex- 
amine it at your 
freight depot, and if found 
= perfectly satistactory, ex- 
actly as sepraqnented, the a of Sy steel harrow made, and 
t 


about one- price charg oa iy others, pay your railroad 
at ol OUR SPECIAL OFFER PRICE “and reight charges, less 61.00 
with orde ight will average about 40c per 100 Ibs. 


for pond is made for us in Ohio by the 
500 miles. best harrow makers in America, 
made of the highest grade channel steel, extra strong. heavily 
clamped. Has malleable eye tooth fastener, extra length teeth with 
enlarged heads, self pm wy lever, adjusted so the teeth can be 
setatany angie desired, backward, forward or horizontally. 
tions are self-adjusting, can be used in 1,2,3 or 4sectionsas 
desired. Embodies every up. to-date feature of the highest grade all steel 
lever harrows made, and pul out under our binding guarantee. Each bar- 
row comes with draw bar and all conne¢tions complete, For other har- 
rows at @3.68 and upwards, write for Harrow Catalogue. 


address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., cHicaso, ILL. 





Always Fresh. 
Always the Best. 


REY 


are sold everywhere. 
1901 Seed Annual free, 
O. M. FERRY & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 








Vitality and Purity 


has given Ford’s Sound SEEDS a world wide popular- 
ity. Catalogue of Seeds, Potatoes, Plants. Bulbs and 
Trees FREE. FORD SEE D CO.,Box 2,Ravenna,O 
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Plates, 
The t, most complete, and 
cents, which is less than cost per copy. 
this great catalogue web shall send a 15-cent 
or Burpee’s won 
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Book of two hundred and twent 
FORDHOOK x} FARMS—the largest Trial Grounds in 
Leaflets, New Novelties of unusual merit in both Ve etables and Flowers, Elegant New Colored 
The Quarter-Century’s Record of Progress 


Namie this 
1, new, one » meaty, brightred, earliest. Tomato,—“ Quarter-Century. ” 


(“= So cents Ie poset catalogue even though it is worth a dollar), 


then write 
catalogue of ninety pages. Ww. aan BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





“QUARTER-CENTURY EDITION ” 





pages. Entirely rewritten at our famous 
metica. New Directions fer ¢ulture, New 


Yew Cash Prizes, and other New Features. 
CATALOGUE ever published. Mailed. for ten 
Fm send ten cents (silver or stamps) and with 

{either Burbank’s Unique. Floral Novelty 


901,—a “strictly business" 














” A Window Garden Pest. 


G. A, 


WOOLSON, VERMONT. 





A pest of house plants in winter, which 
tefuses to be smoked out, is the little black 
fly, harmless perhaps in its winged form, 
but more disastrous as a white worm in the 
soil. How to control the myriads which 
squirm themselves into a snarl among the 
delicate feeding reots of choice plants is a 
question with a goodly number of solu- 
tions, more or less infallible. 

One year I was a believer in limewater 
—one can of lime to the pailful of water. 
Another year I pinned: my faith to salt- 
peter water—a teaspoonful to a quart. Last 
year I neglected to sterilize the soil in a 
hot oven and the flies rose up in swarms 
at my approach; they peppered the window 
shades and kept the housemaid in a state 
of wrath. The pots were vainly deluged 
with lime and the aforesaid saltpeter wa- 
ter, but the worms only squirmed around 
on the top of the soil and wriggled back 
into it to complete their wings. 

Ammonia was more efficacious; after a 
few applications the nuisance disappeared. 
Likewise some of my plants. Had I ad- 
hered to the prescription—one teaspoonful 
to a quart of water—all would have been 
well, but too much of a good thing here as 
elsewhere spoiled several fine coleus plants. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


The refined bath ammonia is much the 
safer to use and is an excellent fertilizer. 

The present winter I have used common 
phosphate of lime, half a teaspoonful 
sprinkled on the top of a five-inch pot has 
had a quieting effect upon the worms and 
stimulates the plants, weakened by unin- 
vited guests. 

— ae 

Experiments in Roots—Three varieties 
of mangels were tried in 13 co-operative ex- 
periments in Ont last season. The result 
was to place Evan’s imperial Mammoth 
Saw Log first in point of yield, with the av- 
erage of 33% tons per acre.Carter’s Cham- 
pion Yellow Intermediate came next with 
21142 tons, followed closely by Carter’s War- 
den Yellow Globe with 21% tons. In point 
of quality there was almosteas much dif- 
ference between them as in yield. The first 
was placed at 100, the others at 65 points 
each. 


Hardy Ornamental Trees—There are 
many native Ia species of trees that culti- 
vators ordinarily pay no attention to, but 
instead cultivate less desirable European 
and Asiatic species for which they pay 
fancy prices. Among desirable native trees 
are the following: Cockspur thorn (Cratae- 
gus punctata), the honey locust, coffee tree, 
basswood, Ohio buckeye, hard maple and 
hackberry. The oaks are especially desir- 
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able because of the beauty of their foliage. 
I wonder if it would not be possible to 
select the seeds of those with the most 
highly-colored foliage and propagate them. 
The khlack walnut and butternut should be 
cultivated because of their value as shade 
trees and for their good nuts. The Russian 
olive, Bleagnus angustifolia, is also useful. 
All these trees are hardy in northern Ia.— 
[Eugene Secor to Ia Hort Soc. 





Desirable Hardy Shrubs—The following 
shrubs were mentioned at the winter meet- 
ing of the N J hort soc as particularly de- 
sirable: Privet Ligustrum Japonicum, 
Regelinum, coriaceum; Caryoptens masta- 
canthus; Spiraea callora var Froebeli; lilac, 
Syringa Japonica; Ilex opaca; Hypericum 
densifolium; Daphne ceorum; rose, Caro- 
line Testout; weigela, Eva Rathke. 





Raspberry Plants are more certain to 
live and make a good healthy growth if 
allowed to send up a new growth from 3 to 
5 in above the ground before transplanting. 
This plan requires more time in setting 
than if while dormant, as at that time you 
are unable to tell whether they are winter 
Killed or not. In setting plants that have 
made several inches growth, place them 1 in 
deeper than when dug, preparing the earth 
firmly over the roots with the foot.—[$ 
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tN This corn was grown on the farm of H. Kurtz, Stewartstown, Pa., in the driest 
Ra season known in that section. The only good corn grown in that region was on q 
: D's farms where the “SUCCESS” WEEDER was used. Five average ears of this : m0 
=< corn averaged 22 ounces per ear, yield 80 bushels to the acre, and it was cultivated Be 43 
=: entirely with the “SUCCESS” WEEDER, no other implement of any kind used. 2 ‘ 
S: J. R. STRADLEY of Hiwassee College, ment that goes on the farm. It saves = esse 
a =: Tenn., writes: “I am more than pleased time and makes money.” mw 4H 
2 with the weeders bought of you last year Yhyt z= e 
4 S and the year before. Alli those I have sold D. L. CHARLTON of Vicar’s Switch, Va., Q Sect 
SF to are delighted with them. I would not writes: “The weeder bought of you last 4-4 
ae be without one this coming year for $30, April has proved to be everything you = =o a 
. oer and I have been on this farm for thirty- claim for it. My fifteen year old boy cul- a ro 
=f = five years but never before made such a tivated twelve acres of corn entirely with 4. 3 
: 22> crop ofcorn asI did this season. Thirty the weeder. He would start it to work at - 
0 wagon-loads of corn ina field that never 7A.M., and by 4 P. M. would be over his . wD 
er before went over sixteen loads. In your field. Result, I had the finest crop ofcorn S ‘ 
weeder you certainly have the best imple- that I ever raised.”’ 5S“ 
: 
SBi5: anti-cLoc WEEDER ano cuctivator : 
— 4 . = 
‘3 m4 
=S a ; 
= : 
== 4 will cultivate more cern and do it better HALLOCK WEEDER & CULTIVATOR C0. we es 
Sees! than any other implement. For har- 60, 804, York, Pa wersur 
SeSee rowing, pulverizi ding Iti- ‘ ail ===s 
~ - , pulverizing, weeding or culti Piense mention Bex No. = t— 
= y vating, it saves cost of labor, does more = ~~. Ss ; 
” and better work than anything else in === S= 
Z the implement line. More than 50,000 F 
e= | D delighted farmers have put money in [= 
sez : their pockets by using Success = 
weme Weeders. Write to-day for all f ; = 
bf — 2-2) the facts and what those farmers / q 
on Qe Ee = 9 = 
rs aay. - 
“ 4 
PLO 
‘) -@ y S n 
o Ty 2p 4 
— > — 

















No. 25 Hill and Drill Seeder an 


NOTHING CAN COMPARE WITH IT. 


When it comes to an all-round handy and useful garden tool, nothing compares with this ‘‘Planet Jr.” 
Double Wheel Hoe, Cultivator and 
man who has a good sized garden, yet not quite enough to justify — a separate wheel hoe. 
As a drill it does all our famous ‘‘Planet Jr.” No. 4 does. 

our ‘‘Planet Jr.” No. 12. Has 114 in. wheels, cultivates between the rows, or on each 
side of the row, throws dirt to or from the row, hills up, 


changed from one to the other. We give this tool 


Tells allabout our full line of See 
Two Horse Cultivators, Sugar Beet Seedersand Cul 


lows, marks out, etc. Easily and quickly 

e strongest dation. 
should have one of the 350.000 copies of our new 1901 catalogue. 

Yor rf Drills, Wheel Hi 


ti 
trates by photographic views how they are used at home and in foreign 


coun! We 
S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1107 E, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Two Gold Medals at Paris Exposition; Highest A 


low. Itis made to fit the 


As a wheel hoe it is identical with 


recommen: 
It is better than ever. 
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Tomato Growers for Better Prices. 





Farmers who make a business of grow- 
ing tomatoes for canning purposes in O and 
Ind, are endeavoring to form a compact or- 
ganization tc secure more remunerative 
prices. The natl tomato growers’ assn, 
Frank Drier, Madisonville, O, sec, recently 
took steps to secure a price of 30e per bu 
at city factory and 25c in country factory. 
At its Jan meeting the assn rescinded this 
and made the figures 26c and 22c respective- 
ly. This was done to strengthen the organ- 
ization, as many farmers would not sign, 
saying that the price first named could not 
be obtained at one stroke. 

This organization has already accom- 
plished something. Heretofore growers had 
been obliged to.go to the factory in Jan 
and in many instances begged for contracts. 
Now the blanks are mailed (at the old 
price) tc every man that was ever on the 
books ofthe canning companies, indicating 
a recognition of the strength of the assn. 
The canners claim they are getting all the 
names they want, yet certain developments 
show they are very much interested to know 
what is being done at the meetings of the 
assn. “All this is tending to add strength 
to the organization,’’ reports Sec Drier, ‘‘and 
12 new members signed yesterday and all 
are determined.” 


a 


*Guaranteeing Quality of Prodnce. 


There certainly should be some practical 
plan for the mutual benefit of the seller and 
the buyer. The seller should be protected 
from the danger of having his cars refused 
without proper cause, and at the same time 
the buyer should be protected in refusing 
to accept produces purchased if not what 
it was represented as to quality or condi- 


tion. It is an undisputed fact that as time 
rolls by more goods are sold in car lots 
every year, and this will doubtless con- 


tinue to increase. Differences are liable to 
exist between the buyer and the seller and 
this league should devise some means for 
an amicable adjustment of these differences 
if possible. 

I would suggest that each branch league 
elect or appoint an inspection committee, 
anc in the event that a car of produce is 
received, which the buyer claims is not as 
represented by the seller. let this commit- 
tee be called upon at once to inspect same 
and report to both the seller and the buy- 
er what they consider. the facts of the case. 
By such inspection and report no delay 
will exist in arriving at a correct under- 
standing as to the condition of the car 
on arrival and will afford a basis for ad- 
justment at once. 

Ii must be apparent to everyone, whether 
a shipper or a receiver, that some plan 
should be agreed upon to better the exist- 
ing condition of things. Some means should 
be taken to impress upon the seller that 
it is necessary upon his part to ship prod- 
uce that in quality, condition, ete, is as 
represented when he makes the sale, Then 
some means should be provided that will 
assure him, as a shipper, that if the produce 
is as represented that upon arrival at its 


destination it will not be refused by the 
buyer. 
Factors in Maple Sugar Production. 
G. P. HASKINS, OHIO. 





The maple sugar industry presents many 
features peculiar to itself. The limited 
area on which the rock maple reachés its 
perfection 1s a sugar producer, the season 
cf the year when the crop is*harvested, the 
extreme susceptibility to changes of the 
weather, the purity of the finished product 
and the enormous quantity of counterfeit 
goods placed on the market as genuine, 
are some of the factors which make sugar 
making one of the most interesting of agri- 
cultural pursuits. 

The maple is a very shallow feeder, hav- 

*Pxtracts. from paper, ‘Produce sold and 
shipped :should’ be as represented, read by 
J. J.* White: of Buffalo, N Y,..before Jan 
meeting Natl league of com mchts, 


/ 


ing no deep, penetrating roots. On gravelly 
leam soil, fully 99 per cent of the roots are 
within one foot of the surface. They ex- 
tend over 2 sarge area and the number 
cf feeding rootlets is simply enormous. This 
explains why the tree so quickly responds 
to changes in temperature, moisture, fer- 
tility and composition of the soil. To do 
best, it should have cultivation and sun- 
shine. The nearer our sugar bushes become 
maple orchards, the more satisfactory are 
the results. This is more noticeable in the 
quality of the sap than in the quantity. 
There is individuality in the sugar bush 
the same as in the dairy. Some heavy- 
running trees produce rich sap, while oth- 
ers will yield neither good sap nor much 
of it. A black bark tree is always con- 
sidered goodgor sap. The birds find where 
they can procure sap the easiest, bore mi- 
nute holes with their beaks, the sap oozes 
out, runs down on the tree and stains the 
bark black. 

The common belief that a very cold win- 
ter will be followed by a good sugar spring, 
er that intense cold makes sweet sap, is all 
humbug. The reverse is more often the 
ease. The flow of sap depends entirely on 
the vitality of the tree and local conditions, 
such as moisture, changes of temperature, 
etc, during the sugar season. I believe the 
richness of the sap is governed by the con- 
ditions of the previous season. If it was 
one of much moisture and rapid growth, 
a poor quality of sap would naturally fol- 
low, while if the growth was only moderate, 
the season rather dry and sunshine in abun- 
dance, a larger surplus of saccharine mate- 
rial would be stored and the sap the fol- 
lowing season would contain a larger per 
cent of sugar. The limited area on which 
the maple succeeds as a sugar tree will 
forever preclude the possibility of overpro- 
duction of the pure article. The states of 
Vermont, New York, Ohio and Michigan, in 
the order named, produce the bulk ‘of the 
commercial crop. 

a 

The Right of the Buyer—No one will 
deny that the making and “selling, as 
“pure,” filled-cheese and bogus butter has 
curtailed our export trade, and diminished 
our home demand for American made 
goods to the extent of millions of dollars. 
I insist that every man, woman and child, 
when buying a pound of something, has 
legal and moral right to be told whether 
that something which he buys is pure cow 
butter or a compound of cottonseed oil, 
mixed with extract of horns and hoofs and 
flavored with baccilli. If he wants the 
pure stuff, no man has any shadow of 
right to palm off the compound upon him, 
and a strict law should be enacted and 
enforced which will prevent this class of 
frauds.—_[D. W. Longfellow, Minn, Pres 
Natl League Com Mchts. 


The Tomato Pack of 1900, covering the 
U S and Can is reported by the American 
Grocer at 5,849,593 cases, two doz tins each, 
compared with 7,404,923 cases in '99 and 
5,797,806 cases in ’98. The average for the 
past 19 years was 4,893,205 cases. The fig- 
ures show a decrease of about a fifth in the 
output of last year compared with ’99, 
which by the way was the largest on rec- 
ord. The-reduction was due in large part 
to unfavorable climatic conditions in Ind, 
Md and Va. Present stocks are considered 
liberal. The range of wholesale prices on 
N J standard tomatoes was 72%.@8s7'%4c per 
doz cans, compared with 77%@85c in ’99, 
80c@$1.15 in ’98. 


Where the Ducks Come From—In freez- 
ing poultry it is often kept for several 
months in cold storage until there is a call 
for it. Great numbers of western. ducks 
are shipped to the east alive, where they 
are fatted and marketed. Asa rule they do 
not come on until after the eastern birds 
are out of the market. It takes longer to 
fatten them, as they are allowed to run and 
so get their frame and ‘growth slowly. If£ 


it, were nat for.the. western supply which 

comes in-after our ducks are gone, it would 
‘be almost impossible to supply-the duck 
market. 





COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


Winter Poultry," 
Adjusting Values in Poultry, Contest. 


Answering W. S., RI, for eggs consumed 
you should allow the average price ob- 
tained in market for those solid. Eggs sold 
for hatching purposes at an increasewf rul- 
ing market rates should be so stated. The 
cost of advertising should be charged to 
the expense account. Estimate as accu- 
rately as possible where you cannot sup- 
ply the figures for cost of boxes, excelsior, 
etc, for packing hatching eggs. 

Where exact cost of buildings cannot be 
given, make a fair estimate of their value, 
If record is kept accurately, according to 
the rules, there should be no, difficulty in 
getting at the labor questions The amount 
of time required each day to care for the 
fowls should have been set down either in 
the record book or on a separate sheet and 
figured up at the end of the month. Allow 
for this a fair price for labor at from $1 to 
2 per day. 


The Breeding Stock in Winter. 


J. E. TAYLOR, MICHIGAN, 





I wish to ask what authority is there for 

the assertion that winter laying interferes 
with good results in the breeding season, 
or that the early winter layer is not an 
all-summer layer of fertile eggs? From 
analogy, it would be as sensible to declare 
that the heifer with first calf at an early 
age would be a failure in the dairy at a 
more mature period of her life. The Jer- 
sey as a breed and the average individ- 
ual of all breeds nearly always refutes this 
theory. I cultivate with my hens the habit 
of laying early winter eggs and laying all 
winter. As soon as a pullet or hen com- 
mences to lay I place a band on her leg. 
In this way, from the number on the band, 
I know which hens lay and-when, and I 
never band a hen that starts laying after 
Jan. - 
I find the hen that lays in Nov and Dec 
is the hen that lays in April, June, Sept and 
Oct. My eggs never run lower than 90% 
fertile and usually above 90%. The only 
exceptions to this have been where I could 
readily trace the fault to some known and 
definite defect in the health of the indi- 
viduals. Give free range, keep few male 
birds, say one to 20 or 40 females, and feed 
well, are my rules for procuring good re- 
sults in breeding. I know this is contrary 
to fanciers’ ideas, but it is so much the 
worse for the ideas. 


——— 


Choose Ducks for Your Surroundings. 


THEO. F. JAGER,-PENNSYLVANIA, 





Ducks pay shandsomely -if kept. properly. 
America’s largest poultry plants are exclu< 
sive duck ranches. If a farmer has time 
and love for the work, and the preper sandy 
soil, he can. fatten his Pekin ducklings to 
the acme of perfection as the large farms 
do, but he must get up early, make his 
mash uniform and feed only what is eaten 
up clean and quickly. Feed left-over is an 
appetite destroyer and cause sickness if left 
to sour. If your ducklings shall weigh 5 lbs 
when 10 weeks old, feed regularly, four times 
per day at least, and provide grit, shells and 
plenty of fresh drinking water. Vater to 
swim will hinder the work of fattening. 

Pekin ducks cared for in this manner, es 
pecially if kept in a moderate sized yard, 
will pay. On the other hand, Pekin ducks 
that roam across lots with the old hen, that 
get one, two or more teeds per day just 
as the old hen happens to drift home, are 
not apt to be high producers, for they are 
not built for wandering. Should a nice 
meadow or a brooklet be at your disposal 
and you wish to make a few extra pennies 
raising ducks without having to feed. and 
take care of them, try the Indian Runners, 
the Blue Swedish or the Cayugas., All.these 
varieties are built for hunting and, forag~ 
ing and do best if not confined too.closely. 
Insects and grass will be fully half their ra-~ 
tion. Take the ducks that are best suited 











to your surroundings, work, market and 
fancy. Not all ducks are good under all con- 
ditions, and not always the largest bird pays 
the best. Small, active birds will lay more 
eggs than large specimens, and they will 
hatch better, too. 


Hens Not Doing Well 








I do not feel satisfied with my hens. I 
have 48 and during Jan am getting from 
14 to_16 eggs a day, but I think I ought 
to gi more. I feed 3 qts whole wheat 
mornings, a 10-qt pail of hot mash _ at 
noon, composed of one part each of wheat 
bran, corn meal and middlings, and every 
other day 2 qts commercial meat scrap is 
added. Once or twice a week I cook small 
potatoes to mix the feed with. Apples, 
turnips and fine clover hay, second cutting, 
are kept before them all the time for green 
food. They are well; have not had a sick 
fowl this winter. There are nine late 
chickens and one old turkey in the flock. 
The feed at night is 3 qts whole wheat or 
shelled corn. Do I feed enough? Clean 
drinking water is kept before them and 
warmed in cold weather, and dust and coal 
ashes to dust themselves with.—[{Mrs Helen 
W. Adams, Onondaga Co, N Y 

We do not see as much better results 
could be expected during the winter. With 
nine late pullets, which are not laying, a 
record of 15 eggs per day from 39 hens and 
all kept in one flock is very good. The 
fowls are getting nearly enough to _ eat, 
although the amount fed at night and 
morning might be increased a little. A trial 
will show whether another quart of grain 
will be quickly eaten. Corn might be ju- 
diciously fed each night and wheat in the 
morning, varying it frequently with other 
grains. A greater variety in the grain is 
about all we would suggest. Be sure that 
they have an abundance of grit, cracked 
oyster or clam shells. 


The- Record Book for the money-in- 
poultry contest is an ideal one for the pur- 
pose. I am keeping 25 hens and two roos- 
ters in a very warm henhouse which I con- 
sider essential for successful winter poul- 
try keeping. There is plenty of sand and 
gravel for a floor which furnishes grit and 
dust baths. I have running water in the 
yard, which is enclosed with wire netting 
3 ft high, which is high enough for White 
Wyandots. In real cold weather I give a 
‘warm mash of corn meal mixed with scraps 
from the table. In ordinary weather they 
get wh": corn and wheat. The best egg 
producer is plenty of fresh meat and 
ground bone, which I procure by trapping 
muskrats in a nearby stream and chopping 
with a sharp hatchet into sizes to suit. I 
receive from $1 to 1.50 for cockerels and 
keep the hens from two to three years.— 
[G. Anderson, Thester Co, Pa. 





Bowel Trouble—Mrs W. L. and others: 
Your fowls whose droppings are black, wa- 
tery or yellowish white have bowel trouble, 
probably caused by indigestion. Give an 
abundance of sharp, hard grit, moderately 
at first, some green vegetable food and good 
wholesome food, and pure, clean water, to 
which add one teaspoonful of the following 
to each pint of water: 1% Ib sulphate of iron, 
1 oz sulphuric: acid, pure soft water 2 gals. 
Scald and keep clean all drinking vessels 
and feed boxes. Spread lime freely about 
the yard, spade it up and seed down to rye 
or wheat. Add 2 
water and sprinkle liberally around the 
house. Feed once a day a mash scalded, 
composed of four parts each of ground oats, 
wheat bran and corn meal and one part 
linseed meal, with sound, whole grain at 
other times. Every other day for a week 
add 1 oz powdered charcoal to each quart 
of wash. 





Chicago’s Big Poultry Show—tThe fifth | 


annual exhibit of the natl fanciers’ 
assn at the Coliseum in Chicago was 
fully up to the standard. Many classes 
were more complete and the birds of higher 
quality than at former shows. Taken as 
a whole the exhibit was fully up to the ex- 
pectation of the management. Entries 
were numerous and the managers had all 





oz sulphuric acid to 2 gals | 





THE POULTRY YARD 


they could do to take care of the fowls. In 
the pigeon class more than 1800 birds were 
in the coops, while the entries in the chick- 
en dept numbered about 2000. About 100 
ducks were shown, 50 geese, 100 turkeys 
and 300 Belgian hares. Besides this there 
Was a very fine cat show, a moderate sized 
dog show and a splendid exhibit of pheas- 


ants shown by Wallace Evans. The 
greater number of the exhibits as 
would naturally be expected were from Ill, 


but big entries were made by breeders in 
Ia, Ind, Mo and Mich, with a few poultry 
men from as far west as Col, as far east 
as Pa and:‘Va, as far north as Ont and as 
far’south as Ky. 





Guineas as Insect Destroyers are un- 
equaled and invaluable farmers. They are 
great travelers and keep constantly on the 
move from one side of the farm to the 
other, catching insects as they go. They 
keep off hawks and I never knew one to 
come on a place where Guineas are. They 
are great layers and I have found nests con- 
taining 30 eggs. Guineas are very nice 
eating and taste next to wild meat.—{S. 

ge isc. “Harrow, 


“$17.70 BUYS 72.228" 


fe wclghe Bogie Not & piece of wood 

to rot or wear out. Runs easy because 
the ball bearings reduce the friction. Hag 
@ mud scrapers and sil latest improvements, 


ade in 9 Sizes 3i2°%° 


ey 160r 20 in. in diameter, furnished with or 
without center disc and with or without 
eveners for t wo, three or four horses, 
: We Guarantee ‘:" an aay 
other harrow of same style, that it is made of best material. If an 
part breaks or w-ars out within 1 year on account of poor material, 
we replace it free of charge. If not found all weclaim for it and the 
dise harrow you ever saw or used, return at our expense, 
$8 5 for our Steel Lever Harrow. 2 
2 sections, 60 teeth, cuts 10 ft, 
Complete with draw bar,also 3 or 4 sections. 
ane ae = on harrows at 
reduced prices. Sen 328-page Agricultural Catslog 
Marvin Smith Co,, 55-57-59 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill 


LEE’S LICE KILLER kills all mites and body 
lice by simply sprinkling on roosts for poultry ; on bedding 
for hogs. Big sample free. Geo. H. Lee Co,, Omaha, Neb, 


= LAST TEN YEARS 


without repairs. We warrant our 
Cyphers Ineubators to do that and 
guarantee them as foliows—to require nosup- 
plied moisture ; to be self-ventilating and reg- 
ulating ; to operate with less oil and expense; 
to be fire proof; easiest tooperate ; to produce 
stronger chicks ; to out-hatch any other ma- 
chin- a refunded. Circulars and prices 
192 page book, **Profitable Poultry 
°° 200 new illustrations for 10c stamps. 
Ask = book 51, Address nearest office. 


Cyphers Inch. Co., Boston, Mass., Wayland, WN. ¥., Chicago, Ills. 
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Thia edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
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COPYRIGHT, 191. 


Terms. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a _ year; 
Fitty Cents for six months; if note paid in advance, $1.50 
er year. Subscriptions can commence at any time during 
he year. Specimen copy free. 

FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS—To all foreign countries 
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RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on your 

aper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
B paid. Thus Jan, ‘Oi, shows that yment has been 
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.DISCONTINUANCES—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must 
be paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
shopld then notify us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change in 
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and correspondence invited. For Farmers’ Exchange ad- 
vertising rates, see that department. When writing adver- 
t , State that you saw their ‘“‘ad’’ in American Agri- 
culturist, so they will do their best by you and also credit 
us with your trade. American Agriculturist is the best 
and cheapest medium in which to advertise for rural bus- 
iness in the Middle or Southern States. 

OUR GUARANTEE—We positively guarantee the_re- 
liability of each and every advertiser in this paper. This 

aran is an ironclad one. It means just what it says. 

t means that no advertisement is allowed in our columns 
until we are satisfied that the advertiser is so reliable 
that any subscriber can safely do business with him. Our 

arantee means that if any subscriber is swindled 

rough any advertisement in our columns, we will re- 
imburse him the full amount. Of course, complaint should 
be made within one week from date of any unsatisfac- 
tory transaction, with proofs, etc, so that the matter 
can be adjusted while all the circumstances are fresh. 
We do not guarantee that one advertiser’s goods are bet- 
ter than another’s, but we do guarantee that the adver- 
tiser will furntsh the article he advertises on the terms 
advertised. 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or ex- 
press money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
(but not internal revenue stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1.00, one-cen stamps preferred. 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made 
to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. A two-cent 
Stamp should be placed on all checks, drafts and express 


money orders. 
ELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building. 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
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A Great Thing for Farmers. 





We are going to offer a large number of 
valuable prizes to growers of sugar beets 
throughout the United States during the 
coming season. One object of the contest 
will be to secure reports showing clearly 
and correctly the methods pursued in 
growing one acre of sugar beets and the 
results obtained, irrespective of what these 
results may be. This class will be open to 
the entire country. 

Another object of the contest will be to 
encourage the production of sugar beets 
that contain the greatest quantity of sugar. 
Contestants in this class will be confined 
to the states in which there are factories 
where the beets are worked into sugar. 
There will be special prizes in each of these 
states. The beet sugar factory at Pekin, 
Ill, for instance, has offered $1000 in spe- 
cial prizes. We have already received as- 
surances that enable us to state that the 
cash prizes will probably reaeh at least 
$10,000 in value and may exceed that im- 
mense sum. In addition to these cash 
prizes, every township, county or state that 
desires to at once demonstrate its capacity 
in this new and profitable industry is in- 
vited to offer prizes for beets grown there- 
in. Manufacturers of fertilizers of imple- 
ments used in beet culture, seedsmen and 
all others who would profit by a vast and 
immediate development ‘of this great in- 
dustry, will also find it to their advantage 
to contribute to the prize list. 

We invite correspondence from all per- 


sons interested, either as contributors 
to the prize list, or as beet grow- 
ers in competition for the prizes. Of 








EDITORIAL 


course in an enterprise of this magnitude 
it takes some weeks to arrange all the de- 
tails, to make up the prize list in full, ete, 
but these matters are being rapidly at- 
tended to. The complete detailed an- 
nouncement will appear in our columns 
as soon as prepared. The rules of the con- 
test will be very simple, and all possible 
information desired will be set forth in the 
contestants’ manual that is now in prep- 
aration. 

This is a rare opportunity for farmers 
everywhere, to co-operate with their state 
experiment stations and with the U S dept 
of agri, as well as with existing beet sugar 
factories, to make a thorough test of sugar 
beet culture on a _ practical scale. Beets 
make a’‘remarkably valuable stock feed, 
and are worth growing for that purpose 
alone, where it is not convenient to mar- 
ket them at a factory. Most of the beet 
sugar factories are generously contributing 
to the support of this great effort, and 
there is every indication that the sugar 
beet growers’ contest of 1901 will be the 
most interesting and most helpful effort 
yet made in behalf of American agricul- 
ture in general and this new industry in 
particular. 

Will everyone in any way interested 
please write to American Agriculturist at 
once. Time is short, so that the immediate 
co-operation of all interested is imperative 
to the largest success. 





The agrarian party in Germany has ap- 
parently won a complete victory, as the 
government promises to enact an extreme- 
ly high tariff against all agricultural prod- 
ucts imported into the German empire. It 
is also proposed to greatly improve the in- 
ternal waterways of that country, as well 
as to give farmers lower freight rates on 
railways. The export bounty on _ beet 
sugar is to be continued. In a word, it is 
now the declared policy of Germany to sus- 
tain her domestic agriculture at any and 
all hazards. She has long sought to ex- 
clude American meat products and fruits 
on sanitary grounds and now frankly de- 
clares her purpose to impose so high a 
tariff as to exclude agricultural products 
from any country. Meanwhile the manu- 
facturing industries of Germany are be- 
coming quite depressed, and it remains to 
be seen to what extent the consumers there 
will submit to ultra-protection for the bene- 
fit of agriculture. Our investigations the 
past summer showed that under intelli- 
gent management, agriculture was more 
profitable in Germany at the present time 
than in any other. part of Europe, if not 
in the world. But if Germany discrim- 
inates unfairly against its American prod- 
ucts it will be proper for this country to 
retaliate by doubling or trebling the coun- 
tervailing duty on German beet sugars. 





The Grout bill is sidetracked in the U S 
senate. It must come out this session. Now 
is the time for American farmers to show 
their hands. Write your senators at once 
and insist upon the passage of this bill the 
T-resent session. The oleo people have shown 
their hands and are doing their best to kill 
this measure. The Standard Butterine Co, 
with a capital of dver a million dollars, is 
building an enormous pdant covering sev- 
eral acres within the District of Columbia, 
not over three miles from the senate cham 
ber. When the Grout bill passed the house 
it was generally believed that this company 
would suspend work upon their buildings, 
but not a moment has been lost and the 
machinery for operation is being installed. 
Toes this look like the dleo promoters were 
discouraged? They are confident of the ul- 
timate defeat of the bill. Every farmer in 
America should note this and act at once. 
When in Washington last week, we inter- 
viewed Secretary Wilson, ex-Gov Hoard of 
Wisconsin and several senators who are 
supporting the bill, and all urge the neces- 
sity of help from individual farmers all over 
the country. This is a business proposi- 
tion, and should be met promptly. Every 
farmer should do his duty and write at 





once to his senator without,-delay—better 
yet, telegraph. 


— 


The animated discussion at the western 
New York horticultural society last week 
should not cause a division in the organi- 
zation. The society is the most powerful 
and influential body of horticulturists in 
this country, if not in the world. The San 
Jose scale question which seemed to divide 
the organization can be amicably adjusted. 
The society will lose much of its prestige 
as a factor in American horticulture should 
a division occur and some plan should be 
perfected for a fair and lasting settlement 
of the differences: between nurserymen 
and fruit growers. The San Jose scale ques- 
tion is without doubt one of the most im- 
portant subjects confronting American 
horticulture to-day. Fumigation of nur- 
sery stock to control the scale is a sim- 
ple and inexpensive operation. Once this 
fact understood, nurserymen who now re- 
gard disinfection as a great hardship will 
be among the first to favor it. This has 
already been the experience in other sec- 
tions. Certain progressive nurserymen are 
installing outfits for the purpose. 

The recommendation of Gov Odell of New 
York to transfer the work of stamping out 
tuberculosis of cattle and glanders of horses 
from the state board of health to the de- 
partment of agriculture, is in the line of 
common sense and a more economical and 
effective administration of this work. The 
state board of health has done practically 
nothing toward stamping out tuberculosis 
for the past few years except to pay some 
of its members nice, fat salaries. It is true 
that there has been little money appropri- 
ated for work in this line, the legislature 
wisely refusing to allow a _ wholesale 
slaughter of suspected cattle. Should the 
department of agriculture be given the con- 
trol of this work, a policy would undoubt- 
edly be adopted serving to dispese of the 
most dangerous cases and placing the sus- 
pected ones under a system of quarantine 
which would not destroy their usefulness 
nor affect the health of mankind. 

By no means the least interesting por- 
tions of this number of American Agricul- 
turist are those containing the attract- 
ive advertisements. It will pay every pro- 
gressive farmer to read them. While early 
February is a period when stock feeding 
end winter dairying are at their hight, so is 
it a time when lengthening days remind the 
gardener, the fruit grower, the poultry 
fancier, that he must plan out his cam- 
paign for spring activities. Patronize our 
troroughly reliable advertisers to the ex- 
tent, at least, of sending for their free cat- 
alogs and price lists, at the same time men- 
tioning the fact that. you saw their ad in 
cur columns. This will help you, will please 
tnem, and lastly will aid us in furnishing 
our subscribers with these substantial num- 
bers of an up-to-date farm journal at the 
pittance of scarcely 2c per week. 

Maryland tobacco growers and others in 
the south will be interested in Connecticut 
methods of packing tobacco printed else- 
where in this issue. The editor visited Mr 
Stevens’s farm a short time ago and pho- 
tographed the interior of one of his tobacco 
barns, showing his method of wrapping and 
storing product. The article on Page 175 
will be followed by others along this line. 
Many things practiced by New England to- 
bacco growers thus described in-American 
Agriculturist will be helpful to our southern 
and western readers. 

cL  — 

The stitcher on our press is temporarily 
out of order. Subscribers should pin or 
stitch the sheets together. This trouble 
will be rectified in a week or two. One of 
the remarkable things about American Ag- 
riculturist is its almost human press, which 
delivers 10,000 complete magazines per hour! 








Tie Each Horse carefully and securely, 
and Sust long enough so he can reach his 
nose to the floor. 











Horticulture at the Front. 


[From Page 155.] 


by cries of “Put him out.” The trouble, 
however, was not ended, as subsequent 
events showed. The following officers were 
unanimously elected: . Pres, William C. 
Barry; vice-prests, S. D. Willard, Albert 
'wood, J. S. Woodward, T. B. Wilson; sec- 
treas, John Hall; executive committee, C. 
M. Hooker, H. S. Wiley, Edward M. Moody, 
W. R. Smith and George Atwood. 

Pres Barry now assumed the chair and 
the first paper of the afternoon was read 
by Prof Waugh on The best plums for gen- 
eral use and planting. The address was 
a very interesting and instructive one, and 
we will print it in part in later issues. The 
next paper was by Miss Anna Barrows of 
Boston, who read a very scholarly paper on 
The apple in cookery. A rising vote of 
thanks was extended to Miss Barrows, 
which she gracefully acknowledged. The 
vigilant McCollum was awaiting an oppor- 
tunity to again bring up the topic which 
had disturbed the serenity of the meeting. 
He insisted upon the report of the legisla- 
tive com, and when Pres Barry ruled him 
out of order, he appealed from the decision 
of the chair, which was not recognized. 
Cries of derision greeted this declaration 
from some members and Mr McCollum was 
more vigorously, rather than politely, re- 
auested to sit down. Pres Barry again stat- 
ed that he thought the gentleman was out 
of order. “I dislike to say this,” said Mr 
Barry, with cutting distinctness, ‘“‘but the 
fact is that every dollar of that $500 ex- 
pended by the legislative com was paid by 


the firm of Ellwanger & Barry. Moreover, © 


this meeting decided only a few moments 
ago that such matters as these should not 
be brought up for discussion, and I there- 
fore rule Mr McCollum out of order.’’ 

“T appeal from the decision of the chair,” 
shouted Mr McCollum, jumping upon the 
platform beside Pres Barry, waving his 
arms toward the audience. ‘I want to sub- 
mit to this convention the question of 
whether or not they want to hear this re- 
port.” “Report! Report!’ came back in an- 
swer from what was evidently the major- 
ity of the horse. Mr McCollum looked tri- 
umphantly at Pres Barry, whose features 
were hardened into an expression of grim 
determinatioa, who said, ‘“‘No, the chair will 
not allow that report to come in.” At this 
juncture Mr Smith, the man who had a 
few moments before declared his faith in 
Pres Barry, and who had so successfully 
smoothed the turbulent waters, now arose 
and said: “Do I understand that the chair 
refuses to allow the report of the legisla- 
tive com to be submitted to this body?” 
President Barry made a slight grimace of 
despair and said brusquely: ‘‘Well, let the 


report come in.” A waye of applause 
greeted this announcement, while Pres 
3crry smiled broadly. The report was 


called for, but it was discovered that the 
chairman, S. D. Willard,-was not in the 
room, and Pres Barry quickly seized the 
opportunity of proceeding with the pro- 
gram, introducing the inimitable J. H. Hale 
of Ct, whose keen foresight soon had the 
convention in a roar of laughter, and who 
proved himself the most popular speaker in 
the society. His address was full of wise, 
practical suggestions from a rich fund of 
experience, and intermingled with the sun- 
shine and good humor of the man. 

The evening session was addressed by 
Profs Slingerland and Lowe on the insects 
of the year and experiments on the San 
Jose seale. Both lectures were illustrated 
with lantern slides. Mr Hale was called 
for and showed the convention a series of 
slides from photographs taken by Prof 
Johnson in his Ga orchard. The first paper 
of the morning session was by Prof Craig 
on Orchard cover crops. We will further 
notice this address in future issues. The 
next paper was by Dr W. H. Jordan, who 
spoke on The commercial and sanitary im- 
portance of pure food legislation. He is a 
scholarly and forcible speaker and held his 
audience closely. The paper was full of 





valuable hints and will be printed in ab- 
stract by us later. 
ACTION ON LEGISLATIVE REPORT. 
The last session was given up almost 
wholly to answering questions and receiv- 
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ing the reports of special committees. Pres | 


Barry announced that Irving Rouse and 
George A. Sweet, representing the eastern 
nursery assn, desired to meet S. D. Willard, 
C. M. Hooker and Mc McCollum, represent- 
ing the fruit growers, in the committee 
room at once. This brought forth a burst 
of applause. In a few moments the report 
of the legislative com was called for and 
Mr Willard came forwavd and stated that 
the nurserymen had agreed to assist the 
fruit growers in securing an increase in the 
appropriation for the inspection of nurs- 
eries and orchards from $10,000 to 25,000, pro- 
vided they (the fruit growers) would drop 
the fumigation question at this time. The 
nurserymen further agreed to assist in se- 
curing further legislation next session if 
@ more careful examination shows that the 
scale is on the increase in the nurseries. 
A resolution covering these points was of- 
fered by Mr Sweet and carried by a unani- 
(mous vote of those present, many staying 
out. The convention then adjourned. 

It was evident on all sides that the adjust- 
ment of the question was not satisfactory 
to all, and unless general sentiment is 
speedily changed, a new organization to be 
known as the eastern N Y fruit growers’ 
assn will be formed in the near future. A 
movement is now on foot to call a conven- 
tion of fruit growers in Syracuse some time 
in Feb. 





Winter Work at the Pan-American— 
Winter arrested almost all work in the 
hort dep. All shrubs, roses, herbaceous 
plants and bulbs were amply protected. The 
lily ponds were allowed to form 4 or 5 in 
of ice, which they quickly did during the 
cold spell in Dec. They were then covered 
with 6 in of leaves, and on that were 
spread hemlock boughs. The _ protection 
given to everything insures the best results 
in the spring. The hort building is com- 
plete and decorating the interior will soon 
begin. This is the most handsome of the 
many magnificent buildings on the grounds. 
The conservatories are also complete and 
steam heating is being installed, and by the 
early part of Feb they will be ready for 
occupancy. Inthe greenhouses a_ great 
amount of propagating is going on and hun- 
dreds of thousands of bedding plants will 
be needed. 





Melons in Italy are inferior in quality to 
those grown in the U S. They are good 
keepers and the growers pull them while 
still green, hanging them up in the open 
air until winter, when they are eaten. In 
this way they greatly improve in flavor and 
are far superior to those that ripen during 
the summer. 


BUGGY WHEELS $5.90 

4 BUGE SARVEN’S PATENT, tired and banded, 
height 3 ft. 4in., $ft. 8in., or4 ft. Spokes] J, or 
13-inch. Forany other sizes send for catalogue. 
Cut this ad, out and send tous. SEND NO MONEY, 
state size wheel wanted we will send them 














Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, including 
grapes. Ornamental Trees, Evergreens 
and Shrubs for public and private grounds, 
Shade Trees for streets. Hardy Roses, 
| Hardy Plants, Climbers, etc. 
Our beautifully illustrated catalogue, replete 
with practical hints for planters, FREE, 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Mt, Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Established over 60 years. 
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$17-95 Fave RIDING QULTIVATOR 


$17.95 FOR A REGULAR $30.00 ULTIVATOR. 
ay SEND NO MONEY 
if youlive in Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Kentucky, Illinois, 
lowaor sour (if in 
any other state send 
$1.00), cut this ad. out 
and send tous and we 
will PTR AME RIDING 
SUE fale te 
rom our factory in 
centralOhio byfreight 
C. O. D., subject to ex- 
~ amination. You can 
examine it at your 





: Oi nF 
freight depot, and if found perfeetly satisfactory, exactly as repre- 
sented, the equal of any riding cultivator made, regardless of price. 
sucha cultivatoras others sellat 830.00and upwards, {7 95 
then pay the freight agent our Special Offer Price, 5 


and freicht charges. The cultivator weighs pounds, and 
the freight willaverage about 82.00 for each 500 miles. 

We offer this 6-shovel, all steel riding cultivator under 
our binding guarantee as the highest grade cultivator 
made, a steel riding cultivator embodying all the very latest 
improvements, all the good points of every other high grade 
cultivator, with the defects of none, This cultivator is made 
by one of the best makers in this country, from the best mate- 
rial that money can bay, only skilled mechanics are employed. 
it is acuitivator that will outwear two of the ordinary cheap 
machines. The six shovels are made of soft center steel that 
outwears ali others and scoursin any soil. The frames are made 
from the highest grade angle steel, extra strong, and will withstand 
any kind of usage. It is the easiest handling, most sim- 
ple, strongest and most iurable riding cultivator made. 

T 1 7 9 we furnish this cultivator complete with tongue, single- 
AT $17.95 tree and six shovels. ty complete vee toe 
tivators at prices ranging from cents up, 

FREE OULTIVATOR CATALOG 


*°'SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, lil. 





Prait Packages 
For BERRIES, 


PEACHES, GRAPES 
and MELONS. 











We offer $100 ‘nm prizes 
Early Sweet Corn. 


Ilustrated Catalogue, FREE. 
on a new y e 
The eartiest in the world, 


fJOLMES' sscutecs 


pk 
Tested Seeds card in gach packet, Our 
us’ ie sen 
FREE, describing this and ther grand novel 
rics mee Wane de eotan 
H. L. HOLMES, Seedsman, Herrisburg, Pa. 


THE THREE BEST BERRIES. 


Mersereau Blackberry. Large, ironclad 

rolific, early iuscious. King Raspberry. ory ony 
argest and brightest crimson. Lester 
most beautiful and most profitablestrawberry. Liustrate 
and fully described in my Spring Catalogue. Also many 
other choice new and all the good old varieties of 
STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, BLACKBERRIES 
GRAPES, CURRANTS, GOOSEBERRIES, APPLES, PEACH- 
Es, PEARS, PLUMS, CHERRIES, QUINCES, NUTS, etc. 

Mailed free to ali applicants. 


J. T. LOVETT, Little Silver, N. J. 















WE OFFER TRUE TO NAME. 
375,000 Appie, Standard 
and Dwarf Pear, Cherry 
and Pium Trees. 
Japan Piums a Specialty. 


Save half your money by buying direct 
ofthe producer. Let us price your list 
of wants. Send for our free catalogue 
of fruit or ornamental trees, also copy 
of Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Green’s Nursery Co.,Rochester,W. Y. 
For 10c. we will mail two plants 
of our Red Cross Currant, 


















GREGORY’S 
Warranted Seed 











It matters not how rich the land, 
Or ha 


rd the labor on it, 
Vexation is the only crop 
Bad seed will raise upon it. 
All seed warranted to be pure and reliable, 
as per page 2 of catalogue. Our trade with 
market gardeners.4s immense; and market 
—— buy none but the best of seed. 
rite for our new Vegetable and Flower Seed 
catalogue—free to everybody. 
J. J. He. GREGORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Mass. 








OUR FRUIT TREES GROW. 


We have thousands of all the best varieties of 
TREES and PLANTS. APPLES &c., PEARS 9., 
PEACHES 4c., etc. Wecansaveyou money. Hand- 
some illustrated catalogue FRE Send for it to-day. 
HIGHLAND NursEry Co,, Dept. J Rochester, N.Y. 
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“Meeting of Pennsylvania Horticulturists. 





The recent annual meeting of the Pa hort 
assn in Harrisburg was well attended and 
a very successful meeting in every respect. 
The general fruit exhibit was not large, 
and the varieties represented were not such 
as would attract much attention. The ex- 
hibit clearly showed that no special effort 
thad been made in the collection. and pres- 
ervation of fruits for exhibition purposes, 
One of the most striking features of the 
exhibit was a collection of citrus fruits 
from Fla, made by J. Horace McFarland of 
Harrisburg. The necessity of additional 
legislation for the protection of the fruit 
interests was ably discussed by Sec of Agri 
John Hamilton. A special committee 
brought in a report which will be present- 
ed to the present legislature for some ac- 
tion thereon. The bill provides for the 
creation of an office under the general 
supervision of the dept of agri and provides 
for the appointment of a state entomolo- 
gist and pathologist with an _ assistant. 
By special request Prof W. G. Johnson, 
formerly of Maryland, now associate editor 
of American Agriculturist, was asked his 
experiences, after having successfully oper- 
ated a law of a similar character in Mary- 
land. He said that by all means a law of 
this character to be successful to the 
greatest possible extent should be entirely 
free from political influences and the work 
proseeuted strictly on a non-political basis. 
His suggestions were kindly received and 
a vote of thanks extended to him. 

The otficers elected for 1901 are: Pres, 
Howard A. Chase; vice-pres, Calvin Coop- 
er, W. T. Creasy and M. C. Dunlevy; 
rec sec, Enos B. Engle; cor sec, William 
P. Brinton; treas, Samuel C. Moon. A 
paper by Mr W. H. Stout on his expe- 
riences in horticulture was of interest and 
will be given further notice in these col- 
umns. Calvin Cooper addressed the assn 
on the use and abuses of spraying. An 
evening lecture by Prof John Craig of Cor- 
nell univ on the decoration of the home 
was of special interest. It was illustrated 
by a series of photographs showing special 
phases of landscape gardening adapted to 
the home. This address was followed by 
one by Prof Johnson, who gave some of 
his experiences in the most remarkable 
peach orchard in America. The lecture 
was illustrated by about 150 slides, showing 
the conditions in orchards in Ga, Ct, Mich, 
W Va and Md. Both addresses were high- 
ly appreciated and a vote of thanks extend- 
ed to the lecturers. A very notable fea- 
ture of this convention was the conspicu- 
ous absence of ladies. Next meeting will 


be held at Bloomsburg, Columbia Co, in 
Jan, 1902. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


New Officers Board of Agriculture. 


The Pa state board agri had a very Sc2- 
cessful meeting last week at Harrisburg. 
Officers elected for the ensuing year are: 
Gov William A. Stone, president; 
vice-pres, M. E. Conard, R. J. Weld, C. N. 
Broadhead; executive committee, A. J. 
Kohler, H. G. McGowan, H. C. Snaveley, 
Jason Sexton, W. H. Stout, M. N. Clark 
and W. F. Beck. Botanist, Thomas Meehan; 
pomologist, Cyrus T. Fox; chemist, Dr W. 
Frear; microscopists, Dr H. Leffman and 
Prof Cc. B. Cochran; entomologists, Prof 
R. C. Scheidt and Dr H. Skinner. 

Appointments by the executive com are 
as follows: Advisory com, M. N. Clark, 
W. F. Beck and H. G. McGowan; legisla- 
tive com, Jason Sexton, A. J. Kohler, 
T.ouis Piollet, G. G. Hutchinson and M. E. 
Conard. The legislative com recommended 
appropriations for better facilities for agri- 
cultural instruction at the state col, for 
establishing central high schools, for en- 
forcing the oleo law, and for paying the 
expenses of members attending annual 
meeting of state board. Gov Stone ex- 
pressed his wish to assist the farmers in 
protecting their interests. 


cs 





Cooperstown, Venango Co, Jan 28—Good 
stock is scarce, but plenty of scrubs every- 
where. Some people are satisfied to work 
all susnmer gathering feed to winter stock 
that yields but very little but manure, and 
this is generally thrown out under the 
eaves and the best part washed out and 
earried to some run or gravel spot, where it 
sinks and is lost. No wonder this kind of 
a farmer complains of hard times. There 
will be a farmers’ institute under auspices 
of the state board of agri Feb 6-7. A big 


meeting is aneienponne, Buff Orpington 
pullets hatched the véry last of July are 
now laying well. Some farmers improving 
every opportunity to advance next season’s 
work. The manure spreader has become 
almost an indispensable farm implement. 
Eggs 25c, butter 22 to 25c, hay $15, oats 30c, 
ear corn 25c per 35 Ibs. The butter and 
cheese factory at Bradleytqwn is in need of 
a first-class operator. It has been idle for 
two years. 

West Chester, Chester Co, Jan 28—Twen- 
ty-two head of stock perished in a fire 
which destroyed a barn belonging to Miss 
Florence Yeatman, between Hamorton and 


the Anvil, Jan 21. . Farm machinery and 
wagons were consumed. The stock com- 


prised cows, calves and hogs. The origin of 


the fire is a mystery. 

The Philadelphia Beekeepers’ assn at 
its nineteenth annual meeting elected the 
following oftticers: Pres, Dr Harry Town- 
send; vice-pres, W. E. Flower; sec-treas, 
Fred Hahman, 

MARYLAND. 

Heavy Losses by Fire—Fire broke out 
in the large stables and dairy of Frank C. 
Hutton at Clappers, Montgomery Co, near 
Boyds, Jan 23, and the entire contents of 
stables, ete, were burned. Eight fine 
horses and 27 fine Jersey cattle were lost. 
Some of the cattle cost $150 each. Many 
of them had taken prizes at the fairs. The 
eight horses burned were valued at about 
900 and a safe estimate on the fine stock 
of Jerseys would be near 1800. The barn 
itself could not be replaced for less than 
1500.——A large barn, wagon shed and oth- 
er outbuildings on the farm of William 
Feeser, near Basshoar’s Mill, in Tanney- 


town district, Carroll Co, were destroyed 
by fire Jan 21. The barn on the home 





farm of the late Abram S. Zentz, three 
miles north of Thurmont, Frederick Co, 
was burned Jan 19. A large wagon shed, 
two corn cribs and every outbuilding on 
the place were burned. Large quantities 
of hay, straw and corn and a valuable 
list of farm machinery and implements, 
together with one horse, one colt, 13 head 
of cattle, several fat hogs and about 100 
chickens were lost. The barn and some 
of the cattle was the property of Adam R. 
Zentz; the produce, a large part of the 
cattle and the farm machinery belonged 
to the tenant, W. C. Jacobs. 

Washington Co—This is a great wheat, 
fruit and hay producing county. Wheat 
crop was very good. Wheat 0c, corn 65c 
per bbl, oats 40c per bu, potatoes 60c, hay 
$15 per ton, hogs 5c gross, butter 25c, eggs 
20c. Limestone land sells at 45 to 90 per 
acre. Growing wheat looking fine, with in- 
creased acreage. Farmers prosperous. 


Early Lambs, Silos and Ensilage were 


the topics discussed at the institute at 
Towson, last week. The attendance was 
very good and interest was keen. Joseph 
E. Wing af © discussed the raising of 
lambs for the early market. The Dorset 


sheep, he suggested, would make a good 
breed for Md and would be comparatively 
free from attacks of dogs, because both 
bucks and ewes have horns and are able 
to defend themselves. Lambs should _ be 
protected from the sun in summer, should 
be furnished with pure water, and never 
be disturbed when asleep. Silo and ensilage 
was the subject of an address of Edward 
Van Alstyne of N Y state. He said silos were 
of great value to farmers and raisers of 
cattle, and especially to the dairy farmer. 
Th was no place, he thought, where silos 
could be used to greater advantage than in 
Md, where corn is plentiful and hay rather 
searce. Silos could be built by the farmer 
with his own lumber. He recommended 
silos on the score of economy and said the 
making of ensilage was the best way to use 
acorn crop. Milk could be produced cheap- 
er this way than in any other manner. J. 
R. Laughlin, assistant state uhemist at the 
exper sta, College Park, made an explan- 
nation of the effects of various fertilizers 
upon soils and crops. 
hn ncdinallianiicttenals 


Crops Typical to America, and their 
proper cultivation and fertilization forms 
an appropriate text for an interesting book 


just published by the German Kali works, 
of 93 Nassau street, N Y city. The book 


named the ‘Farmers’ Guide” is handsome- 
ly bound, well illustrated and free to any 
farmer who will write for it, 
this paper. 


mentioning 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


NEW JERSEY. 


Bevans, Sussex Co, Jan 28—Farmers are 
busy filling icehouses. Roads in good con- 
dition for hauling heavy loads, but it is 
hard to keep horses sharp on the frozen 
ground. A number of farmers are 
selling their walnut lumber; it is shipped 
to England, commanding fancy prices. All 
kinds of lumber getting very scarce through 
the Delaware valley. Only a few years 
ago most any day in the spring a dozen 
rafts might have been seen passing down 
the river to market. That is nearly a 
thing of the past. A farmers’ institute 
was held at Layton a short time ago. It 
was conducted by Sec Franklin Dye and 
other first-class speakers were in attend- 
ance, which made it a very interesting 
and instructive all-day meeting, it being 
the first of the kind held in this vicinity. 
The question. of building macadam roads 
is being agitated to quite an extent in this 
county. Eggs are bringing good prices, 
butter still holds at 25c per lb, hay, baled, 
$18 per ton. 

Prospect Plains, Middlesex Co, Jan 28— 
Farmers are beginning to secure farms 
for rent and there is a demand for them. 
John S. Day’s farm of 160 acres will be 
occupied by Harvey Duncan and H. R. 
Day has bought the Charles Breckwedel of 
84 acres near Dayton for $6800. D. Griggs 
will occupy the John V. Fisher farm of 
50 acres this year. The I. V. Roe farm, 
near Jamesburg, now occupied by Mr Dun- 
can, will be occupied by H. Perrine. ~ So 
far there have been but few auctions and 
prices are above the average with ready 
buyers. Good cows bring from 30 to 60 
each with prompt sales. Corn about 42c, 
rye 48c, wheat, if not too badly eaten by 
the moth, 65 to 70c, oats 32c, timothy 15, 
clover 12, dressed pork 6% to 7c, creamery 
butter 25c, potatoes 55c. Not very many 
potatoes housed in this vicinity, farmers 
selling them out of the field and buying 
their seed from N Y. Milk producing is 
receiving attention and markets are sought 
in the nearby towns, especially at the shore 
points. S. Longstreet ships 100 qts daily. 
During the last cold snap the ice houses 
#t this place were filled with good pure 
ice. Lemuel Stults, an enterprising farm- 
er, has the finest blooded cattle, poultry 
and hogs in this section. He reads The 
Agriculturist. William H. Debow is sell- 
ing about 50 carloads of manure and gets 
1.90 per ton at the sta. Fertilizer men 
are active. There was a larger acreage 
sown to rye this last fall than in many 
years. Grain and straw unthreshed bring 
13.50 per ton, and farmers are selling that 
way in preference to threshing. Among 
the buyers here W. K. Snedeker is hand- 
ling the greater part of the grain. His 
method is popular with the farmers, as 
he will pay cash each load if wanted. 
During the fall I. S. Selvers & Bro of 
Cranbury bought all the potatoes offered, 
paying good cash prices for them. W. H. 
Debow is spraying his pear and apple 
orchards now and other farmers are follow- 
ing his example. The farmers’ club at their 
next meeting in. Feb will discuss How to 
reduce taxation. Reuben Walters will this 
year quit raising potatoes and give his 
attention to onions, using sets instead of 
seed. Squire McDowell grows carrots and 
says they pay better than potatoes. 


— ae 





I like American Agriculturist very much. 
The reports from different counties are 
helpful and interesting.—[C. B. Potter, Cat- 
taragus Co, N Y. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Krauser’s liquid extract of smoke is 
made from selected hickory wood. It is 
applied to meat with a brush or sponge. 
It contains the same ingredients that pre- 
serve meat that is smoked in the old way. 





‘It gives meat a @elicious, sweet flavor and 


gives perfect protection against insects 
and mold. It is cheaper and cleaner than 
the old way. Information concerning its 
use, cost, etc, can be had by writing to the 
makers, E. Krauser & Bro, Milton, Pa. 





On Another Page in this issue is the an- 


nouncement of a catalogue of Montgomery 
Ward & Co, the great mail order house of 
Chicago. This catalogue; which is the 
keystone of their business, gives the de- 
scription of every single article of the 70.- 
000 or more which they offer to furnish. 
Every family in the United States should 
have this book because with it at hand one 
has a dictionary of every conceivable arti- 
cle of necessity or luxury. 








MICHIGAN. 





Kalamazoo Co—Much wood is being sent 
into towns where it sells from $1.50 to 2 
per cord. Ten years ago wood was used 
for fuel almost exclusively, but now coal is 
becoming ‘quite popular. Wheat does not 
look aS» well now as it did a few weeks 
ago. Corn about all husked. The yield is 
good. The oats crop was not a large one 
and oat straw can scarcely be secured at 
any price. Farmers are lo king about for 
some new crop. as wheat raising has not 
paid for several ~ears. Dairying is receiv- 
ing more attention and some are going into 
the poultrv business. Wheat is worth 70 
to 75c, corn 30 to 40c, oats 25c, rve 40c, tim- 
othy hay 35c, clover 7 to 8, potatoes 40c, 
apples 1, beans 1.50, clover seed 5, butter 
20c, eggs 200, dressed pork 6.25, live hogs 
4.50. Most hogs have been marketed and 
many are feeding for early spring sales. 
Stock hogs’are hard to get. Lambs are 
worth 5 and scarce. More cattle being fed 
than usual. 

Bay Co--The past year was generally sat- 
isfactory in this section. There are three 
beet sugar factories and three chicory fac- 
tories in the county. Over $760,000 was paid 
to farmers the past season for these two 
crops. During the first two weeks of this 
year 54 mortgages were discharged, as com- 
pared with 8 during the same period last 
year. The greatest drawback in raising 
sugar beets and chicory is to get the nec- 
essary help at the proper time. Winter 
wheat is apparently all right, although 
there was considerable hard freezing early 
and an absence of snow covering. How- 
ever, during the past few weeks fields have 
been blanketed with from one _ to three 
inches of snow, and the wheat plants are 
probably all right. Good fat cattle are 
scarge and many are being killed when only 
half fatted. All kinds of farm stock healthy. 
A co-operative beet sugar factory is con- 


templated in this section and will be in 
operation by next fall. 
> NEW YORK. 


Athens, Greene Oo, Jan 29—Ice is of good 
quality. Plans have been made for the en- 
largement of the house known as the Wrig- 
ly farm near Leeds. The owner, John W. 
Ward, says the contract calls for a building 
22 by 40 ft, nearly all of which is intended 
for bedrooms for summer boarders. The 
Catskill electric railroad is completed 
through the village and preparations are 
being made to extend it to Leeds. Farm- 
ers have taken advantage of good roads to 
haul wood to market, realizing $4 per cord. 
There will be less wood cut this winter than 
usual. Wells are quite low in some places. 
Eggs 28c, butter 22c, veal calves 6 to 7c. 


Frankfort, Herkimer Co, Jan 28—Addison 
Clappsadle has rented his farm for the 
coming summer. George Reed and Gilbert 
Gleeson have been cutting wood for Addi- 
son Clappsadle. Potatoes are worth 50c per 
bu, eggs 25 to 30c per doz. Frank Harvey 
has moved to the Harbor to work as a sec- 
tion hand, The Bleecker street railroad 
will run to Iitgn: 

Campville, Tinga Co, Jan 29—Henry Ste- 
vens is doing a large business with his saw- 
mill, mainly with his own timber. A large 
quantity of spiles are being shipped from 
this place to Buffalo. Winter grain is look- 
ing well. Cows continue to be shipped to 
eastern markets. Potatoes are being held 
for the seed trade in March. 


Callicoon Depot, Sullivan Co, Jan 29— 
Weather has been quite cold. Much ice 
‘ut little snow. Ice houses nearly all filled 
with very fine ice. The Gore Bros recently 
bought the C. Heighlinger farm of 60 acres 
for $1200. Geonge Kautz moved from his 
brother Charles’s farm to Hortomville. The 
Ferber boys will work the farm. Stock has 
wintered fairly well so far. Fodder very 
searce. There was a poor hay crop in this 
section. Htay is selling at $10 to 12 in the 
barn, eres 23c per doz, butter 23c. 


Fort Ann, Washington Co, Jan 29—A 
farmers’ institute will be held here Feb 15- 
16. A good meeting is expected. This will 
be the third institute of the kind held.in 
town under the local management of Wil- 
liam Ward. Edgar Acome will remain on 
the Gibbs farm this season, shipping his 
eream to Troy. Shipping cream from this 


point: for 12c per gt pays the best of any 
method of disposing of the dairy product. 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


The skimmilk is worth $10 per cow a season 


to feed calves and pigs. The home butter 
making comes next as a matter of profit. 
Hay moving, with prices firm, 10 to 12 at 
barn, potatoes 55c, butter 22 to 28c, eggs 
26 to 30c, pork, light 6144c d w, heavy 6c d w. 
Beef 5c d w. Ice harvest progressing. The 
farmers’ mutual fire insurance co of this 
town held their annual meeting Jan 12 and 
re-elected officers for ensuing year: Wil- 
liam Ward, pres; E. B. Washburn, sec and 
treas. The company was organized May 14, 
1898. Mr Colvin of Moriah is negotiating for 
the Starbuck farm. Mr Campney remains 
on the O. J. Mason farm. Ward Harris of 
Saratoga is negotiating for the Clayton 
farm of Granville. 


Bethany, Genesee Co, Jan 28—Many have 
their apples yet; prices $2 to 2.25 per bbl. 
Real estate is changing hands at better 
prices than for some years. Beans 2 to 2.25, 
wheat 74c. Hay is searce. Most farmers 
have silos which help them out. A fine 
winter and good roads with but little snow. 
Cabbage is changing hands at 10 per ton. 
A large acreage raised here. 


Mohawk, Herkimer Co, Jan 28—Farmers 
are drawing bark to the tannery at Middle- 
ville for $5 per tom. Many are drawing logs 
to mill; considerable building is being con- 
templated for the coming summer. Ice has 
been in splendid condition and many have 
availed themselves of the opportunity to 
fill houses. Grip is very prevalent in this 
vicinity. The Herkimer Co grangers’ ex- 
change had a meeting of the stockholders 
Jan 19. The store is in a very prosperous 
condition. The directors declared a divi- 
dent of 10 per cent to the stockholders, re- 
taining the remaining amount as a reserve 
fund to be used in buying goods in large 
quantities. This store 1s a great conve- 
nience, not only to the farmers but to the 
inhabitants of Mohawk, Ilion and Herki- 
mer, where it is centrally located. Eggs 
are very scarce in this vicinity and the 
price very high. Butter also is in great 
demand. The condensery at Frankfort is 
paying 3c per qt for milk, and many. farm- 
ers send their milk there. Cows are high. 
Hay brings $15 to 16 per ton. Sam Becker 
has mpved onto Walter Getman’s farm and 
T. Muldoon onto James Christman’s farm. 


Nassau, Rensselaer Co, Jan 29—Most of 
the ice houses are filled with fine ice from 
9 to 13 in thick. ‘Mails along the route of 
the Albany and Hudson electricroad are 
carried. Nassau village will have three mails 
per day. Collector Vickery has nearly com- 
pleted the collection of the town taxes. The 
Nassau Elgin Creamery Co held its annual 
meeting’ for the election of officers and other 
business early in this month. The net prof- 
its for the past yeer, which was a bad one 
on account of the drouth, were over 10 per 
cent on the capital invested. There is lit- 
tle change in the price of farm products 
from last month. Charles Holser has pur- 
chased a piece of standing timber of Mrs 
Cc. W. Merrifield and intends soon to have 
his steam sawmill at work cutting it off. 


le Roy, Genesee Co, Jan 29—Drawing 
manure and cutting wood is the work on 
hand. This has been a splendid winter for 
cleaning up. The Le Roy canning factory 
is taking contracts for corn, peas, etc; no 
change in prices. Cabbage is being loaded 
at $11 per ton and coming out fairly well 
waere not kept tov warm. Potatoes faa seed 
to go south bring 45c per 60 lbs. Stock looks 
well and lambs being fattened are doing 
fully as well as usual. Many who rent 
farms are changing places, trying to better 
themselves. A number of farms are being 
sold, bringing $40 to 70 per acre. 


Peddling Farm Produce—A great deal 
of dissatisfaction has been caused by an 
Albany city ordinance which prohibits the 
peddling of farm produce throughout the 
city without a license. A city market is 
provided, to which farmers can bring their 
produce and sell it, but if any is left over 
they are prohibited from péddling it 
through the city, although they may deliver 
it if previously sold or ordered. Assembly- 


man William I. Coughtry of Albany Co 
has introduced a till in the legislature 
which will allow the peddling of farm 


produce by the producer or his employees 
in ary city or village of the state other 
than cities of the first class. 
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Bids for Lease of Fair Grounds—Sec W. 


A. Elliott of the Delaware Co agri socie- 
ty will receive bids until Feb 28 for a 
lease of the fair greunds of the society, 
for one year, with the privilege of five 
years. The society reserves the right 
to reject any or all bids. 


Will Have no Horse Racing—<At the 


annual meeting of the Catskill mountain 
agri society at Margaretville, it was pos- 
itively decided not to have horse racing 
this year. Nearly $500 was paid out in 
purses last year and the exhibitions were 
unsatisfactory to the management and 
patrons. Henry M. Coulter was. elected 
pres; Morris Faulkner, vice-pres; William 
Mungle, Jr, sec; J. H. Hitt, treas; Alex 
Thomson and George W. Sanford, direc- 
tors for three years. The annual fair will 
be held Aug 21-23. 

Stamford, Delaware Co, Jan 29—A car- 
load of yearling trout, for distribution in 
the streams along the U & D railroad, 
were delivered by .a_ special train last 
week. The shipment, consisting of Brook, 
German, Brown and Rainbow varieties 
from the state hatcheries at Caledonia, was 
secured and delivered through the gen- 
erosity of the U & D officials, who seem 
intent on keeping up the reputation of the 
Catskills as a fishing resort. Stamford re- 
ceived 20 cans, which were distributed by 
J. K. Grant, at the request of Supt Coyken- 
dall. 





Hudson River Fruit Growers. 





The fruit growers of eastern N Y will hold 
their annua: meeting at the Berkiey Ly- 
ceum, 19-21 West 44th street, N Y city, Feb 
13-14. The meeting will be held under the 
auspices of the American Institute, which 
offers liberal prizes for fruits, flowers and 
vegetables. Among the prizes offered are 
$20 and 15 for the best collection of fruits, 
also other prizes for three, five and 10 varie- 
ties of apples and of pears. Prizes are 
offered for vegetables grown under glass, 
in the south, and those stored for winter 
use. Also for collection of flowering plants, 
orchids, roses, carnations and violets. Those 
intending to exhibit should notify at once 
Dr F. M. Hexamer, 52 Lafayette place, 
New York. 

A valuable program has been prepared, as 
follows: President’s address, James Wood 
of Mt Kisco, N Y; Peach growing on the 
Chesapeake peninsula, Prof G. Harold Powell 
of the Del exper sta; The commercial im- 
portance of pure food legislation, Dr W. H. 
Jordan of N Y exper:sta; Our markets, W. 
H. Blodget of Worcester, Mass; Observa- 
tions on orcharding in western N Y by Prof 
John Craig of Cornell university; Growing 
and preparing fruit for cold storage, W. 
H. Hart of Poughkeepsie; Forest problems 
and forest influences by Prof F. W. Card 
of the R I exper sta; also an address by 
Prot A. G. Gulley, Ct agri college. 


Maryland Tobacco Affairs. 


8. COX, JR, CHARLES Co. 


Tobacco growers will soon be engaged 
in the preparation of tobacco beds. Some 
have already begun, but this work is not 
fully entered upon in this section until later 
this month, or in March. There has been 
very little improvement in this branch of 
the industry, the same methods being pur- 
sued that were in vogue 200 years ago. As 
a Tule, a place is selected in the ‘“‘woods,” 
the growth cleared off and the “new land” 
manured with good stable manure. After 
the trash is cleared off by burning and 
the rake, then the land is dug up or plowed, 
digging or plowing in. the stable manure, 
and the soil gotten as fine as possible. 

About 200 Ibs of some good commercial 
fertilizer is then applied to about 20 yards 
square, which, after being thoroughly 
worked in, seed is sown at the rate of 
one full tablespoon to the 10 yards square. 
The principal improvement in the plant 
beds is now brought into use by covering 
the beds with a cheap muslin, manufac- 
tured for the purpose, although very many 
still adhere to covering with pine brush, 
until plants are sufficiently large, when 
the covering is removed, weeds and grass 
picked out by hand and the plants eft to 
grew to sufficient size to be set out, which 
begins -from. about -May 15 and lasts 
through. June, often into July. 

- The use of a muslin covering enables the 
‘more progressive growers to force plants 
3 
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and. prevent ravages of fly, which are often 
very destructive, and to plant their entire 
crop when _ their less progressive neigh- 
bors are still fighting the. pests, and at 
the best can only plant their crops late 
and subject them afterward to the dis- 
asters of drouths and frosts. 

it is remarkable, in this home of 
the tobacco. which has from the early set- 
tlement of the country, played such an 
important part in its agricultural history, 
that so few improvements have been in- 
troduced in its culture. Unlike the other 
tobacco growing sections sf our cauntry, 
southern Md still clings to primitive meth- 
ods in culture of this most important 
staple of its production, and we are unable 
to give to the tobacco we now grow any 
distinctive mame, beyond some local no- 
menclature which does not serve to identi- 
fy it as of any peculiar or particular 
species. 

Maryland tebacco is noted for its burn- 
ing qualities and is largely used in manu- 
facturing, to mix with more highly flavored 
tobacco to give the manufactured article 
this burning quality for pipe smoking and 
cigarettes. The French government takes 
the vast majority of our desirable tobacco, 
the higher grades of seconds going to Aus- 
tralia and Holland. Under our state in- 
spection system, to which I have previous- 
ly alluded in these columns, the French 
contract, which is taken every year by one 
or two buyers in Baltimore city, and most 
generally every succeeding year by the 
same buyers, fixes the price. These buy- 
ers, located in Baltimore, have only to 
watch the consignments to the state ware- 
house, also located in Baltimore, and as 
their contract with the French government 
consumes one-half the entire crop, and 
pretty much all of the desirable part there- 
of, they absolutely fix the price, without 
regard to the cost of production, and the 
growers have simply to take what they 
choose to give. 

This system has been in operation with 
some varying from time to time, from the 
early settlement of Md to the present time, 
and as long as it continues, the tobacco 
growers will be at the mercy of the French 
contractors and the only mercy they seem 
disposed to exercise is to fasten more 
strongly their already Shylock fangs into 
the vitals of southern Md tobacco growers. 





Additional Grange Notes. 


NEW YORK. 


Oswego Co now stands second in the state 
in the number of live granges. It is pro- 
posed to put it in first place before spring. 

Geddes retains its rank as the largest and 
most prominent grange in central New 
York. The annual report shows a member- 
ship of 124. The treasury is well supplied 
with ready cash and has a good investment 
in farmers” exchange stock. Installation 
was held in Empire hall and was an ad- 
mirable performance, State Secretary Giles 
officiating. The first meeting under the 
new officers was held Jan 24 at the resi- 
dence of Hon F. M. Power in Solvay. The 
program included piano and vocal music, 
phonograph, a letter fram a member trav- 
eling in Europe and an account of a three 
years’ residence in .Central America on a 
20,000 acre coffee farm. 

Installation in Otisco grange on Jan 16 at 
the home of Mr and Mrs Frank Riehlman 
was conducted by M. C. Darrow of Geddes, 
assisted by Hamlet Worker. Mrs E. §&. 
Roberts of Onondaga Hill made an inter- 
esting address. The new master ts Charles 
Edinger. 

North Manlius will this year institute a 
system of competitive children’s gardening. 
- Elbridge is preparing for a special Wash- 
ington’s birthday meeting. New regahkia 
and implements are to be provided soon. 

Elba held a well attended and interesting 
meeting Jan 12. Officers were installed in 
a pleasing manner. Sister Williams made 
an interesting report of the county council 
recently held at Bergen. A program of 
recitations, readings and music followed, 
after which Past Master Steele installed 
the officers. 

Deposit met at the home of Past Master 
G. C. Valentine and had a pleasant time. 
Deputy J. J. Bell installed the officers. 

The Patrons’ fire relief assn of Steuben 
and Livingston counties held its 24th an- 
nual session at Bath, Jan 8-9. This assn 
was organized in ’77 and has hada steady 
growth since. Starting with $100,000 in 
-risks ‘it ‘now carries insurance to. ‘the 


amount of 2,911,000. Last year 357 policies 





INTERESTS 


carrying 632,000 insurance were written. 
There are now 1724 policies in force. As- 
sessments were made last year aggregating 
2800. 

Deputy N. H. Chamberlain installed offi- 
cers of Elk Creek as follows: Master, C. 
H. Green; lecturer, W. H. Chamberlain: 
secretary, W. S. Cole. Elk Creek Patrons 
are heartily in favoe of the immediate pas- 
sage of the Grout oleo bill, 


NEW JERSEY. 


Officers of Riverside were installed. by 
Past State Master J.. T. Cox as follows: 
Master, David H. Agans; lecturer, Hon 
J. R. Foster; secretary, J. S. Dilts, all of 
Three Bridges. Degrees were also con- 
ferred upon a class of six candidates. The 
hall o€ this new and enterprising grange 
is nearly completed. 

Hunterdon Co Pomona 
View, Jan 25. 

Burlington Co Pomona met with Moores- 
town, Jan 22, 300 Patrons attending from 
Camden, Gloucester and Salem counties: 
also a delegation of 20 from Chester and 
Delaware counties, Pa. Reports from 
subordinate granges showed a steady in- 
crease throughout the county and a more 
prosperous condition than for many years. 
An interesting and instructive lecturer’s 
program was~presented. The degree of 
Pomona was conferred in full form on a 
large class. Officers for this year are: 
Master, Aaron Engle, Jr; secretary, G. L. 


met with Grand 





Gillingham. 
The Hop Movement and Market. 
New York. 


All subscribers here appreciate the good 
work being done by American Agricultur- 
ist in furnishing valuable statistics and in- 
formation concerning the hop interest, not 
enly in this country, but throughout the 
world. If all the hop growers of the coun- 
try were subscribers and profited by the 
reliable information placed before them, 
tricky dealers could not so easily bear the 
market as they seem to do at present.—[A. 
W. J., Franklin Co, N Y. - 

SCHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: Hop shipments 
for. week ending Jan 19 were: J. H. Tator 7 
bales, F. Karker 8, J. S. Hugenbacher 9, 
W. M. Richardson 23, T. E. Dornett 25. Mar- 
ket firmer with an upward tendency. Farm- 
ers with large crops unwilling to take less 
than 20c Present price 17c. 

Oregon. 

A new hop for Ore, known as the Bavaria 
Spalt hop, has been introduced by the dept 
of agri. It is claimed to be a very superior 
brewing hop and to sell for high prices. If 
it does well in Ore big results are expected. 


INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS FROM FERMENTED 


LIQUORS. 
Dec, 1899 Dec, 1900 
sarrel tax...........$5,241,805.92 $5,232,437.42 
Sg. ean eee 716.67 760.01 
Retail dealers........ 5,538.58 5,940.89 
Wholesale dealers... 8,466.42 5,487.83 
Miscellaneous ....... 1.42 263.80 





Total ......48......5.5$5,256)529.01 $5,244,889.95 

The domestic receipts*and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops in bales at N Y 
compare thus: 


Week Cor Since Same 

ending week Sept l time 

Jan2> last yr 00 last yr 

Domestic receipts 1,578 2,499 101,270 66,772 
Exports to Europe 2,002 3,860 63,782 33,332 
Imp’ts from Europe 37 401 3,687 3,673 
At New York, the firm undertone con- 


tinues and there is a gradually increasing 
amount of business done. Brewers. are 
buying more actively, but are showing a 
preference for olds and hop extract. Ad- 
vices from the Pacific coast show few hops 
left in growers’ hands. Dealers are seek- 
ing to make contracts for the coming crop; 
but growers’ anticipating a bare market 
by fall are asking much higher prices than 
in previous years. 

Quotations at N Y are unchanged, on the 
basis of 22c p Ib for choice state hops and 
21c for Pacific coast crop of ’00. 





The Best Known Garden Tool is proba- 
bly the Planet Jr. Successful ‘competitors 
in our garden contest conducted two years 
ago were very largely users of the Planet, 
Jr, tools, cultivators, wheel hoes; ‘seeders, 
etc. We learn from the manufacturerss S. 
L. Allen & Co, Box 1107 B, Philadelphia, 
that prices on these instruments have ‘been 
greatly reduced. Write them’ atonce for 


. free catalog, mentioning this journal, 


FSMPA. 
The Milk Surplus Problem in New England. 


Farmers in N E producing milk for the 
Boston market are deeply interested in the 
question of surplus, and through their or- 
ganization are endeavoring to secure some 
nedeed changes. As noted in American Ag- 
riculturist last week a new set of officers 
was elected at the annual meeting of the 
N E milk producers’ union, with A. B. 
Ward of Westboro, Mass, pres. The new 
officers are supposed to represent a some- 
what radical sentiment among prodaicers 
looking toward an abolishment of the 
surplus clause in their contracts with the 
Boston wholesale dealers. For a long time 
past contracts have read that dealers will 
pay an agreed price (just now 35c p can 
of 8% qts in Boston, less freight) for all 
sold as whole milk, and also for 2%% of the 
surplus. The other 97%% -of ‘surplus milk 
is paid for at what it is worth converted 
into butter. The new element in the pro- 
ducers’ union favors the abolition of this 
surplus-clause and a straight price. 

About 7000 farmers produce milk for the 
Boston market, located mostly in southern 
N H and eastern Mass, but with consid- 
erable quantities shipped from Me, Vt and 
northeastern Ct. A couple of years ago 
the union represented a strength of 3000 
paid members, but the number has fallen 
off greatly up to the close of °00. Renewed 
interest is now being taken and the officers 
are making plans-to greatly strengthen the 
union. Considerable growth in this di- 
rection is noted durimg the past few weeks. 


Notes From the Field. 











Milk farmers around Delhi, Delaware Co, 
N Y, are building a large co-operative 
creamery which is expected tq be complet- 
ed by April 1. The.company is organized 
with $10,000 worth of stock and the contract 
price of the building is $8300, which in- 
cludes an ice house with a storage capacity 
of 2000 tons, which is to be built and filled 
at once. The manufacturing part of the 
creamery will be 32 by 100 ft an. two sto- 
ries high. It is to be fitted with the latest 
improved machinery for the clarifying and 
bottling of- milk, making and paeking but- 
ter, shipping whole milk and manufacture 
of dry curd. The cooling vats will have a 
cepacity of 220 40-qt cans and there is to 
be a cold storage room for milk of 40,000 
lbs capacity. 

The Chenango Dairy Co of Greene, N Y, 
opened its new station a few days ago. It 
is well equipped for making butter or 
cheese and it is the intention of the com- 
pany to sell milk if possible or to make 
it into butter or cheese as seems most pro- 
fitable. The main building, including the 
icehouse, is 30x105 ft, and it ranks among 
the best milk stations in Chenango Co. The 
milk producers of this town were recently 
addressed by Sec H. T.-Coon of the F § 
MP A. 

The Worcester GN Y) section have done 
nothing toward*Seecuring a.creamery, ow- 
ing to the fact that. they had a claim 
against the milk shipping station which 
matured the last of Jan. An offer was 
made for the building and it is undecided 
yet whether it will he accepted or not. 

The Ilion (N Y) board of trustees has 
issued an order compelling milk peddlers 
to call in all tin and pasteboard tickets 
hitherto in use and issue hereafter perfo- 
rated sanitary sheet tickets which can be 
used but’ once. This measure is taken to 
prevent ‘the possible spread of disease. 

The co-operative creamery .at Sidney 
Center, N Y, has been reorganized and will 
open about April 1. It has not been de- 
cided whether the milk will be sold as 
whole milk, or made into butter or cheese. 
At a meeting of the new directors, G. Bow- 
man was elected pres, F. B. Anderson sec, 
and George E. Manzer treas. 

The Brisbin (N Y) local section of the 
F S M P A is doing well with 34 paid 
members, the same as a year ago. We 
tried to lease or buy the milk station 
known as the Dry Spring factory, owned 


doy R. OW): Katze of Brooklyn, but could 
mome.to}no-satisfactory terms and. have 


‘sagreed to: sell the niflk to Mr Katze, who 


a\promises’to pay the highest market price, 


2 and -as-much as the farmers get at Greene, 


siwhere ‘they are building a station of- their 


‘sowny, .We-talked of building a station at 


¢o'Briabin’ this.-winter, but. it-~has all died 


down-and: at- present. we do not Know 





THE MILK PROBLEM 


what’ the farmers will do. We -made a 
contract Oct 1 for six months -with a Mr 
Bailey and Mr Wort that we should re- 
eeive almost the F S M P A price, but they 
have failed to live up to the contract. For 
Nov we did not get as much as the con- 
tract called for and have not yet received 
the Dec checks, so cannot telk just what 
we will get, but the farmers continue to 
take their milk to the station.—[M. C. Mat- 
teson, See. 

If live competitiqn has any tendency to 
raise prices, the milk producers around Co- 
bleskill, N Y, ought'to benefit greatly there- 
by. The Westcott: people are now building 
a milk station, a very large building. The 
F SM PA managers are looking over the 
ground with intention of building at once. 
Another party, George A. Shaver, says he 
will put up a station for a creamery, so 
it appears there will be plenty of milk sta- 
tions here, as this will make four. 

The organization of co-operative cream- 
eries among milk producers for the’ N Y 
market is receiving considerate attention 
from the officers of the F S M P A, although 
they are keeping very quiet about it and 
not saying anythirmg to the papers. A lit- 
tle more publicity to let other producers 
know what is being done would be of much 
help if anything really tangible is being 
accomplishd. Sec Coon has visited many 
of-the local sections and addressed the 
farmers upon the need and value of estab- 
lishing co-operative oereameries, whereby 
producers would be in shape to handle their 
cwn milk and convert it into butter or 
cheese if they cannot get a satisfactory 
price at N Y. With 100 such creameries 
operating in the F S M P A territory, the 
officers will then be in a position to accom- 
plish something definite and visible in the 
way of making prices with N Y milk deal- 
ers. 

Members of the F S M P A along the 
D & H railroad are much interested in or- 
ganizing companies and building co-opera- 
tive creameries. I. W. Seely, director for 
this route, has been up and down the line 
recently holding meetings at different sta- 
tions for this purpose and much interest 
has been aroused. 

At New York, the exchange price con- 
tinues at 3c p qt, surplus west of Hudson 
$1.49 p can of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and other sources, in- 
cluding bottled milk, at the various dis- 
tributing points in New York city, in 40-qt 
cans, for the week ending Jan 26, were as 
follows: 





Fluid Cond’s’d 

milk Cream milk 

MNO. 35 vies a dina sane ee 992 214 
D, Lack and W...... 26,850 445 — 
Q@ritaria: .....c8ivicee: BAS 1,163 aa 
N Y Cent (long haul) 18,500 460 — 
N Y Cent (Harlem).. 13,087 154 360 
Susquehanna ......... 13,912 196 161 
West Shore .......... 10,001 453 703 
New Haven ......:... 1,487 — 
Lehigh Valley ........ 12,930 271 = 
Ramsdell line 6,172 124 — 
Other sources .......: 5,200 115 -- 
Total receipts ....... 470,685 4,373 1,438 
Daily average ...... 24,384 625 205 
Last week ..........165,931 4,460 1,376 


The wholesale dealersin N Y city are 
bearish in the extreme and are making 
every effort to further reduce the exchange 
price. They are again talking of another 
%c cut to go into effect about the first 
of Feb. They contended that the Jan price 
reduction was not followed by the expected 
falling-off in the surplus, insisting that this 
is unmanageable. Some dealers even as- 
sert that butter and cheese manufacturers 
in the country have been unloading their 
milk surplus on the city markets at good 
prices, thereby swelling the receipts. 

At Philadelphia, the exchange price from 
Feb 1 is 3%c p at. From this figure 
freights are deducted. Sec Miller writes 
that the market is still amply supplied, with 
more or less surplus on the platforms, 


Sugar Beet ‘Notes. 





Beet growers in-N Y are in a fair way 
to have the bounty continued: In his in- 
augural address, Gov. Odéll says the Sugar 
beet industry of the state should still be 
encouraged and the bounty continued. 

Further experimentation in Ont encour- 
ages Prof Shuttleworth of the Ont agri 
college to believe that the industry can be 
established in favored portions of Can. 
Under methods recommended for factory 
use, the sugar content at experimental 
points in York, Welland and Elgin coun- 
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ties was 14.3 to 14.9 per. -eent, and purity 
83144 to 85% per cent. 

The beet growers of Sandusky Co, O; met 
Jan 17 and organized the Northern’ Ohio 
sugar beet growers’ assn, and passed- res- 
olutions asking $5 per ton for beets testing 


12% sugar and 80% purity, with 33 1-3c per - 


ton extra for siloing aH beets in hands of 
growers Nov 15. 


Additional Produce Markets. ~ 


CONNECTICUT—At Waterbury, steers 
$4@5 p 100 lbs 1 w, veal calves 5@6c, hogs 
5c, sheep’ 4@5c. Eggs 25c p dz, live chick- 
ens 12c p lb, fowlg 10c, turkeys 12c, chick- 
ens 16@18c d w, turkeys 18c, ducks . 16c. 
Corn 50c p bu, oats 34c, bran 16@17 p ton, 
cottonseed meal 26, bran 18@19, hay 16@19, 
rye straw 14. Potatoes 65@75c p bu, white 
onions 85c, red and yellow 70@75c, turnips 
50c, beans 1 75@2 50, cabbages 5@7 p 100. 
Apples 2 50@3 p bbl, cranberries 9. 

At New Haven, Baldwin apples $2 25@ 
275 p bbl, Greenings 2 50@3, Spies and 
Kings 3, cranberries 8@9, hickory nuts 1 75 
p bu. Potatoes 75@90c p bu, white onions 
1 20@1 40, red and yellow 85c@1, turnips 
35@55c, beets 60c, parsnips 75@80c, spinach 
75e, lettuce 60@75c p dz, celery 125 rad- 
ishes 45c, squash 1 50 p bbl, pumpkin fo 
p lb, cabbage 3@5 p 100, white clover honey 
2c p lb. Fresh eggs 28@30c p dz, storage 
22@24c, live chickens 9c p Ib, turkeys 10c, 
dressed chickens 12c, broilers 15c, turkeys 
14@16c. Corn 47@50c p bu, oats 35@3 
bran 18@19 p ton, middlings 19@20, hay 1 
@20, rye straw 16. 

At Bridgeport, white onions $1 25@1 50 p 
bu, red and yellow 75c@1, beans 2 30@2 45, 
potatoes 65@75c, parsnips 75c, carrots 50c, 
lettuce 50@75c p dz, radishes 35@50c, celery 
60c@1 25. Baldwin apples 1 75@3 p bbl, 
Greenings 2@3, cranberries 9@10. Fresh eggs 
25@27c p dz, live chickens and fowls 10c p 
Ib, or 11@13c d w, broilers 30@40c, ducks 12 
@l4c, live turkeys 12@16c. Corn 48@62c p 
bu, oats 32@36c, bran 18@19 p ton, cotton- 
seed meal 28@30, middlings 19@21, hay 17@ 
20, rye straw 18@19. 








[SPRAYING FRUIT TREES. 
The question of spraying fruit trees to prevent 
the depredations of insect pests and fungus dise 
eases is no longer an experiment but a necessity, 





Our readers will do well to write Wm. Stahl, 
Quincey, Lil., and get his catal describin 
twenty-one styles of Spraying Outfits and fu 
treatise on spraying the different truit and 
vegetable crops, which contain much valuable 
information, and may be had for the asking. 





$10.98 HAY, RAKE OFFER, 


or $10.98 we offer a strictly high grade 
Hay Rake, the equal of rakes that retail at double the price. 
DNOM if you live within 500 miles of Chicago. 
SF r sen: 00), cut thisad. out and to us and 
we will send this ? 
HAY RAKE te you 
direct from our / 
factory in central / ro 
Ohio, by freight C. 
Oo. D., subject to 
examination. You 
can examine it at 


our freight depot, 
pe it found per- 


CCG 





a | 
sented, th . 
pe ny wore pry GR SPECIAL crven Paige, 910,98 
aad freight charges, less $1. sent wit pe a 
THI DOD SUBSTANTIAL RAKE, Extra © 

ai ALS; iw AR wheels are 


bolt constructed and shaped so as to glide under the 's 


wi 
by matieable iron holders, the 
iecting e straw without striking soil. The 
— hig’ when dumping and drop the entire quan’ of 


Any child ota to drivecan it. 
The rake ta made by one of the best in this 
mallenble seasoned : 
and steel ;highes' es, easily adjusted for 





> 
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Basket and Question Box. 


Value of Muck—E. C. W., N Y: Muck 
analyzing 48% mitrogen, .07@ phosphoric 
acid, .01% potash, would be worth $1.23 per 
ton for fertilizer, counting the phosphoric 
acid amd potash as worth 5c per lb and the 
nitrogen as 12c. The fertilizing value of 
the muck would not pay you to hire help 
to get it out, but if you cam work at it 
at times when you might atherwise be idle 
and put it on land where you will get 
some mechanicad benefit in addition,. such 
as heavy clay or light samd, it would then 
pay to draw it. 





Brome Grass—J. B. O., Ohio: This grass 
is particulariy adanted to the semi-arid re- 
gions of the northwest. It does particu- 
larly well on medium soils of considerable 
depth. The seed can be obtained of most 
of the large seedsmen, but care should be 
exercised to get only fresh seed, as old seed 
is worthless. Good seed weighs 14 lbs to the 
bushel and should be sown either alone or 
with a light nurse crop in spring, at the rate 
of about 2 bu per acre. 





Securing Customers—Mrs A. M. C., N J: 
To fir'd a customer for a few dozen fresh 
eggs a week is not always an easy task at 
the start. If you live near a good sized vil- 
lage or city a personal canvass of a few 
houses will generally dispose of what eggs 
you have. By announcing that you will 
come the same day next week, and can fur- 
nish fresh eggs you will have no difficulty 
in securing customers and in Keeping them 
if you do your part well. Furnish nothing 
but clean, fresh eggs and if possible grade 
them to uniformity in size and color. Keep 
out all dirty, cracked. small and extra large 
eggs. If living at a distance from a market 
you will have to depend on some friend to 
find you a customer, or write a few per- 
sonal letters to families whose names you 


can secure. 





Our Legal Adviser. 





Questions for our legal adviser are answered 
fn turn, but it is not possible to always print 
replies immediately. In case an answer is 
wanted at once by mail, $1 should be inclosed, 
in sending your inquiry to the Editor at this 
office. 

Widow's Pension—Subscriber (N Y): The 
wife qf a pensioner, married to him in 1886, 
is entitled to draw a widow’s pension upon 
the death of her husband.——-Widow’s right: 
Where decedent left « widow and chfldren, 
the widow has the use of one-third of the 
real estate during her lifetime, and she 
takes one-third of the personal property ab- 
solutely. 





Suit for Trespass—Reader, Pa: Farm- 
ers are required to maintain suffisient 
fences in order to maintain actions against 
owners of trespassing cattle. 





Our Veterinary Adviser. 

Bone Spavin—W. H. (N Y) has a horse 
that has a small bone spavin. Mix 2 dr 
cantharides, 1 dr biniodide mercury with 2 
oz lard. Rub on a little and let it remain 
on for 24 hours, then wash off. Repeat the 
blister once every third week and continue 
it for several months. Keep the animal’s 
head tied up while the blister is on the 
leg. y 





Thrush—J. F. (Pa) has a horse that has 
thrush in its feet. Clean out the clefts of 
the frog with warm water and dry the 
parts, then put a little dry calomel into the 
cracks and press in a small piece of mus- 
lin to keep it from falling out. Let it re- 
main in for two days, then clean out and 
put in more calomel and so on every second 
day until the parts become healthy. 


Tumors—S. A. S. (N Y) has a boar that 
has a hard swelling on both shoulders 
which makes him stiff in the fore legs. Rub 
the swellings well twice a day with a little 
soap liniment. If the skin becomes’ sore 
stop rubbing for a few days, then begin 


again, and continue until the swelling dis- 








, 
appears. It may take a month or more to 
do it, but keep at it. 

Lameness—G. S. (N Y) has a mare that 
is lame, the part swells as if she had a 
curb, but the swelling goes away won being 
driven. Mix 1 dr biniodide of mercury with 
1% oz lard, rub a little om once a, week. 
Also giive her % oz nitrate of potassium at 
a dose in bran mash twice a day for one 
week, 


Nail in Foot—T. D. (N Y) has a horse 
that had a wire nail in its foot. The nail 
was taken out and here is no sore, but the 
horse is very lame. Poultice the foot with 
warm bran poultice. Change twice a day 
and comtinue it for a week. If possible 
make a small opening where the nail went 
in to allow any matter that may form to 
escape. 





Improved Farm Implements are abso- 


lutely necessary in securing best results 
and leaving a profit at end of the crop 
season. They make better crops and big- 
ger returns for the farmer, but of course 
discrimination must be used in purchasing 
them. It does not pay to buy a poor ma- 
chine at any price, nor is it necessary to 
go to the other extreme and pay two prices 
for an implement. In thiS connection we 
eall attention to the new catalog of the 
Marvin Smith Co, Chicago, Ill, the largest 
exclusive mail order farm implement house 
in the world. Their catalog of 328 pages 
lists about everything the farmer has need 
of in his work, from the largest machinery 
down to the simplest garden hoe or shin- 
gle nail. This house guarantees to save 
you money on every article you buy. Do 
not fail to write“them for their catalog, 
mentioning this journal, and look up their 
special offer in our advertising columns 
from time to time. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


wre 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a very small cost o can advertise poul- 
A $s ond live sees, of all Lm ie Fs ~ fruits and 

es, e or 
yeustal — Pp Situations wante n fact, anything 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this oiiice. 

. COPY must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the following week. eNdvertisoments of 

FARMS FOR SALE”’ will - pe coms ted at the above 
rates, but will be charged at ar rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to 4 on another page. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display o 
be allowed under this head, thus making a4 ah 
noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ een " ad isi 
=, yn. cents a word each inserti - nanan 

ress 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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SEEDS AND NURSERY sTOCK. 











HEADQUARTERS for egpond-crop seed toes; the 
best seed that grows. “y free catalog sets forth the 
merit of second- ~~ % + black 4 of valuable information. 
rawberry, rasp blackberry plants Asnaragus 
roots, seed’ corn, ete. ~ oe HALL, Marion Sta, Md. si 
ANSAS corn wins. ~ Wonoke commercial club gets 
erand Free sam ue 


pre s the Paris ——=. 
plication. 


ar 
GAIN” EXCH ANG! Humboldt, Kan. 
Wf MLIONS of fine stenwhbeary plants, 


HUMBOL 








68 best varieties; 





raspberries, blackberries, —. Deserip- 

tive catalog free, send for it to-day. BRA NDT, Box 
6, Bremen, O. 

REES !— Toune, ee apple, per and plum, llc each. 

- Send pe, G. C. ES wholesale nhrseries. Dans- 

~y & Ae for eae pot Secure varieties now, pay 





ERRARD’S seed potatoes and carly, a fowize 
for the farm and farden. 2 first h 
cotalee fre. THE GEO W. P. JERRARD co, 
ou, y e. 
IRTY varieties Aroostook seed potatoes; price low. 
Small orders or car lots. Send for catalog. P. H. 
REED, Fort Fairfield, le. 
OTATO onion sets, 1] 
els $11.00: f 
dleport, N Y¥ 
1LOS and seed corn for sale at right prices. 
CAN FARM CO, Buffalo, N Y. 


LIVE STOCK. 


M. MAGIE COMPANY. Oxford, O, headquarters 
e Magie Poland-Chinas; fountain head; established 
sixty years: oldest firm, largest shippers, best hogs. 


Cari: 











pure seed, $4.00 1, 3 bush- 
o b cars. SEYMOUR BIGELOW, Mid- 





AMERI- 

















BERESHIRES— Reristered large English stock, 2 mos 
old, $5 each; 4 mos, $8. Poultry, pigeons, hares. P. 
J. KIRK, Fremont, Pa. 

EGISTERED Chester Whites, both vesions 


ages: Scotch Collie dogs. ARCHIE arse *ROP 


‘arlestown, W Va. 
wo young horses. 








;. Also Irish setter st eaale pas. 


4+ pies. E. S. SNOW, Belchertown, Mass. 
NGORAS—America’s sweepstakes. MARCELLUS 
MARSHALL, Glenville, West : aM 
HESTER sows, farrow March; Callie “pups. PAINE, 


South Randolph, Vt. f 








USEFUL INFORMATION 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 





MPROVE your poultry, or start right with.our stock 

of prize- a Lange shans, Minorcas, Brahmas, Leg- 
horns, Plymouth Rocks, Pekin and Indian Runner ducks. 
Our four hundred acre island has largest poultry houses, 
best — and responsible ownership. Grand stock 
and ¢ liveable prices, ? oes catalog free. PiC- 
TOU SLAND. Clayton, 
pout paper, illustrated, 2 pages, 2 cents 


. Four months’ trial 10 conte. Sample free, 64- 
age ———, — book ~ B yearly subscribers. 


ok alone Catal f poultry books free. 
POULTRY’ ADVOCATE, Syracuse, 


oe ss ee: sf handsome Black Langshans, $2 

each 1 to $2, Black Minorcas §1 to $2, 

White and Brown A iS $1 to $1.50. J. H. GAM- 
BRILL, JR, Frederick, Md. 


i fox for sale, . 











White b Loa es a 


Brahmas, Cochins Leghorws e, 
outncaaa guineas. Catalog free. “PINE THER vA, 
Box M, Jamesburg, N J. 





LBS Crushed Ce el Shells for poultry, $2.50 
Washed, screen sacked, free from dirt. 
EMPIRE STATE BROODER CO, Box E- Hall’s Cor- 
ners, N Y. 
Bos. Wyandots, Buff Rocks, bred from Boston and 
New York winners; i. cockerels, 100 hens, 200 pul- 
lets, cheap. Circulars. FIELD, Somers, « Ct. * 
NE trio Bronze turkeys, six do White Plymouth 
Roc) five Fes wag Brahmas, five, seven, eight 
dollars trio. J. 


tOBERTS, Malvern, Pa. 
_/ +d a Rocks. Prize winners at the largest 
Good breeders at $2.00 each, $5.00 a trio, 
JAMES H. CORWITH. Water Mill, ‘N a Sees 
90 varieties pony, ry, Pees. Pigeons and Hares, all de- 
scribed in colored ‘age book and mailed for 10c. 
J. A. BERGEY, Telford, Pa. 





























UFF Leghorn Cockerels, from prize-winning stock, 
Mae GILBERT LEFEVRE, Water Mill, Long Isl- 
an 
7 oo egg record. OYPHERS 


-Kum’’ Sonne ted 
NOUBA OR comren 8 Park place, New York. 


HITE Wyando undred $4; circular free. 
wi BOUND | TOP Ot Prny YA YARDS, Cairo, N.Y. 


500 * EROS, "Tcwken. Ps. Leghorns, cheap. NELSON 


IG_ White “Wyandots, cockerels. S.. SPONABLE, St 


Johnsville, N 
Soman MERCHANTS. 














LOoset commission house in New York; established 
Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, dressed 
calves, ame, etc. E. D. WOODY 7ARD, 302 Greenwich 





D.. pd ty & CO, commission merchants. Fruits, 
eggs, poultry and éalves. Correspondence 
solic one ‘328° Washington street, ‘New York. __ 
“ANTED—Live wild rabbits. Any number, ship 
yo E. B. WOODWARD, 302 


Greenwich St, 
DEESSED hogs, poultry 
GIBBS & BRO, Front St, 
eat f eggs les, potatoes; 
Pt HOOVER, Phhiadétphia, 
W AxTED=Lire, and dressed brofless; daily returns. 
M. L. DELHAY, Hidwofiela. N 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Ww = ay $18 a week “and expenses to men with ri 
in rodnce our Poultry Compound. SVELTES iFG 
CO, Dept 18, Parsons, Kan. 
age D—An experienced agricultural salesman with 
rig opportunity of a lifetime. AMERICAN FARM 
COMPANY, Buffalo, N_Y. 


E pay $% a day and expenses to men wit 
introtane Poultry Compound. INTERNATIONAL 
MFG CO, Parsons, Kan. 


BUSINESS CHANCES. 


SNEED Fours man (with small capital) who un- 
rstands gardening to take interest in business; best 
of land for celery os truck; five minutes from market ‘ 
information. BOX 735, Warsaw, 
4 + CHEAP Fine creamery ‘outit 
separators, churn, tester, vats, Used vey 
litte, “Guatantes good as new. Must sell 3 Ww. 
ROSIER, Halt’ s Corners, N Y. 


FURS. 


AW furs wanted. Highes t cash rices paid. Send for 
uotations. EDWIN G. BAKER, 10 South Water 
t, Providence, I. 
SRTINE mink, 
highest prices. 
town, Pa. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK. 
H. A. LEWIS, 














hay and produce 
Philadelphia. 


highest prices. 


calves 
308 N FE 























Boiler, en- 








furs wanted. We pay 


fox and other 
CO, Stewarts- 


W. G. FULTON & 





Pex eB Beisian bases, $3 up. 


Box %1, Brockport, 
IGH Write EUREKA RAB- 


BITR 





e Belgian_ hares. 
, Oii City, Pa 


MISCELLANEOUS. 











L ADIES, do you ever get tired washing dishes? Our 
4 dish dryers save half the time and labor; sent by ex- 
1; your money back if dissatisfied: send for 


press for 
DIVINE & SON, Loch Sheldrake, Sul- 


circular. S. R. 
livan Co, N Y. 
MILKMEN, if you don’t use the Acme ticket, send for 
sample. H. A. BLAKESLEE, Hartford, Ct. _ 
TANDING timber on 150 acres: oaks. poplar, chestnut; 

a from railroad. SAML ADY, Sharon, Md. 
peck fer stamp. 








TLANK barns are cheapest, strongest: 
SHAWVER BROTHERS, Bellefontaine, 


-TO-DATE farmers need pr ‘inted stationery. - Samp! es 
free. N Y. 


PRINTER, Nicholville, 


ANTED-—Sitnation on a farm. MILTON BITTNER, 
Beaver Meadow, Pa. 


Agriculturist Has the Preference 


T am so well pleased with the results 
from my advertisement in the Farmers’ 
Exchange column of American Agricultur- 
ist that when TI have anything to offer 
again shall certainly give that paper. the 
preference.—[George L. Siegel, Erie, Pa. 

















Grading Tobacco in Connecticut. »* 
W. J. STEVENS, HARTFORD. CO, CT. 





I am making seven. grades of tobacco. 
Grade.1 is what I call my first or medium 
wrapper. It is composed of 5 or 6 leaves 
taken from the center of the stalk ac- 








MR STEVENS AND PAPFER-WRAPPED BUNDLE. 


cording to the 
wrappers. Leaves 


quality. Grade 2 is light 
of a light, glossy and 
thin quality, taken from between the first 
wrapper and the second. Grade 3 is the 
dark wrapper and is taken from above 
the first wrapper. They are leaves of 
heavier and darker quality, but of good 
style and finish. Grades 4 and 5 are leng 
and short seconds. They are leaves that 
come from near the bottom of the stalk 
and are of light quality but do not have 
the finish of the light wrapper’ grades. 
Grade 6 is top leaves, which come from 
the top of the stalk and are of a dark and 
heavy nature. Grade 7 is fillers, which 
come fro.: the bottom of the stalk near 
the ground. They are short, light and of 
dead appearance. 

The idea of wrapping in paper is to pre- 
serve the outside of the bundle from drying 
and breaking and to retain the moisture. 
Each grade is kept separate and numbered. 
When the dealer receives them he is able 
to select any grade he desires. Usually 
from 120 to 140 hands are placed in a bun- 
dle. Most of our growers are still assorting 
but a few are through. Nearly all will fin- 
ish by Feb 1, as that is the usual time. 

I think tobacco is better than it has been 
for a number of years past. The quality is 
better and there is going to be more weight 
per acre, consequently a larger percentage 
of wrappers. The above refers to broad 
leaf. Havana leaf is assorted into about 
the same number of grades, but each wrap- 
per grade is sized from 4 to 5 different 
lengths. It is bought in the bundle and 
assorted by the dealer. 


a 


The New York City, Market. 


Buying and selling of cigar leaf tobacco 
has not assumed very great activity since 
the holidays. In spite of a tremendous out- 
put of manufactured tobacco, cigars, cigar- 
ettes, etc, and the receipt of considerable 
quantities from country warehouses each 
week, trading cannot be said to be brisk. 
Stocks of wrapper leaf continue to be well 
cleared out and as fast as any forced 
sweated wrapper leaf appears, it is eagerly 
bought. Wis tobacco has been furnishing 
no small share of the demand for binder 
goods and Ghio Zimmer Spanish, Pa and 
Onondaga N Y leaf the filler trade. Sales 
wére made during Jan as follows: 


New England: 450 cs 1900 forced sweat 
Hav at 25 to 75c, 140 es do at 64c, 125 cs do at 
25 to 65c, 50 cs ’°99 Hav at 30 to 55c, 30 es do 


at 30 to 50c, 100 cs ’99 broad leaf wrappers 
at 45c. 

New York: 150 cs ’99 Big Flats at 15c, 250 
cs at 13 to 14¢c, 325 es at 15c, 200 cs ’99 Shon. 
daga at 1244c m w, 400 cs at 18c m w. 








TOBACCO 


Pennsylvania: 1500 cs ’99 seed leaf at 12% 
te 18c, 1100 cs do at 12 to 138c, 150 cs B’s at 
12 to 138c. 

Ohio: 75 cs ’99 Zimmer Spanish at lic, 
1500 cs do at 15 to 16c, 200 cs do at 15% to 
16c, 150 cs ’98 do at 18c, 350 cs do at 16 to 18c, 
415 cs 99 Gebhart at 13 to 13144c, 200 cs do at 
13%c, 150 cs do at 18c. 

Wisconsin: 450 cs ’99 Hav at 9% to 12%c, 
500 cs do at 10 to 18c, 325 cs do at 9% to 12%4c, 


850 cs do at 10 to 138c, 370 cs do at 138c, fillers 


out, 50 cs do B’s at 10%c, 175 cs ’98 do at 12% 
to 138c. 


———— 


Tobacco Notes. 


The American Tobacco Co has organized | 


a $10,000,000 branch, which will attempt to 
take over a large part of the cigar manu- 
facturing business of the country. The 
Powell-Smith Co of N Y has already been 
bought and arrangements are under way 
for taking over several of the large east- 
ern manufactories. The big trusts. evi- 
dently intend to invade the cigar field and 
use the selling machinery of the American 
tobacco and Continental companies to dis- 
tribute the goods. 

At the recent meeting of the N C tobacco 
rowers’ assn at Raleigh, J. S. Cunning- 
am, the largest grower in the state, and 
vice-pres of the state bd of agri, was elect- 
ed president to succeed J. Bryan Grimes. 
The assn instructed Pres Cunningham to 
go before the legislature and obtain a char- 
ter, giving the farmers of the state ample 
power to erect at any desired points to- 
bacco, cotton and fertilizer factories. The 
association also indorsed the proposed re- 
duction of the tax on tobacco. 


Much Original Research has been made 


in the study of embryology in order to 
build the Victor incubator so as to give 
natural conditions when hatching. The 
laws which govern the natural process of 
hatching eggs are fully set forth in a large 
illustrated catalog of Victor incubators 
and brooders issued by the Geo Ertel Co of 
Quincy, Ill, which will be sent free to our 
readers who request it. 


Economy in Feeding goes a long way 
toward securing profitable returns in this 
important branch of farm work. Among 
the popular feed grinders of the day is the 
one made by G. M. Ditto, Box 18, Joliet, 
Ill. This is no doubt one of the best made 
and the manufacturer will gladly send to 
any one full descriptive matter, price list, 
etc. Ask for this and compare the Ditto 
with other grinders. 








I am very well pleased with your paper. 
I think it is the best paper for the farmer. 
[Chris . Brinker, ‘Iowa. 


| 
! 
| 















onest 9000 Gatalogue 


Over 200 actual phot de ustrations. 
Honest di ptions. = 


est prices. 
NOT r SOLD but SENT FREE 


buyers who write for 


JOHNSON & STOKES, SEED GROWERS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








18-TOOTH HARROW $6.48 


for a 8-foot, 190-pound, 7 
3. 3 fora ies4-toet, 240-pouad, wig = Peay 8-horse eS hewn 
9.92 for a 26-foot, 360-pound, 150@-tooth, 4-borse 
Guaranteed the best genuine Boss highes areas, hea’ 
seasoned oak harrow made. AT by SE SP iL, 
we ship direct from the factory in Southern isconsin 


or Minneapolis, the point nearest you. The frei ht will 





amount to noth- 
ing com 
the money saved. 














EFL ELET EL LEVI ke - 


if you live within 500 miles of Chi- 

SEND NO MONEY cago or $° Minncooe™ Ta Fo 
ut this ad. out and send to us, 8' w 
hotsoth harrow, we willsend the harrow to you by relight Cc. 
O. D., subject to examination. You can examine it at 4 
freight depot, and if found perfectly satisfactory and exact 
represented, the equal of harrows that others ge at double the 
then yARE. freight agent our spect 
THESE AR Tie ‘MiGHEST GRADE WOOD > HARKOWS 
~~. or usunder contract by one of rx = 

this ‘sountry. The bars are made from 2x2 ch high ft orade 
selected seasoned oak, eveners are made on 2x4inch best 
seasoned oak; teeth are one-half inch square, highest 
drag steel with dagger point or square center points cag eet 


d dent an connected with evener by eye bolts, 
soccomeanenives hitch, allowing the —  fesibiity and 
vibration without permitting the teeth to ‘ollow 
each other. The two-horse harrow — af ant center on 


and two next sections sdju SPECIAL C45, 46,07-18 and 
? poe Wk gated with connections. Ou oar repecial tammy sare 
alent in carioed lots. fer low prices on all 
SEARS. ROEBUCK & "CO , CHICAGO. 


SEARS. 





TREES SUCCEED WHERE 


Largest Nursery. O 
Fruit Book Free. _ Result of 76 years’ en 
STARK BROB6., Mo.: , NY. 


* TREES 


TREES s« at ptote prices. Apple, Plum and Pear, 





ESTABLISHED IN 1869! wat? 
Sweet’s Nurseries! Where? Dansville, N 
Box 1725. Send for 1901 Catalog. 





100, All kinds of Ptoek € CHEAP, 
elteden Nursery, Box A, Geneva, N.Y, 





ro Bn ng | Copies. i es 
sopere € issues 
oe Lona 
a rt t.. 
New York. ” 2 


A inerican Gardening 



















AXEL REE 4 


what you have been wowing for. @ 
Large, bright red winter variety .—F 
Satisties the most exactmg, Robust, 
f heavy bearer. 35 others; peaches, ars ; 
everything for the orchard and ary 
Cataloure Free. Send to dav. 


HARRISOW’S NURSERIES, 












p Gibson Strawberry, large, 
fos flavor, very prolific. Gosd +h 

Catalogue describes this and 
ny other wostolien. Send for it now. 


Box io, BERLIN, MARYLAND 











PEACH 


40 acres hard 
Geraniums, etc. 
Elegant catalogue free. 


Boses, 





Grand lot of trees. free from borers, 
Ge. ‘gege mee 





—— 


aphis, mole, Watnees 


— Lay PEs Fium Cherry, Apple, Apple, 


Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, F Plants, Bulbs, s, Seeds. 


a4 of Palms, rns, 
ail size Hostpaid’ D omy 9 deal will save you oe 
47 Years. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CoO., 


us- 
1000 Acres. Ty ue 
Box 266 Painesville, O. 











a SS 











We raise Vegetable Seeds, «eq 


At Wholesale Prices, Wezse Vesetavte seeds, exec 


our own Farms, and sell them direct to the planter 7t Whole- 
sale Prices. Catalogue free. Please write for it to-day.. Don’t 
delay. JOS. HARRIS CO., Moreton Farm. Coidwater. NM. Y- 























DREER’S Garden Calendar «1901 


The largest and most complete gare. PLANT and BULB Catalogue 
ever offered for FREE DISTRIBUTION which are 

fully illustrated, true to nature, an 
lithographed covers. We wiil pts a ‘oom free to all who mention this 
paper, and request those who are Market Gardeners to state the same. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 






_ It contains 200 
8 bound in beau 






cmbomed 












DWYER’S EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL SPRING CATALOGUE, 


Contains a thorough description of all good Fruit for commercial and garden purposes, also Mailed sone 
ree 


and illustrations of ornamental Trees, Plants, Vines, etc. 


to all whe ask for it. 


This book is useful and instructive. 


the home grounds. Mail 


, for beautifyi 
of art. 


The colored plates are w 


Do not fail to write for it at once—address 


T. J. DWYER & SON, 


Orange County Nurseries, 





~ Box 91 CORNWALL, N. ¥. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


























Wheat Corn) Oats 
Cash or spot — 
1901 | 1900 | 1901 | 1900 | 1901 | 1900 
Chicago.......... 74 3| “Bide Bi] 3129) .2334| 2244 
New York........ .8034| .753,| 48 "40%, .301,| .29 
Boston ~ _ — | 4649] .42%) 34 
Toleao. 80 70 33 33 25 2314 
St Louis.. 754] .6854] .36 | dl 26 2234 
M: nneapolis. +] .76y] 6340 30% 2834) .2534) .225 
Liverpool........ 2049} 83 | -524o) AG*g] — _- 














At Chicago, wheat prices have been con- 
fined within a comparatively narrow range 
and the market has not taken on new 
aspect. In the main it has been somewhat 
sluggish, with occasional spurts of real ac- 
tivity. The undertone is one of compara- 
tive steadiness, but speculators claim they 
must have new incentive before they will 
take hold with much show of interest. Eu- 
rope has been indifferent to offers from 
this side, although clearances of wheat and 
flour in the aggregate make a fair total. 
The U K, Belgium, France, etc, naturally 
make the most of every bearish report 
from Argentina relative to the liberal ex- 
portable surplus from that producing coun- 
try. On the other hand, home traders still 
maintain this is probably under, rather 
than over, 50,000,000 bu. 

The movement in whwat in the north- 
west has continued liberal, this serving to 
hold down the price, and early last week 
May settled to a point slightly under 74c 
p bu, followed by a good recovery to 
figures around 76@77c, due to a belief that 
farmers’ deliveries would speedily fall off. 

Corn has been moderately active but de- 
void of special feature. While local oper- 
ators have been somewhat bearish, the 
movement has not proved burdensome, and 
prices in the main well sustained on the 
basis of 38%@39%c p bu for May and 37%c 
for No 2 in store. Foreigners continue to 
buy with considerable freedom; Dec ex- 
ports were 21,111,000 bu, against 18,829,000 
bu one vear ago. Exports during calendar 
year approximated 190,000,000 bu. 

The oats market has been inclined to fol- 
low other cereals, price changes narrow, 
feeling one of general steadiness around 
25@25%c p bu for May and 24c for No 2 in 
store, 

Rye advanced a trifle, but the gain was 
not entirely maintained. Business small, 
interest lacking, No 2 in store 49@50c p bu, 
ecarlots f o b 5ic. 

Barley offerings restricted buyers will- 
ing to take everything at about former 
prices; choice lots firm in tone. Quotations 
cover a range of 42@45c p bu for poor 
to 60@63c for extra. 

Flaxseed has scored further advance un- 
der restricted offerings and a moderate 
demand, Receipts have fallen to small 
proportions. No 1 ear lots sold as high as 
$1.75@1.77 p bu, reacting to 1.74, 

Timothy seed a little more active under 
increased offerings and a good demand, 
prime quotable at $4.60 p 100 Ibs, clover 
quotably steady on the basis of 11 p 100 lbs 
for prime. 

At New York, grain market generally 
in a healthy condition Supply of wheat 
is more moderate and prices Have taken 
an upward turn. No 2 red elevator sold 
around 80%c p bu. Corn higher at 48c, oats 
in good demand at 30%c, rye steady at 54 
@5ic, barley 48@50c, clover seed 9%4@11%4c 
Pp lb, timothy $4.50@5 p 100 lbs. Flour firm- 
er at 4.15@4.75 p bbl for fancy spring pat- 
ents, do 3.90@4 for winter, 3.75@3.90 for 
spring straights, do 3.45@3.60 for winter. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LAST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 








—— 








Cattle Hogs Sheep, 

1901] 1900] 1901] 1900] 1901} 1900 
Chicago. ee 100 lbs . -/86 10] $6.50) $5.30) $4.75] $4.75] $4.90 
New York. ° 5.35) 6.75) 5.65) 4.85! 4.50) 5.00 
Buffalo.......... ...| 5.60) 6.25) 5.80) 4.95) 6.00) 5.00 
Kansas City......... 575) 6.25) 5.20) 4.65) 4.40) 4.75 
Pittspurg.... .......' 5.70! 6.00) 5.55) 4.95 4.85! 5.00 





At Chicago, the cattle market continues 
in a healthy condition, and while prices 
have not recently scored any important 
advance, the undertone was one of confi- 
dence. Sales of good to extra beef and ship- 
ping steers have been mostly at $5.15@6, 
medium and common lots usual discount. 
The cheaper grades of cattle in.-usual 





favor, butcher stock firm and active, fat 
heifers wanted and best lots of dry cows 
and bulls quickly taken by local concerns. 
A little more life is noted in steckers and 


feeders, choice milch cows and springers, 
others dull. 

Fancy beef steers, $575@600 Canners, $2 25@ 3 2! 
Good to extra, 525@5 65 Feeders, selected, 4 10@ 455 
Common to fair, 4 W@5 00 Stocker+. 450 to 850 Ibs, 300@ 4 25 
Native heifers. 350G@4 &) Calves, 300 Ibs up, 200@ 5 25 
Fair to choice cows, 275@450 Calves, veal, 450@ 600 
Poor to fancy bulls, 200@1 50 Milch cows,each, 25 00@50 00 


January proved a satisfactory month in 
the hog market, continuing active to the 
close with recent trading largely at $5.15 
@5.30, selected lots slight premium, skips 
and culls 3.25@4.50. No new developments 
have taken place, provisions on the board 
of trade receiving further consideration un- 
der a good demand. 

Recent animation in the sheep pens has 
continued, receipts liberal, demand .excel- 
lent, prices steady to firm, market without 
particularly new feature. Offerings are 
made up largely of western ewes and 
straight wethers of fairly good weight, 
these selling at $3.75@4.50, western and na- 
tive yearlings 4.50@4.85. Lambs in good de- 
mand, but offerings very large and prices 
less firm than in sheep; transactions large- 
ly at 4.50@5.50. 


At Pittsburg, cattle higher under more 


moderate receipts. Monday of this week 
90 cars came in. Quotations revised as fol- 
lows: 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $5 40@5 70 
Good, 1290 to 1300 Ibs, bs se 
Fair. 900 to 1100 Ibs, 86s ¢ 
Common, 700 to 900 Ibs, ; oo o 
yy half fat, 50@4 35 
Com to good fat oxen, Songs 60 
Hogs reported active. Receipts Monday 
of this week 45 double decks. Medium 
droves sold at $5.55, yorkers 5.50@5.55, heavy 
droves 5.50, pigs 5.40@5.50. Sheep in good 


Poor to good fat bulls, $2 25@4 15 
Poor to good fat cows, 1 50@4 00 
Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, 2 50q@4 25 
Bologna cows. phd, 8 00@15 00 
F’sh cows & springers.20 — 00 

Veal calves, 6 0U@S 25 


demand. Monday of this week 20 double 
decks came in. Sheep sold at 4@4.85, lambs 
4.50@5.85. 


At Buffalo, cattle have 
strength. Receipts Monday 


shown some 
of this week 


140 cars. Butcher grades sold at $4.25@4.75, 
exporters 5.25@5.60, stockers and feeders 
3.50@4.25. Veal calves steady at 6.50@8. 


Hogs were active. Arrivals this week Mon- 
day 90 double decks. Yorkers quotably 5.50 
@5.55, medium heavy 5.45@5.80. Lambs 
steady at 5@5.80, sheep 4@5. 


At New York, cattle fairly active, prices 


firmer. Common to prime native steers 
sold at $4.50@5.35, stags and oxen 
3.55@4.60, fcy oxen 5.50, bulls 3@ 
4.50, cows 2@3.25. Vealcalves in good 
demand. Common to prime quotably 5@ 
8.50, little calves 4.50. Sheep and lambs 


not especially active. Common to prime 
sheep 3@4.40, lambs 5.10@6.10. Hogs steady 
at 5.45@5.65 for fair to prime. 

At London, American cattle reported 
steady at 11%.@12%c p lb, estimated dressed 
weight, sheep 124@13\%c. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, a good demand is noted, es- 
pecially for heavy drafters, farm chunks 
and coach horses, the latter partly for ex- 
port account. The horse market as a whole 
is firm and interesting. 


Express and heavy draft.. -- $70@22 

1150 to 1400-Ib chunks..............+02- 50.125 
COTTIRSS VOOM. occ vnccccccccecssecsess 200@650 
TRIED 90.00 50006 5644066 6000 500+ seeennss 75(@425 
BaGGIe NOTES o 0.000000 000000 cBeeccccsece 65@175 
General purpose..... 165... ee ee eeee eens 35@ 85 
PN MUNIN, Ont sv cacineceaseananen 25@ 15 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. ° 


The Butter Market. 


The market for first quality butter has 
strengthened somewhat, otherwise the sit- 
uation is generally unchanged. Receipts 
continue to run mainly to first and second 
grades, which are in plentiful supply. Deal- 
ers act conservatively, evidently awaiting 
further developments of the trade. 


sCOMPARATIVE PRICES OF FINEST CREAMERIES. 
New York Boston Chicago 





1901 ......22 @22%c 23 @23%c 19%@20 c 
1900 ......25 @25%ec 25% @26 c 24 @24%c 


1899 ...18%@19 c 20 @20%c 17%@18 c 

New York State—At Albany, cmy tubs 
24@25c p Ib, prints 25@26c, dairy 22@23c.— 
At Syracuse, cmy tubs 20@24c, prints 21@ 
25c, dairy 16@20c.—At Buffalo, cmy 20@ 
22%4c, rolls 12@15c, dairy 10@20c.—At Roch- 
ester, Elgin cmy 24@25c, state cmy 24c.— 
At Watertown, cmy tubs 23@25c, prints 
26c, dairy 12@21c. 

At New York, trade fairly active. Cmy 
extra 22@22%c p Ib, firsts 20@21%4c, June 
make 15@20c, state dairy fcy 20c, firsts 18 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


@18c, western imt cmy 13%@171éc, rofls il 
@l14c. 

Pennsylvania—At Rhiladelphia, market 
generally quiet. Elgin and other separa- 
tor cmy extra 22%c p lb, firsts 2114%@22c, 
ladle 12@14c.—At Pittsburg, Elgin 24@25%c, 
O and Pa ecmy 22@22%c, dairy 16@l1ic, 
rolls 13@14c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati; fancy Elgin emy 23 
@24c p lb, state cmy 19@20c, dairy 11@13c. 
—At Columbus, cmy tubs 22c, prints 23c, 
dairy 10@1l1c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, extra separa- 
tor cmy 24@25c p lb, firsts 22@23c, extra 
gathered cmy 20@2lc, firsts 19@20c, ladle 15 
@lic, dairy 21@24c, roll 13@l1é6c. 

At Boston, fancy creamery steady. Vt 
and N H ecmy extra 23@23%c p lb, do N Y 
22% @23c, western 22@23c, firsts 20@22c, June 
make 19@21ce, N Y dairy extra 19c, do Vt 
20c, firsts 17@18c, western imt cmy 13%@ 
15e, ladle 134%@14c. 

The Cheese Market. 


No new features have developed in the 
cheese market, with the possible exception 
of a slightly better home demand. Stocks 
firmly held at unchanged prices. 

New York State—At Albany, cheddars 
11@12c p Ib, flats 10%@11%4c.—At Syracuse, 
full cream 11%c.—At Buffalo, fey new 12c, 
dairy made 10@11c.—At Rochester, ch twins 
12c.—At Watertown, small 114%@12c. 

At New York, tone of market healthy. 
State fancy small 12c p lb, do large 114%@ 
11%c, fair to good 104%@lic, light skims 8 
@9téc, full 2@2%4c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, fancy N 
Y steady at 11%@12c p lb, Ohio flats 10@ 
10%c.—At Pittsburg, fcy Ohio 124% @12'%e, 
N Y 12%@12%c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats 11%c p Ib, 
twins 1214%4.@13c, — 12%c!—At Colum- 
bus, N Y cheddars 13%c , State flats lic. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, N Y full cream 
12144@12%c p Ib, flats 12%@13c. 

At Boston, only steady. N Y twins ex- 
tra 183%@12c p lb, do Vt 11%@12c, firsts 
10%@11%e, western twins extra 11@11%c, 
fair to good 10@10%4c, Ohio flats 10%@llic. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 








LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes $1.75 
@2 p bbl, white onions 4@5, red and yellow 
2@2.50, turnips 60@75c, beans 2.20@2.35 p 
bu. Apples 2.50@4 p bbl, cranberries 8@9, 
hickory nuts 1.50@1.75 p bu. Fresh eggs 26 
@28c p dz, live chickens 8@9c p 1b, turkeys 
11@12c, chickens 9@10c d w, broilers 20@22c. 
Corn 47@49c p bu, oats 31@32c, bran 17.50@ 
18 p ton, cottonseed meal 25, middlings 18@ 
19, hay 15@18. 

At Buffalo, fresh eggs 20@21c p dz, stor- 


age 18@19c, live turkeys 198¢e p lb, fowls 
8@8l4c, chickens 8@9c, squabs 25@30c p pair, 


turkeys 7@1lc p lb d w, capons 10@18c, fowls 
7@9c. Potatoes 40@5 20 p bu, beets 20@25c, 
carrots 20@25c, Danish cabbage 12@15 p ton, 
celery 30@40c p dz bchs, onions 80c@1 p bu, 
parsnips 30@40c, squash 25@30 p ton. Ap- 
ples 2.50@3.75 p bbl, cranberries 9@11 p bbl. 

At Rochester, apples $1.25@2 p bbl, cran- 
berries 9@11, honey 16e p lb, maple sugar 9@ 
10c. Beans 1.75@2.50 p bu, carrots 20@25c, 
onions 60@75c, potatoes 40@50c, radishes 20c 
p dz bchs. Fresh eggs 24@25c p dz, refrig 
20@21c, chickens 10@1lic p 1b d w, ducks 12@ 
13c, turkeys 12@13c, beef 7%@8%c, veal 10c, 
hogs 6%@6%c. Middlings 18 p ton, bran 17 
@18, corn meal 20@21, hay 16@18. 

At Syracuse, state corn 60c p bu, No 2 
white oats 32c, bran $18 p ton, middlings 
19, cottonseed meal 27, hay 16@18. Fresh 
eggs 25c p dz, storage 18@20c, chickens 8c p 
Ib 1 w, turkeys 8@10c, ducks 9@10c, chick- 
ens lic d w, turkeys 13@1l4c. Potatoes 45c p 
bu, onions 70@75c, turnips 25c, parsnips 40 
@60c, beans 2.10@2.30, cabbage 2 p 100, 
squash 1%c p lb, apples 40@75c p bu. 

At Watertown, fresh eges 23@25c p dz, 
live chickens and fowls 7@8c p 1ib,turkeys 
10c, steers 4%4@5c, veals 5@6c, lambs 4@5c. 
Potatoes 40@50c p bu, onions 70@80c, beets 
35@45¢e, parsnips 60@75c, turnips 35@45c, 
carrots 30@40c, beans $2.10@2.25. Apples 2 
@3 p bbl, cranberries 10.50@11. Corn meal 
20 p ton, bran 19, middlings 20, hay 16@18. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
hay $15@17.50 p ton, rye straw 11@15, bran 
17@17.75, No 2 Pa red wheat 77%4c p bu, 
corn 4314c, clipped oats 32%c. Fresh eggs 
20c p dz, live fowls 9@lic p Ib, chickens 
8@914c, ducks 11@12c, turkeys 9@10c, fowls 
814091 Loe d w, broilers 18@24c, turkeys 8@ 











13c. Apples, Bellflower 2.50@3.50 p bbl, Bald- 
wins 2@2.75, oe 2@3, Greenings 2@2.50, 
cranberries 8@9.50, Fla oranges 2@2.35 p bx, 
grape fruit 3.50@5, strawberries 40@50c p 
qt. York state potatoes 48@55c p bu, Mich 
45@55c, Jersey sweets 10@25c p bskt, onions 
70@90c p bu, Danish: cabbage 11@15 p ton, 
home-grown 10@11, beans 1.50@2 p bskt. 

At Pittsburg, fresh eggs 19@21ic p dz, 
storage 17@18c, chickens 11@13c p Ib d w, 
ducks 14@lic, turkeys 10@12c or 9@10c 1 w. 
chickens 9@10c. King apples $3.50@3.75 p 
bbl, Spy 3.50@3.75, Baldwins 2.50@3, Green- 
ings 2.50@2.75, Russets 2.25@2.50, cranber- 
ries 8.50@12. Turnips 1.75@2 p bbl, carrots 
1.56, parsnips 1.50@1.75, beets 1.50@1.75, po- 
tatoes 45@55c p bu, cabbage 10@20 p ton, 
Onions 90c@1 p bu, celery 25@60c p dz bchs., 
Bran 16.50@17 p ton, middlings 15.50@18, 
timothy hay 14.50@17, prairie 11.75@12. 

OHIO--At Cincinnati, No 2 red wheat 80 
@8ic p bu, corn 39@39%c, oats 27@27'\%c, 
bran $15@15.50 p ton, middlings 15.50@16.50, 
hay 10@14.50. Fresh eggs 16%c p dz, stor- 
age 14@l5c, live chickens 8%c p Ib, tur- 
keys 8c, ducks 9c, geese 4@6 p dz. Pota- 
toes 42@48c p bu, Jersey sweets 2@2.25 p 
bbl, cabbage 13@16 p ton, onions 90c p bu, 
string beans 1.75@2 p bx. Baldwin apples 
2.25@2.75 p bbl, Greenings 2.50@3, cranber- 
ries 7.50@9. Hogs 5@5.25 p 100 lbs 1 w, 
cattle 3.75@4.75, sheep 3.35@4, lambs 3.50 
@5.50. 

At Columbus, corn 38@40c p bu, oats 25c, 
bran $16 p ton, shorts 15, middlings 17, 
sereenings 15, hay 13@14. Steers 4.35@4.75 
p 100 lbs 1 a veal calves 5@6, hogs 4.50@ 
4.85, sheep 3 50@4. 50. Fresh eggs 16@lic p 
dz, refrigr l4e, live fowls 6%c p Ib, chick- 
ens 7%4%@8c d w, turkeys 8@9c, ducks 1i0c. 
Potatoes 45@46c p bu, white onions 1.20, 
red and yellow 90@95c, turnips 25@35c, 
beans 2@2.10. Apples 2.40@2.50 p bbl, cran- 
berries 7.40. 

MARYLAND—At 


Baltimore, nearby 


fresh. eggs 19c p dz, western 17@18c, live 
chickens 9$@10c, fowls 8@8%c, ducks 10@ 
lic, turkeys 714@10c, or 9@10%c dw, chick- 


ens 9@10c, ducks 10@lic. Apples $2.25@3 p 
bbl, cranberries 9@10, Fla oranges 2@3 p 
bx. Potatoes 50@58c p bu, onions 85@95c, 
celery 38@50c p dz bchs, cabbage 13@16 p 
ton. Corn 42%c p bu, oats 28%c, hay 15@ 
17 p ton, bran 15@16.50, middlings 15.50@ 
16, cottonseed meal 24.50@25. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





Apples. 


York, in good demand under 
moderate supplies. Newtown Pippins $1.25 
@4 p bbl, Spitz 3@5, Spy 2.25@3.50, Ben Da- 
vis 2.25@3.25, Baldwin 2.25@3.25, Greening 
2@3. 

At Boston, generally steady but not act- 
ive. Kings $2.50@3 p bbl, Spy 2@3, No 1 
Baldwins 2@2.50, No 1 Greenings 1.75@2.25, 
No 2 Baldwins and Greenings 1.25@1.50, Tal- 
man Sweets 1.50@2. 

Beans. 


At New York, demand rather slack. 
Choice marrow $2.52%@2.55 p bu, fair to 
good 2.45@2.50, medium 2.25, ch pea 2.30, 
red kidney 2.40@2.42%, white kidney 2.60@ 


At New 


2.65, yellow eye 2.65, Cal lima 3.80, import- 
ed medium 1.90@2.10. 
Dried Fruits. 
At Chicago, continues quiet. Ch to fcy 


evapd apples 5@6%c, fair to prime 3%4%@4%c, 
southern 3%@414c, sundried 3@3%c, chopped 
14% @l1t4c, cores and skins ic, evapd rasp- 
berries 19@1914c. 

At New York, trade quiet. Ch to fey 
evapd apples 5%@7e p lb, fair to paime 3% 
@5c, sundried 3%4%@4%c, chops $1.50@1.75 p 
100 Ibs, cores and skins 90c@1.10, evapd 
raspberries 18@20c p Ib, blackberries 64%@ 
7c, huckleberries 15@15%c, cherries 15@16c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, choice seasonable fruit in 
good demand. Catawba grapes 75c@$1.25 p 
ease, Cape Cod cranberries 7.50@9.50 p bbl, 
Fla strawberries 30@50c p qt, Cal navel 
oranges 2@3.50 p bx, ch 1.75@3.25, Fla grape 
fruit 5@7 p bx. 

Eggs. 

At New York, market fairly active. 
Nearby fcy at mark 22@23c p dz, av prime 
26@21e, western fresh 181%4@19%c, southern 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


18@19¢c, western refrig 16@17%4c, do loss off 


1942 @20c. 


At Boston, slightly firmer. Nearby fcy 23 


@25c p dz, fair to ch eastern 19@22c, Vt and 
N H ch 21@22c, Mich, Ind, etc, 2044c, western 


18@20%4c, southern 18@i9c, refrig 16@18c. 
Ground Feeds. 

At New York, fairly active. Bran $16@ 
18.50 p ton, middlings 17@19, red dog 18.50@ 
19.50, linseed meal 28, cottonseed meal 26, 
screenings 30@80c p 100 lbs, corn chop 85c, 


brewers’ meal and grits 1.02@1.05, coarse 
corn meal 92@95c. 
Hay and Straw. 

At New York, supply liberal, demand 
easy. Prime timothy 92%2@95c p 100 Ibs, 
No 1 85@90c, No 2 80@82%c, clover mixed 
7744@82%c, long rye straw 75@85e. 

At Boston, in plentiful supply and quiet. 
Prime timothy $18@18.50 p ton, No 1 17@ 


17.50, No 2 16@16.50, No 3 14@15, clover mixed 
14@15, rye straw 10@17.50, oat 9@9.50. 
Maple Sugar. 

At New York, market steady under mod- 
erate receipts. Sugar 8@42c p Ib, syrup 75ic 
@$1 p gal. . 

Onions. 


At New York, in moderate supply and 
firm. Ct and L I white $3.50@5.50 p bbl, do 
red 2@2.50, yellow 2@3, Orange Co white 2@ 
4p bag, yellow 2@2.50, red 2@2.50, state and 
western yellow 2.50@2.75 p 150 Ibs, red 2.25@ 
2.50, Bermuda 2@2.25 p cra. 


At Boston, moving rather slowly. 
yellow $2@3 p bbl, or 80@85e p bu, common 
stock 70@75ic, Ohio 2.25@2.50 p small bb, 
Havana 2.40@2.50 p*cra. 

Potatoes. 

At New Yerk, rather weak. State and 
western in bulk $1.50@2 p 180 Ibs, Jersey 
prime 1.25@1.75, do sweets 1.75@2.50, Ber- 
muda 3@5. 

At Boston, demand rather light, supplies 
plentiful. Aroostook Green Mts extra 65c p 
bu, fair to good 63c, extra Hebrons 62@63c, 
fair to good 60c, Dakota Red 55c, York,state 
white 53@582, Mich and Wis white 50@bic. 

Poultry. 

At New Yerk, only moderately active. 
Live fowls 130c p lb, chickens 8c, turkeys 
7@8c, ducks 45@70e p pair, geese $1@1.50, 
pigeons 25@30c, turkeys 6@10%4c p lb d w, 
chickens 7@lic, fowls 8@10c, capons 10@ 
13c, squabs 1.50@3.50 p dz, Phila broilers 25 
@35c p lb, chickens 9@1é6c. 

At Boston, only moderately active. Live 
fowls 6@10c p Ib, chickens 8@9c, northern 
and eastern fowls 9@12c d w, chickens 9@ 
15e, ducks 12@14c, geese 10@12c, pigeons 75ic 
@$1 p dz, western turkeys 7@12%c p Ib, 
chickens 8@lic, fowls 8@10c, capons 11@13c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, generally finding a good 
outlet. Brussels sprouts 4@10c p qt, beets 
75c p bbl, carrots 75c@$1, Fla cucumbers 2@3 
p cra, L I cabbage 3@4 p 100, state 14@16 p 
ton, celery 25@60e p dz bchs, Fla egg plant 
2@4 p bbl, lettuce 4@8, pumpkins 50@75c, 
parsnips 75e@1, squash 1@1.50, spinach 60c@ 
1, turnips 70@85c, Fla tomatoes 1@3 p car- 


rier. 
Wool. 


Conditions governing the wool market re- 
main practically unchanged. Manufactu- 
rers continue to be moderate buyers, evi- 
dently waiting the demands of the woolen 
goods trade to ascertain just what line 
of wool they reed to stock up with. For- 
eign advices have been encouraging. Prices 
in the west and at seaboard markets con- 
tinue firm. 


State 


$e 


Advantages in Thoroughbred Cattle. 


L. A, M., MASSACHUSETTS. 





the time is not far distant when the 
scrub cow will become a thing of the past, 
end will be superseded by the thorough- 
bred and high-grade. Even the high-grade 
will in turn give way to the thoroughbred. 
It is noticeable that the common farmer 
is waking up to the truth that the common 
grade cow is an unprofitable creature, and 
fzsures are helping the milk farmer to learn 
the facts. In every locality can be seen 
the steady improvements in our dairy stock, 
end although the progress is slow, very 
slow, yet it is as sure as the rising and 
setting of the sun. Not many years ago 
it was rarely a thoroughbred bull could 
be seen. Now every farmer who has any 
considerable dairy has a thoroughbred sire. 
Many have pure-bred, registered cows and 
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not a few have their entire herds made up 
ot thoroughbred and regigtered animals. 

It is not so much a question of what 
breed, as it is of a well-bred thoroughbred. 
On this point alone hinges largely the ques- 
tion of profit and loss to the cow owner. 
The strong desire of practical farmers to 
kuow which of his cows are profitable and 
which unprofitable is the element contrib- 
uilng so largely to the weeding out of the 
scrub, and substituting well-bred thorough- 
kred animals, The many official tests, 
which have been and are now being made, 
both for quantity as well as quality of milk, 
and published so widely by agricultural pa- 
pers is another influence that is doing much 
toward the steady changing of grades to 
thoroughbreds. The fierce competition, the 
emall profits, the great and widespread 
Gesire for improvements and better things 
and the moderate prices of thoroughbred 
animals are still other factors to bring 
about this change. 

But the present strong demand for a 
better quality of milk from a more intel- 
ligent and critical milk-consuming public 
is perhaps the strongest factor tending to 
this change of stock. It is a fact that the 
pure-bred animal produces a better qual- 
ity of milk because of the better care it 
receives from better housing, better feeding 
and more attention to the details of sani- 
tary conditions. The thoroughbred is freer 
from tuberculosis and other diseases be- 
cause of the uniformly better treatment 
they receive than are the grades. Besides 
all this, the thoroughbred is of more even 
temperament, of kinder disposition, more 
intelligent, better feeders, have better form, 
shape and color than grades, 


STEEL 


WHEELS 
= FARM WAGONS 
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ax 

No bi blacksmith bills to pay. 
reset. Fit your old wagon 

= — wheels = wide 
es Price. Our ca alogue 

tells you how to do it. Address 


EMPIRE MFG. CO., Quincy, Ill. 































Page Fence -Wire 


is now made of “ Basic, Open-Hearth steel.” 


_ Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Adrian, Mich. 


COSTS ONE CENT 








to learn how to make DOLLARS. Our 20th Century 
information. Greatest 
weight, twice the strength, and three times the lasting 
quality of ordinary wire fencing. 


THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 























00 YOU WANT TO SELL YOUR FARM 


or Country Property ? Wi find a Dnyer for you pe 
matter where located. write description and ing 
price and tearn our np-to-date_ method. National 
Real Estate Co., Morrison Block, Ithaca, N- 
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Our Grange Insurance. 
STATE MASTER N. J. BACHELDER. 
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The N H grange mutual fire ins co has 
been in existence 11 yrs, and insures only 
houses and insurable contents owned by 
members of the grange in the state. Not- 
withstanding the doubts existing in the 
minds of intelligent people in regard to the 
probable success of this company at the 
start, it has enjoyed a continuous era of 
prosperity, has paid every demand prompt- 
ly, has policies in force at the present time 
amounting to about $6,000,000, and has fur- 
nished insurance during the period of lil 
yrs at about one-half the cost of same 
insurance in stock companies during the 
same period. This has made a saving of 
nearly $100,000 to the insured, and has ef- 
fectually silenced the claim of those who 
have vigorously asserted that the grange 
Was not capable of managing its own in- 
surance company. 

The branch of the order known as the 
Patrons’ mutual relief assn has experienced 
a year of prosperity, and has been able to 
furnish its members with a _ reasonable 
amount of life insurance at actual cost. 
All claims upon the association have been 
promptly met and its business is conducted 
upon a careful business basis. A policy in 
the company is now worth about $1000, and 
will be increased as the membership in- 
creases. Like all insurance upon the co- 
operative plan, its cost depends upon the 
number of deaths that occur, and the cost 
necessarily increases as the value of the 
policy increases. This company offers val- 
uable opportunities to members of the 
grange desiring a life insurance policy at 
actual cost. 





Now is the Time to Act. 


National Grange Legislative Committee. 

Arguments are now all in and the su- 
preme moment has arrived for Patrons to 
act on the Grout bill, which has passed the 
house, and is now before the U S senate. 
Every farmer and other good citizen in fa- 
vor of fairness and honesty who desires 
to suppress fraud, who favor all articles 
being sold for what they are represented 
to be, should write or wire their senators 
and urge upon them the importance of 
the passage of the Grout bill. Promptness 
and earnestness will convince the U §S 
senate that the great agricultural inter- 
ests are fully advised of the importance of 
the pending bill and insist on its imme- 
diate and favorable consideration. 


Grange Notes. 








The journal of proceedings of the nation- 
al grange are just being distributed. They 
contain the official doings of the sessions 
held last Nov and should be read by every 
Patron. 

The annual meeting of the N H Patrons’ 
relief assn elected: President, N. J. Bachel- 
der of Concord; vice-president, W. H. Stin- 
son of Goffstown; secretary, George R. 
Drake of Manchester; treasurer, H. A. Hill 
of Derry; also a board of five directors. 
The secretary’s report showed the associa- 
tion to be {in a most prosperous condition 
and the report of the treasurer showed a 
good balance in the treasury. 


Buckeye Valley (O) officers were installed 
Master, F. M. Rand: lecturer, Mrs Flora B. 
Wilson; secretary, F. M. Randolph. Indi- 
cations are that a pleasant and profitable 
year will be enjoyed. The past year 25 can- 
didates received degrees and there are 
bright prospects for as many more this 
year. This grange was organized three 
years ago with 35 members, and now has 85. 
Printed programs were used last year and 
\were distributed at the last meeting. 





The Page Company on Top—tThe trust 
forced the Page Woven Wire Co of Adrian, 
Mich, into the hands of a receiver five 
months ago, but we are pleased to an- 
nounce that the company has been recapi- 
talized at $1,000,000 and every dollar paid 
and every share sold. The receiver 
been discharged and the company is — 
in oes wwe age its entire 
management is not materially c a 
the capacity of the plant will nged be 
largely increased 





GRANGE—NEWS 
Our Story of the News. 


Death of Queen Victoria. 


Surrounded by her children and grand- 
children, Queen Victuria peacefully passed 
away at Osborne Hall, after a week’s ill- 
ness, following a stroke of paralysis. Her 
remarkable reign extended over a period 
of nearly 63 years and the good queen at 
her death was 81 years old. Albert Edward, 
second child of the queen, succeeded to the 
throne of England as Edward VII. The 
British parliament was convened in special 
session immediately after the queen’s death 
and allegiance sworn to the new king. Ed- 
ward Albert, or the Prince of Wales as he 
has been known for a generation, is now 
king of the British empire and emperor of 
India. -He is in his 60th year. 

The funeral of Queen Victoria has been 
set for Feb 2, the ceremony taking place 
at Windsor castle. The body will be re- 
moved from Osborne House the day before 
and will be borne from the Isle of Wight 
to the mainland on the royal yacht Alberta, 
escorted by a large squadron of warships. 
It was the queen’s expressed wish that the 
funeral should be military in character and 
wherever the funeral cortege traverses 
highways the body will be borne on a gun 
carriage. 

The death of Queen Victoria opens the 
whole question of royal revenues. For in- 
stance, in the time of George III the crown 
lands were valued at $445,000 annually. He 











on 8 days ti without 
found satistactory. Tuke the Plow int inte 
your field giveita trial if found satis- 
factory and the biggest bargain you 
eversaw and equal to p a that retail 
for$14.00.8end$10.90, 
if not satisfactory return to 
us and we will pay all 
fre'ght, both ways. 


GUARANTEED TO SCOUR 
auch Mold board, landside and share made of soft center 
tee] , surface is as hard and smooth asgiass ; beam is steel. Wood 
beam $10.10. Made in 12, 14, 16 and 18 in. We have 97 styles 
and combinations of walking vand riding plows, All styles harrows, 
eeeders, cultivators, rollers, corn planters and other taplomente, 
Send for free 328 page agriculture catalogne and save agents profit. 
MARVIN SMITH CC CO.. 55-57-59 N. Jefferson St. a 


mr AGENTS 3: 


) Economy Harness Riveter 


and otherfast selling articles. 
The Riveter can be used in any position. 
ia Mends anything where a wel! clinched rivet 
ig Serves the purpose. Does heavy farm work. 
im Can be carried in the pocket. Agents make 
$3 to $15 a Day. Sample loaded with 
50 rivets and ag’ts terms for 50c in stamps 


D T.B. Foote Co., Fredericktown, Ohio. 


= SPECIAL PRICES ;* Dare 


bey eS en 


$1027: STEEL PLOW 


















seaneal and Combination Boas 
105 Central St. 
YZ OSGOOD sce*.si 


Onsien Peon Welton. BINCHAMTON,N.Y. 


A CALF SAVED SERS“ REF Sone 


font by mail on recel 25 or 50 cents. Stamps taken. 
DR. G HAR’ HORNE CO., Columbus, N. J, 
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INCHESTE 


FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 


“New Rival,’’ “‘Leader,’’ and “Repeater’”’ 


Insist upon having them, take no others and you will get the best shells that money can buy. 
ALL DEALERS KEEP THEM. 














is the e arliest, sort worked and most pro- 
ducti hive Con ing tile you get Tid of the 
surplus water oie apt tha air to the soil— 
best results in —_ aC BiCULTURAL 
Brain Briel ee 9 Top : Eaoaustio 8 Gide Walk Tile, ta White? 
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What you — ou. 3 HoAC SON, 40 Third five dIbany, N.Y 
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| ook ect assimilation, wards off disease and Keeps all stoc 
hy condition, It Pal oom the appearance and = of horses, in- 

creases the flow of milk o 

best farmers in 

Send for copies of their letters and our booklet on stock feeding. 


deale ' hasnt Nutriotone write f 00., we will see that hat you 


TO FARM PROFITABLY 


requires implements of merit. DORSCH DISC HARROWS ave built 
upon practical and scientific principles; have every requisite to the proper 
pulverization of the soll ; no other disc harrow has better 
material, better workmanship; none easier to operate ; none 
weighs as much ; our prices are lower than the inferior kind; 
have double levers, 3 or 4 horse eveners, Sent on ares al, 
12-16 inch, @18.90. 59. 
14-16 inch, $20.72, 
Every Dorsch implement and vehicle bespeaks of good quality, good work- 
manship, reasonable prices. 


JOHN DORSCH & SONS, 209 Wells St., 


HELP YOUR 


And They Will Heip You To Fill 
Your horses, cows, sheep and voy deprived of the wild herds that nature 
provides, and which they eat by ins 
them in good condition. The best of all food auxiliaries is 
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surrendered these lands to the public, re- 
ceiving in exchange an annuity of $1,500,000. 
When the queen surrendered them similar- 
ly in 1837 they were wortn‘ $623,720 annually, 
and she réceived in exchange an annuity 
of $1,925,000. The arrangement ends with 
her death. The lands are now worth $2,650,- 
000 annually. King Edward therefore will 
receive far more than the late queen, or he 
may elect to retain the lands under his 
own management. 





The following is given as the official at- 
titude of Venezuela with regard to the as- 
phalt dispute: The attitude of the govt 
of Venezuela toward the Bermudez asphalt 
company (American) is hostile for the rea- 
son that the concessions recently accorded 
by the govt have been given to ‘people 
in touch with the govt and who would like 
to re-sell them to the Bermudez company. 





The R Ilegislature has instructed its rep- 
resentatives in congress to work for an 
appropriation for the raising and preser- 
vation of the Niagara, the flagship of 
Com Oliver Hazard Perry of R I in the 
battle of Lake Erie. 





The anti-canteen provision has bobbed 
up again in a perplexing way. The sol- 
diers’ home at Hampton, Va, as well as 
the principal hotels at Old Point Comfort 
are on govt property. Therefore the law 
preventing the sale of intoxicating liquors 
on any govt reservations would affect all 
three. The “lobby” is therefore stimulated 
to renewed activity. 





Satisfactory assurances have at last 
been received at Washington that the 
Turkish govt will pay the American claim 
for indemnity on account of the destruc- 
tion of the American missionary property 
at Harpoot. 

The owners of the Vesta cotton mill at 
Charleston, S C, are to abandon the prop- 
erty and will move the textile machinery 
to a new mill at Gainesville, Ga. The Ves- 
ta mill was the first to experiment with 
negro labor in the south and after two 
years’ trial admission is made that the ex- 
periment of negro labor for cotton mills 
is a failure. 

A phenomenal oil well has been struck 
at Beaumont, Tex. It gushes in a 5-in 
stream 150 ft in the air, producing 25,000 
bbls a day. 





A Buffalo (N Y) delegation is at Wash- 
ington, D C, in the interest of the Pan- 
American exposition. They hope to secure 
federal. aid to the amount of $750,000, not 
as a contribution outright, but as a sub- 
scription to the exposition stock, 





President McKinley has named James A. 
Harlan, son of Supreme Court Justice Har- 
lan, for atty-gen of Porto Rico, and the 
nomination has been confirmed by the sen- 
ate. 





Verdi, the great Italian composer, is dead 
at the age of 87. 





The N Y prison association recommends 
in a special report to the legislature that 
the entire prison at Sing Sing be removed 
and rebuilt on another site, owing to the 
bad, drainage of the present location. 





M De Xivry; gov of the Bel@ian province 
of Luxemburg, has been assassinated, his 
slayer taking his own life immediately af- 
ter. 





A unique casket will be presented to 
Lord Roberts with the honorary freedom of 
Winchester, Eng. It is made out of two 
pieces of wood dating from the time of 
Alfred the Great and of William the Con- 
queror, respectively. A Danish galley 
wrecked and burned by King Alfred pro- 
vides the one relic and a gift of oak from 
the roofing of the Norman cathedral at 
Winchester furnishes the other. 





The school bill adopted by the Philip- 
pine commission authorizes the importa- 
tion of 1000 American teachers, 





Between: Jan 12 and 22 the record of the 
Roosevelt hunting party in Col was 12 
grown mountain lions, 3-kittens and 8 
lynx cats killed. 





Thecity council of Jacksonville, Fla, has 
passed an ordinance fixing licenses for 
“divine healers” at $2500. 
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Our mcdern method of dealing direct withthe buyer saves 
the profits of jobbers and dealers. We charge factory prices 
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of the middleman’s profits. No other factory can turn out high 
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has enabled us to lead the carriage market of the world. Before 
you buy a buggy, surrey, pheton, road wagon, cart or any kind 
of harness or horse accessories, write for our catalogue and 
figure out how much you'll save. The broadest guarantee 
goes with each purchase. You can return anything 
with which you are not thoroughly satisfied, and 
we will pay freight both ways. Write to-day for 
the catalogue. 
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Steve Larkin, Cowboy. 


By Will Templer, Author of Captain Jack, 
A Primary Teacher and Other Stories. 


SYNOPSIS: Mr Peter Bannister and some 
acquaintances, assembled at the village gro- 
cery and postoffice to wait for the mail, fall 
to discussing Steve Larkin’s parents, then an 
inquiry is made concerning Steve, who had 
run away from a tyrannical father when a 
boy. It is learned that Steve has become 
wealthy, and returned from the west with 
a wife, whom Mr Bannister describes in an 
enthusiastic manner, as he had met her on a 
business visit to Steve. Among the company 
are our old friends, Ned Palmer and Selton. 
Suddenly a stranger, of a strong, decided per- 
sonality but rather cruel expression, enters 
and asks the whereabouts of Steve Larkin. He 
is told the house and leaves. Selton openly 
expresses his fear that some harm will hap- 
pen to Steve through the stranger. Several 
pian te follow up the stranger, when a shot 
rings out and the cry of murder. Selton 
rushes out and discovers Steve, with blood- 
stained arm, holding his frightened horse, 
while the stranger lies before him, dying af- 
ter having cried, “Steve Larkin killed me! 
In the confusion that follows, Steve’s wife on 
horseback dashes in the midst, and on seeing 
the dead man, cries out his name—Harvey 
Lawton. Selton is stern and accusing. Steve 
swears he did not kill the man and his wife 
believes him. The author now goes back to 
Steve’s quarrel with his father, his departure 
from home at night, and his boarding the 
west-bound midnight express, where the meets 
that typical westerner and ranchman, Guy 
Kent. ‘Fhe latter, while sleeping, is ‘‘spotted 
by two “shysters,” and Steve does him a good 
turn by secretly warning him. Kent tele- 
graphs ahead for officers, and at Buffalo the 
two men are arrested. Kent asks Steve if he 
would like to be a “cow puncher,” after hear- 
ing his history, and Steve assenting, buys two 
tickets for the “great west.”’ At Chicago 
they visit the stockyards, where Kent meets 
Lorimer, a neighbor, who tells him of some 
new trouble with the “rustlers’’ or cattle 
thieves. On the train again Kent tells Steve 
he is likely tu see some “pooty lively times 
with this class of people. On the boat from 
Yankton, Steve saves a young man from 
being cheated at cards, and the aggressor 
threatens to get even with him sometime. 
Off the boat, and nearly home, Kent and 
Steve stop at Major Pike's. Here Steve dis- 
covers his own horse, Don, which his father 
had sold (this was the final cause of Steve’s 
running away), and which, by means of cat- 
tle thieves, had got into the major’s herd. 
After leaving Major Pike’s, their next stop- 
ping place was ‘‘the Rogers’s.”’ There were 
three strangers here ‘looking around a lit- 
tle.”” he leader, “‘the strange: from Mizpah 
river way,’ otherwise Mr Lawson, was an 
cily, sneering kind of fellow whom Steve took 
a great dislike tc. He incited one of Rog- 
ers’s employees to “make the_ tenderfoot 
jump,” but Steve got the best of the fight and 
also otherwise won his antagonist’s respect 
and liking. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

As was usual, the conversation was of 
ranching. the cattle, horse and sheep busi- 
ness, the chances of a railroad being soon 
built through the country and of the late 
depredations of the rustlers. 

Lawson was sure that the thieves came 
from the Indian reservation to the south- 
west, perhaps the Indians themselves, while 
Kent was equally positive that the moun- 
tains near the Wyoming line contained the 
rendezvous of the robbers. 

“It is strange,’ the young man said in 
his rich, low voice, “that if they hide in 
the mountains near the line, they have 
never paid me a visit. I am much nearer 
them than you.” 

“Tt’s a poor dog that kills sheep to home,” 
was Kent’s gruff response, ‘and at the 
same time your theory ought to work jest 
as well one way as ’tother—we air nearer 
the Injuns than you air, yeh know.” 

This argument seemed a clincher and for 
some minutes nothing was said on either 
side. Then Lawson remarked: ‘Perhaps 
they won’t come again.” 

“It'll be a mighty fine thing fur ’em if 
they don’t,” Kent cried fiercely. “We'll 
stretch the neck of every mother’s son of 
em if they do.” 

Lawson changed the subject and launched 
into a prolonged, and Steve thought un- 
necessary, history of himself. “I was born 
and brought up in New York city,” he an- 
nounced. ‘“‘My father has enough of money 
and he graduated me from Columbia col- 
lege. After my education was finished he 
took me into his office. I had always led 
an active life and the confinement soon 
began to tell on me. A slight cold devel- 
oped a persistent cough and I was forth- 
with sent to Colorado for my health, which 
I promptly recovered. I had no desire to 


return to the east, for I had fallen in love 
with the free, open life of the mountains 
and plains. 


I had plenty of money left me 
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by my mother, and with a little of it bought 
and stocked my ranch.” 

Larkin’s instinctive dislike for Lawson 
momentarily increased; he knew he had no 
good grounds for indulging the sentiment, 
but untrained and unused to the world as 
he was, he felt that there was a false note 
somewhere. On his own slight grievance 
he dwelt not much, but he could not recon- 
cile the man’s coarse, plebeian features 
with his well modulated voice, no more 
than his garish attire with his pretensions 
to wealth and education. That Mr Kent 
was pleased with his new acquaintance and 
interested in his conversation was. evi- 
denced by the open admiration in his eyes 
and the little grunts of approval with which 
he received the accounts of the narrctor’s 
past, present and future. 

At length the recital became monotonous, 
and Steve ceasing to listen, turned his at- 
tention instead to the scenery about him. 
The country was becoming more broken 
and rugged, the valleys deeper, the long, 
swelling sand ridges higher, their sides 
more precipitous. Occasionally a strip of 
velvety meadow land edged with cotton- 
woods marked the course of a stream, and 
anon rugged cliffs and detached rocks of 
fantastic shape, with here and there a 
scanty pool of brackish water, indicated an 
outlying spur of the famous “bad lands.’ 
There was no wind, and the voices of na- 
ture were still. No sounds fell on the ear 
excent the steady thud of the horses’ feet 
and the patter of the men’s voices. Once 
or twice a prairie wolf sneaked unnoticed 
across the trail, and again a small herd of 
buffalo, the first that the young easterner 
had ever seen, fled with a lumbering gallop 
over the crest of a distant ridge. 

So the ride went on, mile after mile, the 
strange, new country opening up like the 
shifting scenes of a great panorama, and 
So absorbed was our young tenderfoot that 
the day was far spent before he came to a 
> ies sense that the journey must soon 
end. 

The sun was setting when the company 
reached the top of a hill, and looked down 
a long, grassy slope on ome of nature’s 
fairest scenes. Hundreds of acres of rich, 
level bottom lands lay below them, and 
through their midst coursed a shining river. 
For miles up and down the stream the 
bright green carpet stretched, while here 
and there great herds of horses and cattle 
were peacefully feeding. On a slight rise 
of ground near the river, where some big 
cottonwoods threw their protecting arches 
over and around, the spacious buildings of 
a@ great ranch appeared, toned down and 
softened by the last red rays of the depart- 
ing sun. 

Larkin uttered an involuntary expression 
of surprise and pleasure. 

“Like it, do yeh, Stephen?’ Kent cried, 
turning in his saddle and showing a coun- 
tenance beaming with honest pride. ‘Well, 
I’m glad of that, fur I’m pap down there. 
What do you think of it?” he said, turning 
to Lawson. 

“It’s the finest ranch in Montana, Mr 
Kent,” came the smooth response. ‘Here, 
Sampson, Pedro, you have both ranched it 
from the Rio Grande to Winnipeg. Where 
can another such be found?” 

The two men, who had been left to enter- 
tain each other for the whole distance, rode 
to the front and solemnly surveyed the 
scene. The Englishman was first to speak. 
“They ain’t nothink like it nowhere,” he 
said. The Mexican added a touch of Latin 
enthusiasm to his opinion. ‘‘Sanctissimo,” 
he exclaimed fervently, ‘‘the senor is bless 
of the saints! Eet ees wat you call one 
gar-r-den of Eden.”’ 
¢ “Oh, pshaw!” Kent cried in good natured 
impatience. “The saints didn’t hev any- 
thing to do with it. It was jes’ pluck and 
hard work done it. Saints ain’t got much 
use fer a feller’t won’t hustle.’’ 

He touched his horse and cantered down 
the slope, followed by the whole company. 
As they approached the great log house, a 
pair of little darkies, boy and girl, fright- 
ened from their play ’neath the cotton- 
woods, scuttled into the house like a pair 
of young partridges seeking shelter. An 
instant later a half-dozen dogs of different 
breeds, headed by a magnificent great dane, 
came frisking and yelping forth. These 
were followed by a neat-looking colored 
man and woman and two or three cowboys 
who chanced to be off duty. 

Guy Kent was on the ground in an in- 
stant. “Howdy, Jinny! Howdy, Peter!” 
he cried, extending a hand to each. ‘“Con- 
found ye, Tige, git down; git down Bull! 
Can’t you dogs let me alone a minnit? 
Hello, Billy! How are yeh, Tom? Is every- 
thing all level? Where’s Miss Helen?” 

Amid this running fire of exclamations 














and questions none could get in an answer 
edgewise. There was no need for an an- 
swer to the last question, however, for 
there came running from the house the 
loveliest vision Larkin had ever seen. A 
young girl of about fifteen, tall and beauti- 
fully formed, golden-haired and blue-eyed, 
and dressed in a simple costume of figured 
muslin, flung herself into the old man’s 
embrace, and with her arms about his neck 
kissed his bearded lips again and again 
amid expressions of welcome and pleasure. 

Steve glanced at the man from Mizpath 
river way and saw in his sensual face a 
look that might have meant much or little, 
but which served to increase his dislike, 
and that disturbed him for many days. 

Guy Kent returned the young girl’s ca- 
resses, then gently releasing himself from 
her embrace, turned to the two young men, 
who had dismounted. 

“Mr Lawson,” he said, “this is my niece, 
Miss Helen Fiske. Helen, this other young 
feller is Stephen Larkin. He’s from the 
east, an’s goin’ t’ stop with us fur a spell.” 

Lawson acknowledged the introduction 
with a courtly bow, lifting his hat with the 
grace of a Chesterfield. Introductions to 
young ladies had been rare occurrences ih 
Larkin’s life. He did not remove his hat, 
and his_short, stiff bow showed a lack of 
culture. But the eyes that met hers were 
honest and steady, a fact not unnoticed, as 
Steve learned in after days. 


“Bill, put out mine and Mr Lawson’s 


horse,” Kent said to one of the men, “and 


If 
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show Larkin and these other fellers where 
th” stable is.” 

The horses disposed of, Lawsoan’s men 
went off by themselves, seemingly as in- 
tent on sight-seeing as was the young east- 
erner, who, having given his horse a thor- 
ough rubbing down, spént the remainder 
of the twilight in strolling about the place 
and in noting his new surroundings: Used 
as he was to the great barns of the eastern 
stock farm, it seemed strange to him that 
here, where so many horses and cattle 
were kept, barns should be conspicuous 
only by their absence. There was a long, 
low stable, capable of accommodating many 
horses, and back of this was an enclosure 
where stood several huge stacks of prairie 
hay. Near these a great shed faced the 
stream and helped to form the fence in- 
closing a. well trodden corral. These, with 
a large building used as a storehouse for 
grain and tools, completed the outbuild- 
ings. 

Steve next turned his attention to thg 
house. That, too, was built of the common 
material (logs). one and a half stories high; 
but unlike most of the ranch homes he had 
seen, much skill and not a little taste were 
exhibited in its construction, gnd there was 
an air of homelike comfort about the. place 
that likened it to the home of Major Pike. 
The main part of the house was large, and 
had a long ell reaching off toward the 
south, facing the trail by which they had 
come. Facing the east and extending the 
whole length of the main building was a 
broad piazza, from beneath which good- 
sized windows looked out. Two of these 
were open and through them dainty muslin 
curtains were visible, leaving the young 
man in no doubt that those rooms were 
presided over by Mr Kent’s niece. 

While he was thus speculating, the pro- 
prietor himself appeared. ‘“‘Grub’s on,” he 


announced. ‘‘Where’s them two beauties of 
Lawson’s?”’ 
As if in answer to his query, the two 


“beauties” emerged that moment from a 
thicket near the stream and the whole party 
followed Kent into a low-ceilinged room in 
the ell, where Miss Fiske and Lawson were 
already seated at the head of a long table 
spread with a simple though bountiful 
meal, 

The ranchman took a chair near his 
guest and motioned Steve to a seat by his 
side. ‘Peter,’ he said to his colored man, 
‘‘make room for Mr Lawson’s men furder 
down.”’ 

The meal was one of democratic sim- 
plicity. Employees from the nearby ranges 
came dropping in by twos and threes, those 
who had not seen Mr Kent since his return 
greeting him gravely, then sitting down to 
eat in silence except when questioned by 
their employer. Frim the kitchen came the 
voices of Jinny and her two pickaninnies, 
whene Peter came or went on his fre- 
quent errands. of fetching food or returning 
with empty dishes. At the head of the 
table Lawson chatted with the young girl 
with intelligent ease, and Larkin was not 
long in discovéring that Miss Helen Fiske 
was possessed..of qualities not common in 
young girls, even among thé schools and 
seminaries of the east. Her voice was low 
and sweet, her sentences grammatical and 
well rounded, and’ no matter into what field 
her companion led the ,conversation, she 
seemed well at home and. at ease. Kent 
talked but little, directing most of his con- 
versation to his men, but the constant re- 
turn of his doting eye to the graceful figure 
at his. right. showed where his_ interests 
and affections were bestowed, and that little 
of the conversation going on was unheard. 

Supper. over, the cowboys scattered, some 
to mount''their ponies and vanish into the 
warm dusk, others to loll about on the turf, 
smoking and talking in subdued tones, to 
gather later in the long dining room over a 
garme of cards. Lawson accepted an invi- 
tation to join the ranchmen in a smoke out 
on the piazza, and Larkin sat on its edge, 
lost in his own thoughts. Vaguely he 
heard the voices of two men in their ever- 
lasting chatter of cattle,  cattle,. cattle, 
noting but one particular of the conversa- 
tion,—the alleged fact that the man from 
Mizpah .riveér was desirous of purchasing, 
from his host’s improved stock, some ani- 
mals for. breeding. 

Suddenly there came through the open 
mvindow the sound of a piano. A few cares- 
sing, touches up and down the keyboard, 
and there floated out into the darkness the 
sounding melody of. Beethoven’s Moonlight 
Sonata, played by.a master hand.. The men 
He ‘was a musical soul. From his earliest 
recollection He had sung away hours of 
his unappreciated toil, and at the _ old- 
fashioned singing school held during winter 
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his fine baritone 
voice had become well developed, and he 
read music without difficulty. He had 
heard but few skilled performers, and was 
wholly unprepared for the discovery of so 
rare a musician out in there western wilds. 

Lawson clapped his hands and cried, 
“Bravo, Miss Fiske! Please give us some 
more.” ’ 

No response came from the darkened 
room, and Kent called out: “Play that 
Eyetalian thing I like so well, dear.’’ 

Again the fingers touched the keys, and 
a brilliant overture from a celebrated opera 
delighted the ears of the listeners. Kent 
bestirred himself. “Kin yeh sing, Mr 
Lawson?” he asked. 

“Yes, a little,” was the reply. 
college songs and such things.’’ 

“Then we'll hev some singin’. 
as good at that as she is aft playin’. 
git a light. 
with yeh.”’ 

The light was brought and Lawson re- 
sponded with alacrity. From the chair to 
which Mr Kent had invited him, Steve 
could see the twain looking over the music, 
on the piazza ceased talking, and Lu&rkin 
searcely breathed while the music lasted. 
then two well trained voices blended in a 
rollicking old college duet. The singers 
soon had for an audience every person 
about the place. The cowboys came and 
gathered into an appreciative crowd at the 
piazza’s edge, while the colored folks came 
boldly to the second window, unconsciously 
keeping time with head and foot when 
some especially merry tune was rendered, 
and away back almost out of the circle of 
light appeared the evil faces of Lawson’s 
men. 

For a half hour the impromptu concert 
went on, a lull following the perfect rendi- 
tion by Miss Fiske of a peculiarly beautiful 
solo. Mr Kent’s voice broke the silence. 
‘““Men,” he said, seemingly addressing his 
remark to everybody in general, “did yeh 
ever hear a man sing to a hoss?” 

Steve gave a nervous start, but the voice 
went on. “One of th’ purtiest things I 
ever heard was a man singin’ to a hoss he 
wanted to ketch, and by George, he ketched 
him, too. Sung himself right into that 
critter’s heart. Ketched him ‘’thout any 
trouble ’tall. That was only this mornin’, 
and this young feller here is the man that 
done the _ singin’. Stephen, won’t you 
please sing that song fur us?” 

Larkin hesitated. It was a trying situa- 
tion for the raw youth. Not that the posi- 
tion was one wholly new for he had more 
than once sang solos at country concerts; 
but to sing in this strange place to this 
strange audience, and especially, after what 
he had heard, before—her! He turned hot 
and cold by breaths, and was on the point 
of refusing, when chancing to glance to- 
ward the window, he caught sight of Law- 
son’s face wearing a malicious grin, as if 
enjoying his discomfiture. That, and Miss 
Helen’s pleading invitation, ‘“‘Please, Mr 
Larkin,” decided the matter, and with a 
firm, ‘I'll try, Mr Kent,” he rose, and pass- 
ing quickly into the room, stood on the 
skin of a great grizzly bear spread out be- 
fore the piano. 

The young lady turned on her stool and 
looked up inquiringly. ‘‘Key of.A fiat, 
minor, six-eight time, andante movement,”’ 
he announced, in answer to her glance. 
Then, striking an unconsciously graceful 
attitude, his broad chest thrown out, the 
lamplight falling full on his firm, flushed 
face, he struck into the sweet old lullaby, 
“Wind of the Western Sea.” In a moment 
his accompanist caught the movement and 
was in full sympathy with his mood. 
“Larkin did nothng for effect. He knew 
how to sing well, and he sang as well as he 
knew. Ferhaps the sneer of theseman, and 
the coaxing voice of the girl. there, had 
something to do with his success, for suc- 
cess it was. And when at last the plaintive 
minor notes had died away, there was, even 
among the most uncultured of his audi- 
ence, a sense of delightful appreciation and 
respect for the man who had thus called 


evenings near his home, 


“Some old 


My gal’s 
Helen, 
Mr Lawson’s comin’ in to sing 


back the voices of the mothers who had 
sang to them as innocent babes. 

For a moment. Miss Fiske sat still, her 
hands lying listless upon the keys. Then 
she raised her head and looked straight 
into his eyes. “Thank you,” she _ said 
simply, “you put your heart into your 
song.” 


(To be Continued.) 


“Poets take in the beauties of nature. 
Their wives usually take in washing.” 
If your doll is squeezed does she 
Little Elsie: Oh, no, she got 





Caller: 
cry Mamma? 
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over that; this is her second season out, 


you know, 





“The- most bitter medicine is often the 
best. It is the same with experience.” 





“Ah,’’ she moaned, “I was a goose to be- 
lieve him when he said I was a duck.” 
Yet she could blame no one but herself, for 
she was no spring chicken. 
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A Conversation Corner, 


Hew many of the Tablers can tell which 
is the heavier, a pound of feathers or a 
pound of lead?—[C. F 

I wonder why Fidget never writes? I 
have read quite a number of books and 
I think Helen’s Babies and The Hoosier 
Schoeolmaster the most amusing of any. I 
think Mary J. Holmes’s novels are all just 
fine. How many of.the Tablers have read 
the Elsie Books? Can any one tell me the 
amount of the present national debt?— 
(Pinewood, 

I am never so happy as when reading a 
book. I like poetry and am very fond of 
music. I enjoy any outdoor sport, also an 
occasional bit of fancywork. R. P. G., the 
answer to your question is: They were 
brothers, for the man that was drowned 
did not have brothers but a brother, and 
he was the beggar. Am I right?—[Lalla 
Rookh. 

I enjoy horseback riding very much, am 
14 years old and think it is sport. to go to 
school. Tablers, here is a puzzle: Take four 
nines and arrange them so that they will 


equal 100. My schoolmates call me—[Cap- 
tain. 
Iowa Fidget’s recipe for ginger snaps is 


all right.—[ Nebraska Topsy. 

This city (Muncie, Ind), now stands upon 
the great hunting grounds of the Indian 
chief Munsey and his tribe, of from 1816 
to 1825. Some historic places are their 
great burying ground and a stake where 
many lives were lost. I nave a few Indian 
relics.—[Sweet Sixteen . 


We had a Christmas tree in our school- 


house, Christmas Eve, and there were a 
great many there. We all had a good 
time. I will send my address to J. A. 
3orge. It is P. H. Murray, Elma, Wash.— 


[Dewey’s Friend. 

As I read over Sailor Girl’s account of her 
trip, I*noticed she did not speak of dear 
old Staten Island, nor did she say she 
visited it. Grace E. B., I cannot remember 
how many raspberries T picked in one day, 
but I picked 110 gts of strawberries. I 
don’t see any harm in writing to a stranger 
if you can gain any knowledge, but when 
it is going too far, I say drop them.—[The 
S. I. Crank. 

Kentucky Miner, why don’t you write 
any more? Among the books I have read 
are: Not Like Other Girls, Thelma, David 











LILLIAN, 
Harum, Vendetta, To Have and to Hold, 
Our Bessie and about 200 novels. I do em- 


broidery and play on the mouth organ.— 
[Girl Farmer. 

Some one in a recent issue spoke of 
Hamlin Garland. That writer was born a 
few miles from where I live. I go to 
school in town—am in the freshman class 
and like it very much. I am 15 years old, 
weigh 150 lbs and stand 5 ft 10 in.—[{Coun- 
try Jack. 

R. P. G., I have come 
that the beggar must have 
to the drowned man.—[Belle. 

I have a broncho that is about 14 hands 
high, and she is a bucking broncho too. 
How many of the Tablers have bronchos? 
I love fiding horseback and hunting. I 
would like to herd sheep or cattle out in 
Dakota or Colorado, and would like to hear 
more about herding, also more about Sit- 
ting Bull’s old home.—[Broncho Buster. 

Mr Editor, I thank you for printing my 
letter and printing my sister’s picture so 
well. Iowa Fidget, your recipe for ginger 
snaps is very good. I guess they don’t 
last any longer at our house than they do 
at yours, although there are only pa and 
ma bésidés myself to eat them.—[Mabel. 

I cut-out all the nice looking girls’ pic- 


to the conclusion 
been a sister 





tures and place them ‘in'‘my diary, and.it is; 


needless to my. that Autumn’s is among the 
number.—[G. H. P. 
A short time ago there appeared in this 
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skating, coasting and riding horseback. ‘We 
also ride wheels. Curley,.we:think the an- 
swer: to your query is ‘Dickens, . Howitt; 


paper the photo of the national farm school 
near Doylestown. Well, I live but two 
miles from it. My father had the contract 


to do all the mason work for both the Burns. How many of. the Tablers play 
main building and the chapel. We go past cards? We meet nearly every night and 
it two and sometimes three times a week. play pedro. Orville L. Wright, your re- 


We entertained the agent for this paper 
about two years ago. His name was John 
McLarnen.—[Margaret No 2. 

I am a great lover of horses and enjoy 
driving very much. I, too, live near Lake 
Winnebago, and I feel assured of the sym- 
pathy of Loneliness when I tell you that in 
the early spring we expect to move to 
Langlade county, where we cannot see the 
water every day.—[Janice, 

Mr Tanglefoot, your description of a 
theater hat is correct. I never knew why 
some ladies wear such enormous ‘hats, un- 
less they wanted to look like a rabbit in a 
brushpile.—[C. B. J. 

Tanglefoot, I agree with you in planning 
for the future and preparing for the rainy 




















day, which is sure to come to all of us. R. 
P. G., the answer to your question is, the BELLE. 
beggar was a sister to the brother that ; ; 
was, drowned.—[Wesley. marks on astronomy were very interesting. 
a Johnny Queer, we think a good education 
. : is one of the finest things one can have. 
Youthful Wit and Wisdom. We will inclose our pictures, and if they 
escape the much-talked-of monster, will 
Musical Tablers—I am now beginning Write again.—[Belle and Lillian. 
to give music lessons. I am not very old 
or very young—just ‘“‘sweet 16.” I don’t “My First Ballot’’—This is from the Red 


see how Trix can stand to live so far from 
a railroad. On the north of us is one only 
half a mile away, and on the east only two 
miles.—[Pearl. 


river valley of the north. It is a vast prai- 
rie, from 15 to 25 miles wide on either side 
of the Red river, and extends along its 
entire length, from Lake Traverse to Hud- 
son bay. How many of the Tablers were 
old enough to vote at our last election? 
I cast my first ballot this fall and you can 
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hardly imagine how glad I was to know 
that‘I hadisomething to say in the man- 


agement ofiour government. I am a strong 
populist, ‘and:although our party. is’ yet 
in its:infancy, I ‘believe the day is not ‘far 
off: when’ we will: have a ‘populist presi- 
degt.—[Frank J. Sprung. 





Betty—My father is a hardware dealer 
and keeps the largest and best hardware 
store in this country. He has a very fine 
driving horse. The horse we had before 
we got Belle (for that is her name) was 
Betty. Betty had what I call some pretty 
tricky tricks. Our barn doors are double 
doors—they have a door above and a door 
below. They both hook on the inside, as all 
doors do, and sometimes when Betty was 
loose in the yard, and the upper door was 
about an inch open, she would take her 
nose and push it open, then reach in and 
get the hook between her teeth and lift it 
up, then pull the lower door open and walk 
in. Another trick of hers is that she will 
open the little door that leads into the barn 
hall and get into the bran bin and eat the 
bran.—[Major General. 


Pupil and Student—I will answer May 
Bell’s question, and also ask one. A pupil 
is a person under the care of a tutor. A 
scholar is a person of high attainments 
in science or literature, and a student one 
who studies or examines. I walked through 
a field of wheat and found something 
good to eat, it was neither flesh nor bone, 
= aS it till it walked alone. What was 





Charcoal—Have any of you Tablers ever 


seen charcoal? It is made from wood. The 
wood is first put in a pit and then lighted. 
Not being allowed air, it easily chars and 
becomes charred wood or coal, and is very 
light and black. Some which is not al- 
lowed smoke to reach it will become a 
most exquisite shade of blue, but that is 
@ very rare case. It is used in furnaces 
where iron is made, and is invaluable on 
account of the intense heat it makes. My 
father had a “coaling’’ this summer, which 
was a very interesting though dirty place 
to visit.—[ Madeline. 





Chonita—I have never written be- 


fore, but often wanted to. Little Big Heart, 
I have read Chonita by Anna Maria Barnes 
and I think the right pronunciation of it is 
as if it were spelled “Coneta” (accent on 
the ‘‘ne’’). A few days ago I was skating 
on a large pond back of our schoolhouse, 
when the toe of my skate caught in some 
snow, which was frozen fast to the ice, 
and I went down, right on my face, with 
full force. I scrambled up with the im- 
pression that my face was flattened. In- 
stead, I received a deep cut and a deep 
scratch which disfigured my face very 
much. It jarred me so much I have not 
been able to attend school for three days. 
[Hazlenut. , 





Caesar and Mathematics—I am a junior 


at the high school which I attend. Our 
school is a graded one and all the depart- 
ments, primary, intermediate, grammar and 
high schools, are in the same building. There 
are 17 rooms in all, and 18 teachers and a 
principal are employed. We are reading 
Caesar now at school and I am very fond 
of it, although my favorite study is mathe- 
matics. I agree with Miss Ivan that danc- 
cing and card playing are all right. My 
favorite game is penucle. How many like 
to play it? I enjoy driving very much, and 
often go riding in pleasant weather. My 
father owns about 30 horses, six of which 
we keep at home, five are in the hands of 
trainers, and the others are kept on a farm 
which he owns. I never went out horseback 
riding but once and then I was glad enough 
to get home. I didn’t know how to make 
the horse gallop, so he trotted all the way. 
We rode about five miles, and when I got 
home my back hurt so that I have never 
cared to try it again. Thirteen of the girls 
who are about my age (16) and myself be- 
long to a club. We meet every two weeks, 
on Friday night, from 7 until 10 o’clock, and 
spend the evening in dancing and playing 
games. Some of my favorite books are 
Ivanhoe, Ben Hur, Last Days of Pompeii, 
Last of the Mohicans, and Kenilworth. I 
do not care much for E. P. Roe’s books— 
they are so much alike. I am reading To 
Have and to Hold, and like it very much. 
The name which I will sign to this letter is 
the one by which I am known to many of 
my school friends. A little girl about two 
years old who lives near our house was 
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unable to "ronounce my name correctly, so 
she vronounced it the best she could: Soon 
her brother began to call me by that name, 
and now Iam known to many of my friends 
as—[Ki Yi. 





Brothers and Sisters—I think, like Miss 
Vere, that it is hard for girls to be quiet. 
One evening a crowd was going to a party 
and my brother, who was in our lead, said, 
“Sis, I wonder what you would do if you 
were obliged to keep still?’ So I thought 
I would show them, and I didn’t say a 
word for nearly 20 minutes. A long time, 
wasn’t it? But when I did speak the rest 
all cheered. I think any of the following 
names nice for Canadian Jack’s home: 
Wildwood Home, Happy Wildwood Home, 
or The Glades.—[Our Daisy. 


Hurrah for Sam! He sticks up finely for 
you, doesn’t he, girls? You remember the 
old saying, ‘“‘What is home without a 
mother.” And have you ever stopped to 
think that home would not be nearly so 
pleasant if you did not know there would 
be a mother, sister or wife to welcome 
you? It always makes me mad (7?) to 
read about the Tablers having albums of 
pictures of other Tablers. Why don’t they 
profit by my good example and save the 
whole papers, as does Grandma?—[Jake. 

I am 14 years old and school is about 
one mile from my house. I have four sis- 
ters and one brother, whom I think a good 
deal of.—[A Jersey Cookie. 

I walk a mile and a half to school and 
I am in the fourth grade. At school we 
play baseball. There are 25 scholars. I 
am il years old-and like farming. I have 
five sisters and one brother. I have two 
pet dogs named Rover and Penny.—T[Illi- 
nois Farmer Lad. 





'” Silly Discussions—Well, of all the silly 


discussions, I think criticising the manner 
of dress or style of wearing the hair is the 
most absurd. Speaking of dudes, I must 
say that the majority of them are all right, 
and as for parting their hair in the middle, 
I have no objections to that, as that does 
not change their nature. I’m a high school 
girl and will graduate next term, or rather 
in 1902. One of the Tablers, a boy, I don’t 
remember who it was, said that all the 
girls could talk about was boys. Well,-for 
my part, I think there is no better subject 
than good, noble boys, but when it comes 
to boys like the one who made the remark, 
I draw the line, and generally discuss them 
when every other subject is exhausted. We 
have a society in our high school, and ev- 
ery two weeks we carry out a program of 
singing, reciting, dialogs, pantomimes or de- 
bates, made up by a committee appointed 
for the purpose, and all who are put on the 
program have to take part. When the elec- 
tion of officers was ordered, what did the 
scholars do but elect a boy as president 
and me as secretary Over our opponents, 
just for the fun of it. Now I’m not bash- 
ful, but I do not relish the idea of sitting 
in front of an audience with a boy for two 
or three hours. I wanted to decline when 
the nomination was made, but was informed 
that my refusal would not be accepted, and 
if I did not act a fine would be imposed on 
me. My dearest pleasure is to read, and 
to indulge in it I would give up every other 
pleasure but one, and that is traveling. I 
was 17 on the 3list of October, Halloween 
day.—[Vickee. 





Clever Little Ruse—Diamond State Las- 


sie, hello! Glad to see you. Beekeeping is 
no doubt a profitable occupation, and it is 
nice, too, to have your own honey, but I 
fear I would never have the courage. My 
recollection of a time when we had sev- 
eral hives in the back yard is very vivid, 
and I’m sure I never even attempted to 
“squeeze” them. Will someone who is fa- 
miliar with Utah’s state flower, the sea 
lily, please describe it for me? Francis E. 
Merriman, Jr, the golden-rod is the state 
flower of New Hampshire, Miss Idal, here 
is another girl who likes to fish. I do not 
always have good luck, though, and spent 
one afternoon not long ago fishing on a 
lake and did not even get a bite. I did 
not mind, however, as I was having a 
pleasant time. Perhaps this fact accounts 
for the scarcity of the fish. Fishing for 
trout is the most fun, but of course it is 
harder work than fishing from a boat. I 
was glad to see your picture and was not 
one bit frightened. That was a clever lit- 
tle ruse you played on us. Nebraska Wild 
Rose, roll stitch is made in this way: Put 
thread over needle as many times as spec- 
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ified (0 means over), then put needle 
through the work and bring up a loop by 
drawing thread through, put thread over 
and draw through all the loops on needie. 
Draw the thread tight but not tight 
enough to bend the roll, then put threaé 
over and draw through stitch on needle. 
Hope I have made it plain. Relief crochet 
is very handsome. Scie N. ‘Tific, come 
again. Your letters enjoyed by— 
[Aleena. 
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National Flowers—United States, golden- 


rod; Great Britain, rose, thistle and sham- 
rock; France, fleur de lis; Holland, tulip; 


Switzerland, edelweis; Mexico, cactus; 
Egypt, lotus; Germany, kaiser blumen; 
Italy, marguerite; Spain, pomegranate; 


a chrysanthemum; Austria, sunflower. 
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Our Prize Puzzie Contest. - 


JENNIE JAMESON, 





For our February contest, we shall gre the usual num- 

r of puzzles, with 15 prizes for the 15 most lists 
of answers, The first prize will cash, and the 
other 14 will be good ones. As usual, the contest will be 
governed by the following simple 


RULES. 
t ie two sets of answers will be allowed from the same 
ily. 

No two answers will be allowed to the same question,— 
that is, you must not say the answer is this or that, for 
if you do, the answer to the question will be thrown out. 
A misspelled word will also throw out the answer in 
which it occurs. 

All answers may 


be sent in together 10 days after the 
receipt of the last paper in January. This will save you 
going to the postoffice so often with your answers, 
will give you more time to work out 2, goesons. Ad- 
dress all answers to the Puzzle Editor, s office. 

_We do not give prizes for one answer, or for those pub- 
lished each week, but only for the most complete sets of 
answers to the whole month’s list. 

Webster’s International dictionary will be authority in 
this month’s puzzles. 


FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR FEBRUARY. 


1. Beheading— 
Behead a pledge and leave a long time. 
2. Drop_Letter— 
—X-—E—R—T—R—A-—I-~Y. 
3. Riddle.—{M. H. L., Vt. 
From rosy bowers we issue forth, 
From east to west, from south to north. 
Unseen, unfelt, by night or day, 
Abroad we take our airy way. 


and 


We foster love and kindle strife, 
The bitter and the sweet of life. 
Piercing and shai we wound like steel, 
Now smooth as oil those wounds we heal. 


Not strings of pearls are valued more, 
Nor guns encased in golden ore; 

Yet thousands of us every day 
Worthless and vile, are thrown away. 


Ye wise secure with bars of brass, 
The double doors through which we pass, 


For, once escaped, back to our cell 
No human art can us compel. 
ANSWERS TO NOVEMBER CONTEST. 
1. Jennie Jameson. 
2. Palustrine. 
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11. Laval—Montmorency. 
12. How far that little candle throws its . 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 
—Shakespearé 
us Tyncsrephical. 
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PRIZE WINNERS FOR NOVEMBER. 

Jo Mullins, Mo; Mrs A. R. Tisrell, Mass; Emmsg 
P. Parsons, Mass: Mrs J. W. Sears, Mass; Mrs Arthur 
] Ct; ‘1. Durfee, Ct; E. A. Moore, Vt; 
John B. Akin, Ind; Henry Duane, .N Y; 
Bowles, N H; C. .. Jenks, Mass; Mrs Gas. 
Minn; . Chase, N Y; Mrs Alice M, ‘Hi , 3 
Annie C. rkin, Ct. 
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A Valentine Social. 


ADELE BARNEY WILSON. 





A delightful way for the young people of 
a church or other organization to spend an 
evening’ (and to make a tidy sum, too, if 
an admission fee is charged), is to give a 
Valentine party. 

It involves considerable work, but enough 
committees should be appointed so that no 
one person need be taxed too severely. Sup- 
pose 200 guests were expected. A commit- 
tee of 10 could furnish the valentines, the 
portion being thus only 20 each. Those who 
draw and paint can decorate their share, 
transforming plain cards or sheets of pa- 
per into things of real value by skillful 
strokes of pen or brush. Others may be 
solicited from friends or purchased out- 
right. Verses copied in letters of gold on 
ribbon or cards can be neatly done by those 
who would not attempt more artistic de- 
signs. Here ample material is furnished 
by the poets, and such verses are so read- 
ily found that it would be idle to quote 
any here. But if a spice of merriment can 
be added to the affair by original lines on 
one’s own friends, so much the better. 
Most easily made of all, and perhaps most 
acceptable, are dainty sachets of silk and 
lace, whose lingering perfumes on hand- 
kerchiefs and clothing will be a constant 
reminder of the pleasant evening. These 
ean be made by the needlewoman who 
does not aspire to painting or poetry. 

The parlors will of course need liberal 
decoration with emblems of the season, and 
of this work another committee will have 
charge. Crimson hearts with arrows thrust 
through them hanging from the chandelier, 
pictures of cupids adorning the walls, lov- 
ers’ knots holding the draperies, paper for- 
get-me-not boutonnieres for the guests, 
tiny bows and arrows serving as badges 
for the reception committee,—all these can 
be evolved by deft and willing fingers. If 
time and enthusiasm still remain, a dado 
or frieze of billing doves cut from white 
paper, may encircle the room. . 

Arrange a postoffice of four large screens 
around one corner. Leave a space in the 
middle and fasten across it a picture frame 
for a window, hanging drapery below it. 
Behind this partition place a table for the 
postmaster and assistant. Sort the en- 
velopes into packages, according to their 
contents, as suitable for small children, 
girls, boys, ladies and gentlemen. As 
each person calls at the window for a let- 
ter, the assistant writes the superscription. 
Possibly some of the donations will have 
been previously directed, thus considerably 
expediting matters. In case an admission 
fee has not been charged, and still some 
financial gain were desirable, postage 
might be collected at the window, two to 
four cents, according to the weight of the 
package, with an occasional five cents for 
a foreign letter. At the close of the even- 


ing, should any mail remain, it may be 
marked “Dead Letter Office’ and auc- 
tioned. 

Second in attractiveness to the post- 


office would be a booth in another corner 
where mottoes, cooky hearts, sugar kisses 
and doughnut cupids are sold. Another 
booth might be devoted to the sale of hand- 
kerchiefs and fancy articles, which pur- 
chasers could take to the postoffice cor- 
ner to mail as gifts te others of the party. 

The program committee will hold sway 
during the last hour. of the evening. Love 
songs as solos, duets and quartets must be 
liberally interspersed among tableaux, reci- 
tations and dialogues, Dr E. E. Hale’s bur- 
lesque of Cupid and Psyche is a capital 
selection for an elocutionist. Pyramus and 

hisbe from Midsummer Night’s Dream is 
lways a delight when well read. Austin 
Dobson's little poem, The Drama of a 
Doctor’s Window, is easiy rendered like 
a set of cinematograph views, while some 
one reads. the verses. The only stage ac- 
cessory is a fence, for which clothesbars 
wiil suffice. The actors should be as young 
as can be bdrrowed for the occasion. Their 
parts are so simple that one rehearsal 
ought to be enough. The little girl is play- 
ing by the fence. The boy makes his ap- 
pearance at the words, 


“Peeps a boy’s face with curling hair, 

tipe lips half drawn asunder.” 

The little girl is at first frightened away, 
but is coaxed back when the boy 


To add a force 
To words found unavailing, 

Had pushed a striped and spotted horse 
Half through the blistered paling.” 


FUN FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


The interpretation of the closing verse will 
be fun for the boy: 
“Then on the scene (by happy fate 
When lips from lips had parted, 
And therefore just two seconds late) 
A sharp-faced nursemaid darted,— 
Swooped on the boy as swoops a kite 
Upon a rover chicken, 
And bore him soundly off, despite 
His well-directed kicking.” 


Another poem that lends readily to either 
tableaux or moving pictures is Lowell’s 
“Courtin’.”” The merely descriptive verses 
may be omitted from the reading if desired. 
Show first ’"Zekle creeping toward an im- 
aginary window. Make his costume as old- 
fashioned and comical as possible. Next 
is the kitchen scene with Huldy fresh and 
fair, her hair done high and topped with a 
large shell comb. <Apple-paring oecupies 
her. fingers, but the rasping on the scraper 
seems to have her whole attention. At 
scene three, ’Zekle enters, his awkwardness 
and embarrassment being emphasized as 
much as possible. In scene four he “ups 
and kisses her,” and the close represents 
the blissful pair receiving the maternal 
blessing. 


a 


A Western “Family Circle.” 


C. G@. In 

My western cousin was visiting her rela- 
tives and friends here last summer, and 
one day our talk turned upon the unsatis- 
factory social condition of this neighbor- 
hood, otherwise a thriving and prosperous 
farniing district. ‘“‘No, the women never 
meet in a social way,” I replied to her 
questioning. “It is just the same as when 
you married and went out west four years 
ago. The young people have the parties, and 
monopolize the programs at church socials. 
The married people are ‘laid on the shelf.’ ”’ 

“T’ll tell you,” she returned confidently, 
“how we accomplished the reform. At our 
little town of E, where I went to live soon 
efter my marriage, I found the same con- 
ditions that prevail here. The ‘set’ to which 
I naturally belonged had in common no 
mental recreation or social enlightenment 
from household cares. The mothers stayed 
at home and did the work, while the daugh- 
ters went to parties. We formed a liter- 
ary society, something like a Chautauqua 
course. The work of each year is thorough- 
ly planned, the books that are to be read 
are divided into lessons, and a magazine 
treating of the subjects studied is edited. 
Well, you can’t realize how interested we 
became, how pleasant our meetings are, 
and what funds of information we gather 
on history, poetry, and art. We have par- 
liamentary drill, current events, and other 
special features that are useful, too. There 
are a number of ladies whose home duties 
prevent their attending the meetings, who 
nevertheless get the books and follow the 
ccurse by themselves or with their fami- 
lies. Indeed, every club member finds her 
family as interested as herself in the books 
and attractive magazine. 

“Now, as to the social side of our club,— 
we couldn’t abolish that if we tried. We 
have restricted it, however, to prevent its 
becoming a burden. Each member may 
give the club a tea or luncheon on the 
evening of a meeting at her house, once in 
a year. Some of them are such pretty, 
dainty little affairs; and so original, too! 
One of the quaintest was a Russian tea, 
the year we studied Russia. Then. at our 
open meetings we have programs to which 
each member must contribute in some way. 
The music, songs, papers and recitations 
all relate to the subject we~-are studying 
at the time. Everyone is proud of our club, 
and these meetings are* well attended. 

“You should see the change all this has 
wrought. The married ladies now ‘enter- 
*tain;’ instead of putting their daughters 
Foca they set them an example to fol- 
ow. Last Halloween’ was celebrated by 
a charming party in which there was 
enough fun to delight the young and enough 
intellectuality to satisfy the mature. Try 
it in your village and see if it won’t work.” 

And I think I shall. 


ee 


Old Aunt Dinah had not been Iong in 
town or in service as cook. One evening 
vanilla and pistache ice cream had been 
ordered for dinner. but: when it made its 
appearance at table it was minus the pis- 
tache. Her mistress asked how it hap- 
pened. “’Clar to goodness, missie, it war 
kind o’ moldy; must have bin a long time 
in de tin pail; so I just scraped it off.” 
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HE plague of lamps is 

the breaking of chim- 

neys; but that can be avoided. 

Get Macbeth’s “pearl top”’ 
or “ pearl glass.” 

The funnel-shaped tops are 

beaded or 

trade-mark. 


‘“ pearled” —a 
Cylinder tops 
are etched in the glass — 


‘‘“MACBETH PEARL GLASS” — 


another trade-mark. 


Our “Index’’ describes a// lamps and their 
groper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp, 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsern, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WATCH 


With CHATELAINE or CHAIN 


FREE 


Boys and Girls can get 
this utiful watch, witha 
gold plated chain for boys, 
and a gold plated chate- 
laine for giris, for selling 
only eight boxes of our 
Great Cold and Headache 
Tablets at 25 cents a box. 
This watch has a finely fin- 
ished case, with American 
movement & is war 
ranted tokeepcorrect 
time,the equa! in this 
respect to many 
watchescostingtwen- 
ty-five dollars or 
more. If you want to 
own this handsome 
its) watch, write to-day, 
and we will send the 
Tablets by mail post- 
paid. When sold send 
us the money, $2.00, 
and we will send you 
the watch, with either 
gentleman’s chain 
or lady’s chatelaine, 
as We prefer, same 

da: poo received. REMEMBER, WE WANT YOU TO 
SELL EIGHT BOXES AND NO MORE, to get both the watch 
& chain,or watch & chatelaine. This isa grand o portunity 
Address, 


to geta watch & chain foravery little wo 
NATIONAL MEDICINE CO.,Watch Dept. 52.5 New Haven,Ct. 


MEAT CHOPPER FREE 


Universal or Gem for spending 2 hours telling your friends 
about Vaporine. Write Vaporine M’f’e Co. Clinton, N.Y. 
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5s EBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
~ TIONARY, “the authentic, Una, $ 


°, 


bridged, revised and enlarged edition,” 





3, : “ 
*¥ absolutely free of cost, is “‘taking”’ like a 
whirlwind. 7 
7 OR $10, the price of the Dictionary 
alone, we give ten new subscriptions to « 
7 either American Agriculturist or to the % 
$ reat monchly magazine, Good Housekeep- 4 
ng, “conducted in the interests of the ° 
» higher life of the household,” and make & 
you a presentof the great Dictionary. es 
ee Get ten new names at $1 each aud the ee 
m3 Dictionary is yours without cost. The 
4 Dictionary will be sent for five new sub- 3, 
2 scribers at $l each and $5 additional, oS 
3 making #10 in all. Or for $10 you get the ¢ 
* book and your own subscription to either 4 
“e periodical for three years. Y 
ee Webster’s International Dictionary is fe 
4 10 x 13 inches closed, 414 inches thick, & 
¢ weight 16 pounds, 2126 pages, 4000 illus- & 
> 4 trations, colore plates, binding full 
3, sheep, leather index. ba 
* ole 
= The genuine edition, issued by the sole 
and exclusive publishers. Descriptive ¥ 
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outfit free on application to P 4 
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American Agriculturist, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 4 
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A Pattern in Lace. 
Sitting, knitting— 
Winding backward, winding forward, 
Round the needles white and shining, 
Whiter fingers intertwining 
Fro and to the lazy thread. 
Knitting, sitting, lazy flitting 
Sunbeams darting in and over, 
Outside breath of bees and clover, 
Fingers white and shining thread, 
Not more shining, not more twining, 
Lightly left where breezes blow it, 
Streaks of yellow sunlight through it, 
The fair hair and fair bent head, 
“Burnished weaves of gold,” one said. 


Knitting, sitting— 
Winding forward, winding backward, 
Round those fingers, swift and glancing, 
Naught was ever more entrancing, 
Something more than mazy thread, 
Sitting, knitting, all unwitting, 
Something warm and strong and pleading, 
Full return demanding, needing, 
In the meshes of the thread, 
All unwitting. simply knitting, 
Recking not of needies glancing, 
Nor of fingers, white, entrancing, 
Ah! but lift that fair bent head, 
“All unwitting,’’ thave I said. 

[Virginia Hayward Cornell in New York Sun. 
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Crossbar Edging. 


MRS L. A. GULLICKSON. 

Make a chain of about 18 stitches. 

ist row—One dc in 5th st from hook, ch 
2 and 6 dc in 7th st, ch 2, 1 d c in each of 
9th, 11th, 13th and 15th st, with ch of 2 be- 
tween each d ec, chain 4 and turn. 

2d row—One d ¢ (with 2 ch between in the 
3 dc of last row), 3 de in first d c of shell 
of last row, and 1 dc in each of the re- 
maining dc of shell, ch 2 and dc inde, 
ch 1 and 14dc in center of 4 ch in first row. 

3d row—Ch 4 and turn,1 dcindc of last 
row, ch 2, d c in each of 8 d c in last row, 
till last one is reached, when dc 3 in 





that one, ch 2,d cin de, ch 2,dcindc, 
ch 2, d c in d ec, ch 2, d ec in chain of four 
of last row, ch 4 and turn. 

4th row—D c in d ec,-ch 2 and d c ind 
e, ch 2 and d ec in dc, ch 2 and 3dcin 
ist d ec of group in last row, and 1 dc in 
all of remaining d ec, ch 2, d ec in dc, ch 
1 and de in center of 4 ch of last row, 
ch. 4 and turn. 

5th row—D c in dc, ch 2 and dc in first 
3 dc of group in last row, and 3 @c in 4th 
dec of group ch 2, 1 dc in 5th dc of last 
row, ch 2, 1 d c in 7th d c of last row, ch 
2,1dcin 9th d «ch 2 and-1 dc in last 
dec of group in last row. 

Repeat here as in first row, being careful 
to make 3 d ec in last of group each time. 
This is a very simple pattern and yet 
dressy in effect, especially for underwear. 


Snowball Block Lace. 
MRS W. BOWERS. 





Make a chain of 42 stitches. 

Ist row—D c in 4th st of ch, snowball in 
5th st of ch (snowball is made by throw- 
ing thread over needle as for d c, then 
put needle through 5th st of ch, draw 
thread through and up loosely; repeat this 
five times, being sure to draw thread up 
loosely and evenly every time, then draw 
thread through all stitches on needle and 
ch 1), dcin6th st of ch, ch 2, d c im 9th st 
of ch, snowball in 10th st of ch, d c in 12th 
st of ch, ch 2, d ec in 15th stofch, snowball 
in 16th st of ch, d c in 18th st of ch, ch 2, 
d cin 2ist st of ch, snowball in 22d st of 
ch, d cin 24th st of ch, ch 2, dc in 27th st 
of ch, snowball in 28th st of ch, dc in 30th 
st of ch, ch 2, d c in 33d st of ch, snowball 
in 34th st of ch, d c in 36th st of ch, ch 
2, d ec in 39th st of ch, snowball in 40th 
st of ch, d c in 42d st of ch, ch 4, turn. 

2d row—Snowball in 2d st of ch just 
made, dc in d c of last row, snowball in 
snowball, dc in de, *ch 2, d c in d c,* 





repeat between *three times, snowball un- 
der 2 ch of last row, dc in doe, *ch 2,dc 
in dc, *repeat between *four times, snow- } 


| 


BUSY FINGERS 


ball under 2 ch, dc inde, ch 2, dcinde, 
ch 2, dc in 3d st of ch, turn. 

3d row—Ch 4, dc in d ce, snowball under 
2 ch, dc in dec (ch 2, dc in d ¢; this will 
hereafter be called a block), 5 blocks, 1 
snowball, 4 blocks, 2 snowballs, ch 4, turn. 

4th row—Snowball in 2d st of ch, snow- 
ball on snowball, 5 blocks, 1 snowball, 5 
blocks, 1 snowball, 2 blocks, turn. 

5th row—One block, 1 snowball, 6 blocks, 
1 snowball, 5 blocks, 2 snowballs, ch 4, 
turn. 

6th row—Snowball in 2d st of ch, snow- 
ball on snowball, 5 blocks, 1 snowhball, 1 
blocks, 1 snowball, 2. blocks, turn. 

















7th row—One block, 1 snowball, 5 blocks, 
1 snowball, 1 block, 1 snowball, 5 blocks, 
2 snowballs, ch 4, turn. 

8th row—Snowball in 2d st of ch, snow- 
ball on snowball, 5 blocks, 1 snowball, 1 
block, I snowball, 1 block, 1 snowball, 3 
blocks, 1 snowball, 2 blocks, turn. 

9th row—One block, 1 snowball, 3 blocks, 
1 snowball, 1 block, 1 snowball, 1 block, 1 
snowball, 1 block, 1 snowball, 4 blocks, 2 
snowballs, ch 3, turn. 

10th row—Snowball on snowball, snow- 
ball on snowball, 5 blocks, 1 snowball, 1 
block, 1 snowball, 1 block, 1l snowball, 3 
blocks, 1 snowball, 2 blocks, turn. 

llth row—One block, 1 snowball, 5 blocks, 
1 snowball, 1 block, 1 snowball, 5 blocks, 
2 snowball, ch 3, turn. 

12th row—Two snowballs on 2 snowballs, 
6 blocks, 1 snowball, 5 blocks, 1 snowball, 
2 blocks, turn. 

13th row—One block, 1 snowball, 6 blocks, 
1 snowball, 5 blocks, 2 snowballs, ch 3, 
turn. 

144th—Two snowballs on 2 snowballs, 5 
blocks, 1 snowball, 5 blocks, 1 snowball, 2 
blocks, turn. 

15th row—One block, 1 snowball, 6 blocks, 
L snowball, 4 blocks, 2 snowballs, ch 3, 
turn. 

16th row—Two snowbalis on 2 snowballs, 
4 blocks, 1 snowball, 5 blocks, 1 snowball, 
2 blocks, turn. 

17th row—One block, 1 snowball, 1 block, 
1 snowball, 1 block, 1 snowball, 1 block, 1 
snowball, 1 block, 1 snowball, 1 block, 1 
snowball, 1 block, 1 snowball. 

Repeat from 2d row. 


ee 
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Outfit for Dresser—Take pink cheese 
cloth and cut to fit the dresser drawer, line 
with a thin layer of cotton, sprinkle with 
orris root, cover with pale blue cheese cloth 
and tack with blue and pink baby ribbon. 
Make these sachets for each of the large 
as well as small drawers and the top. scarf 
for dressers of butcher’s linen worked with 
pink and blue wash silk. ‘A pincushion of 
pink silk should go with it.—[{Marion Mc- 
Conkey oi Pine aes ave aah 





“Yes,”’ said the statesman, “I like to read 
about Noah and the ark.” 

“What brought them to your attention?” 

“Nothing in particular. I couldn’t avoid 
being struck by the manner in which Noah 
and his sons went to work and carried the 
enterprise through without asking a pen- 
ny’s assistance from the government. But, 
of course, those were primitive days.” 





“Money talks, but it never remains with 
us long en ugh to become a bore.” 
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To Mothers of Large Families, 


In this workaday wor\d few women 
are so placed that physical exertion 
is not constantly demanded of them 
in their daily life 

Mrs. Pinkham makes a special appea) 
to mothers of large families whose 
work is never done, and many o3 
whom suffer, and suffer for lack o 
intelligent aid. 

To women, young or old, rich o: 
poor, Mrs. Pinkham, of Lynn, Mass. 
extends her invitation of free adviec 
Oh, women! do not let your lives be 
sacrificed when a word from Mrs. 
Pinkham, at the first approach of 





RS. CaRRIE BELLEVILIB. 


weakness, may fill your future years 
with healthy joy. 

‘“When I began to take Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound I was 
not able to do my housework. I suf- 
fered terribly at time of menstruation. 
Several doctors told me they could do 
nothing for me. Thanks to Mrs. Pink- 
ham’s advice and medicine I am now 
well, and can do the work for eight in 
the family. 

‘*I would recommend Lydia E, 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound to all 
mothers with large families.”— Mrs. 
CARRIE BELLEVILLE, Ludington, Mich, 





ill eend free, our 250-page Catalog N 


w 
} Cons andy buying ¢ entire 


at Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ sales. 
Chicago House Wrecking Co., 
W. 36th & lron.Sts., Chicago, iu. 




















than any stone. 





Artistic « Monuments 


COST NO MOR 
THAN PLAIN ONES 


aette is entirely out of date. 


Thousands of 


CHERRY STREET, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 





in White Bronze 


Granite soon gets moss-grown, discolored 
reyeires constant expense and care, and eventually crumbles back to Moth- 
rth. Besides it is very expensive. 
White Bronze is strictly everlasting. It cannot crumble with the action of 
frost. Moss-growth is an impossibility. It is more artistic 
Then why not investigate it? It has been asegses = 
nearly one hundred public monuments. We have designs from $4.00 
$4,000.00. Write at once for free designs and information. It puts you Pind 
no obligations. We deal direct and deliver everywhere. 
lars’ worth of work sold to readers of this paper in the last few years, 


Che Monumental Bronze Zo., 
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One Candlemas Day. 


WILL TEMPLER.- 


186 





Candlemas day had comé at last, and nothing 
ike a shadder 

Was seen by Ephrum or his mate. A tick- 
eel’der or gladder 

Pair o’ bears was never seen. But still, they 
wondered whether 

They hadn't better take a 

for signs of weather. 


stroll, and look 


Said Ephrum, as they lumbered on: “‘Jes’ see 
that pond o’ water! 

Fur cold, wet spring, it’s bilin’ up much higher 
than it oughter. 

And right here is a woodchuck hole—my dear, 
I have a notion, 

That when that feller knows we're out, he’ll 
put himself in motion. 


skunks and coons,—look at _ their 
tracks! They know the winter's over. 

It won't be long before the bees will be a- 
huntin’ clover, 

An’ pilin’ up in holler trees their 
luscious ‘honey, 

Where we will go and git our share without 
a cent cf money.” 

**Well, I should like,” said Mrs Eph, “some 
vittles. I remember 

That we ain’t had a bite to eat since early in 
December.”’ 

“That's true,’’ quoth Eph. 
you're a trifle thinner. 

Jist wait—I'll git my ‘bearin’s’ soon, and then 
I’ll find some dinner. 


“Now, 


stores of 


“T plainly see that 


“But now I’m weather-prophetin’. Did ever 
hills look bluer? 

Ah, that’s a sign of early spring—there never 
was a truer. 

Hark! Now I hear a redbreast sing, and now 
a bluejay’s holler! 

Oh, we are out fur good, old gal,—you bet yer 
bottom dollar.’’ 


Just then, the sun came peeping forth. cried 
Eph: ‘We'll not stay longer. 

A late spring’s comin’. 
wait till we are stronger. 

Fur ’jes’ ’s sure’s you’re livin’, men will see us 
and they’ll wonder 

Whate’er we mean by stayin’ out, and makin’ 
sech a blunder. 


*‘Now don’t tell me ’bout what I said; jes’ then 
the sun wa’n’t shinin’, 

But now it is, and I have seen my shadder. 
Come, no whinin’!”’ 

So both bears ran back to their hole, 
pulled in the enclosure, 

And men waxed wise and weatherwise, be- 
cause of their exposure. 


and 


Up! life is worth the living! 
Act, while yet it is day! 
Don’t wait the coming of evening, 
And your sun, on its western way, 
Casts ever length’ning shadows 
O’er the path worn by your tread, 
Take heart; the earth’s beneath you, 
The smiling heaven’s o’erhead. 


——$— 


A “Mother Goose’s’’ Protest. 


MRS I. W. CONSTANT. 








It seems to me that Literatus Ruris was 
unfortunate in his simile of ‘““‘Women and 
Geese.”” He only shows his ignorance of 
the subjects he attempts to discuss. Did 
he ever, I wonder, try to take the eggs 
from the old goose’s nest, and did he not 
have to run away quickly, lest she beat 
him with,her wings? I remember well of 
stealing around the barn, to the goose’s 
nest, where the eggs were carefully hid- 
den; watching meanwhile the geese, who 
were a long distance from the nest; and 
how often they knew of the invasion, and 
I was obliged to retreat. 

There is one “mother goose” in Wyoming 
who must rise in protest against his state- 
menits, some of which are, whether wilfully 
or not, untrue. He says there are no good 
schoolhouses in the state. Just across the 
street stands- a schoolhouse erected about 
five years ago, at a cost of $10,000. There 
are employed in this school seven teach- 
ers, including a principal and assistant 
principal, with an enrollment of 300 pupils. 
It is a graded school. Its primary depart- 
ment is unsurpassed, and has 40 pupils, 
while its high school prepares its graduates 
for the universities. There are in Fremont 
county 25 districts, with an average of six 
months’ school each year. 

He says that women are not interested 
in these school questions. Now let me re- 
late to you a few facts in regard to this 
statement. When the new county of Big 
Horn was organized, a part of Fremont 
county went into the new county. This 
was followed by a revision of school dis- 
trict lines. We were living five miles from 
Lander on a ranch, and we had no school- 
house. The first term of sehool in our new 
district was taught by the wife of a neigh- 


We'll go back, and 


bor who, having but three rooms, gave the 
best of the three for school purposes. The 
next term was taught in my best room, 
while my “gude mon,” myse2!f and two 
children lived in the kitchen and one bed- 
room. Before the next term, a schoolhouse 
was built. Can our literary relative show 
a better record? 

As to voting—the women do go to vote, 
often going 10 miles to the polls, regardless 
of the weather. At the recent election, I 
started with three little ones for the polls, 
and was met by my husband with a var- 
riage. He got out and took the baby while 
I got in with the other two, went and 
voted, and was driven home again. 

In the town of Lander we have nearly 
a thousand people, and the school is run 
almost entirely by the women, as they al- 
ways predominate in the school meetings. 
On the question of good roads, I favor the 
use of convict labor on all public roads. 
When this is done there will be good roads 
in all states. It may interest Mr Literatus 
Ruris to Know that, through the courtesy 
of e Populist party, I with several lady 
friends voted in Denver at the primaries 
for delegates to the convention just preced- 
ing the election that gave to women the 
franchise, though it was, so far as I know, 
without precedent in the state. We were 
welcomed and offered every courtesy. I 
have followed closely the progress of the 
women of Colorado, and I would Ifke to ask 
the gentleman, What about the women 
in the legislature and other public offices? 
Also, of the woman who presided so wisely 
and well at an Arapahoe county conven- 
tion sometime ago? It would be well, Mr 
L. R., to be sure you are correctly in- 
formed before you make a statement which 
contains so much of error. 

Spoken Thoughts. 

Medical Schools—I will try and give the 
information concerning medical schools 
asked for by a Tabler. In Chicago may 
be found two good regular medical schools, 
information concerning medical schools 
Rush medical school and the school of 
physicians and surgeons, also Homeopathic, 
Dunning and Chicago Homeopathic col- 
leges. In Evanston is the Northwestern. 
Of some that are in smaller cities may be 
mentioned the Indiana medical school at 
Indianapolis, Denver medical college of 
Denver, Columbian medical college of Co- 
lumbia. If you would like to find out more 
about colleges, you can do so by sending 
for a sample copy of the Journal of the 
American» Medical Association, published 
at Chicago. I am now a sophomore in 
Rush medical college and like the work 
“fine.”"—[A. J. K. 








‘“‘Normalites’—Normalite, if you are so 
anxious for some one to sympathize with, 
Deutscher Michel is your only hope. I ad- 
mit that there is a great deal of “style” 
about the normalites of Wisconsin, but 
that is all. Thanks, Deutscher Michel, for 
the correction. Some one asked what 
my nom de plume would be in the fem- 
inine gender. Eine Schullehrerin has al- 
ready answered it.—[Der Schullehrer. 





The “Great Smoky” Mountain—How 
many of the Tablers have ever been 
through ‘“‘the land of the sky,”’ that beauti- 
ful stretch of scenery in western North 
Carolina and eastern Tennessee, which is 
almost equal to that of Switzerland? How 
you prairie boys and girls would enjoy it! 
Last summer we had as our guest two la- 
dies from the far west who had never seen 
large rocks or mountains—not even a high 
hill. How I enjoyed the little exclama- 
tions of delight which would burst from 
their lips every now and then as we drove 
along the banks of a beautiful little river, 
up one hill and down another, on our way 
to the farm! When we came to the top 
of a very high hill, though, the climax was 
reached, and I was greatly amused at their 
demonstrations as I pointed out to them 
seven distinct ranges of mountains, all 
of which belong to the grand old Smokies, 
with a large hotel, 7000 ft above the level 
of the sea, which showed up as a mere 
white speck upon the tallest range, 40 miles 
away. I have been upon the vast rolling 
prairies in the far west, the large ranches 
in Texas and Mexico, the swamps and low 
lands of Louisiana and Florida, but give 
me the rugged mountain scenery of east 
Tennessee, where the eagle screams fat 
above us upon some lofty cliff, and the 
deer bounds down the mountain side into 
some faraway dell where the foot of man 








TALK AROUND THE TABLE 


has never trod! To Miss Myrtle; I make 
my profoundest bow for the stand’ she has 
taken for the boys. Yes, speak a good 
word for them when you can, for upon 
our boys of to-day depends the future of 
our glorious country, and let us hope that 
each of the Tabler boys may never yield to 
the many temptations surrounding him, but 
that he may come through unscathed into 


true manhood, But boys, can’t we say a 
good word for the girls? Still there is no 
use, aS we all know that we could never 
do without them. I wish you all could 


hear Hon Alf Taylor’s (the silver-tongued 
orator from the mountains of east Ten- 
nessee, and brother of the “fiddler govern- 


or,’’ known to Tennesseeans as “Our Bob,” 
the most popular governor a state ever 
had) beautiful tribute which he pays to 


women in his famous lecture, “Poetry and 
Pearls.” But I did not start to write a 
paper upon “Woman,” God’s greatest crea- 
tion, although when I get started upon this 
subject, it takes a 6000 mule power engine 
with a double back action spring lever 
(automatic adjustment) to stop me. As you 
will readily see by my name (?), I ama 
newcomer (if any of you ever see this at 
all, for I fear that whatever-you-may-call- 
it may need a mid-day lunch about the 
time this arrives in his domain). Conun- 
drum: To what phase of life do I belong 
“hr eacen city lad, student or what?—[10 
. & 


“Just Get a "Phone’’—The article on the 
telephone by J. D. Jones, in a recent issue, 
interests me. I can go a little further and 
ay that I wish every house had a ’phone. 
Then a ’phone in a private residence would 
no longer turn it into a telephone office to 
which, at all hours of the day, without the 
slightest regard to the comfort or conven- 
ience of the owner, the public can go and 
avoid the trifling expense of postal cards, 
postoffice stamps or street car fares, 

A JINGLE ON THE ’PHONE. 
To test your nerves, just get a ’phone, 
Then let the act be widely known. 
Strangers will call, ‘““‘We want the ’phone,” 
From morn ’till eve. Black night alone 


Brings needed rest. All hints are vain, 
And who would dare bid one refrain 
From use of ‘phone? No word or look, 
Or wearied tone, availeth aught. 
Yes, get a ’phone— 
Its pleasures try. 
Let strangers come 
And hourly cry, 
“We want the ’phone, the ’phone, the 
*phone! 
We want the ’phone!”’ 
EXPERIENCE. 





“Aroused!’’"—I imagine that Literatus 
Ruris feels -that Yankee Schoolma’am is 
utterly crushed by his late article, but 
here is a southern girl that is aroused to 
the tips of her fingers! In refuting the 
idea of “‘taxation without representation,” 
does our friend mean to say that every 
man votes according to some woman’s in- 
fluence over him, rather than to suit his 
own idea of the _ situation? For unless 
there are twice as many men as women in 
the world (allowing for the couples who 
would agree on the subject), I cannot see 
how men can represent themselves and as 
many more women. I offer this as a prob- 
lem in mathematics. As for the question 
whether women went to vote—was_ there 
ever such a thing as an enslaved race 
pushing the movement for liberty, except 
by force of arms? For “advanced” as 
am, I hopé we are still too ‘“‘womanly” to 








A CURE FOR ASTHMA. 

Asthma sufferers need no longer leave home 
and business in order to be cured. ature has 
produced a vegetable remedy that will pérma- 
nently cure Asthma and all diseases of the lungs 
and bronchial tubes. Having tested its wonder- 
ful curative powers in thousands of cases (with a 
record of 90 per cent. permanently cured), and 
desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
free of charge to all sufferers from Asthma, Con- 
sumption, Catarrh, Bronchitis and nervous dis- 
eases, this recipe, in German, French or English, 
with full directions for preparing and using. Sent 





by mail. Address with stamp, naming this paper, 
W. A. Noyes, 847 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
Have You a 
Horse and Wagon? 
Our Automatic 









Carpet Stretcher and Tacker 


Sells itself. Works on an entirely new principle. 
Operator stands in stretching and tacking carpet. 
Can stretch and tack two thicknesses. Stretcher 
draws your weight with the carpet. Don’t pound 
fingers or wear out knees. Drives 50 tacks per 
minute. Every machine guaranteed. Special 
price to agents on samples, ewpress paid, 
Columbia Tack Putter, -paid 20¢, 
Write for terms, cartoon cir. Good Com. Splendid 
seller Other Spec. One agent sold 38 stretchers 
in three days. Now is time to take orders. 
Goddard, Alien Co., 301 State St., Beloit, Wiss 
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eare to”. fight it out! The negroes were conditions attendant upon woman suf- tures, to be told that they must do this 


not the promoters of the cause of aboli- frage, well, ‘“he’’—I hope it is ‘‘he’—is so and they mustn’t do that, because some- ’ 
tion, and still here in the south, we con- prejudiced, according.to my own ideas, body or other thinks it unwomanly! 
stantly find individuals of the race deplor- founded on the best aythority, that he is ly, until these people can be 


ing their hardships since the ‘good old hopeless. There is still a class of persons we must, I suppose, submit 
slave times,” yet we do not argue that of both sexes that, despite daily proof to classed with children, idiots, 
freedom for the slaves was a mistake. As the contrary, cannot get the fact into their and criminals—and, oh _ yes! 
our friend’s assertions regarding the heads that women are not inferior crea- {Leva McClung. 


“obviated,” 


the insane 
“geese’’! 
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BLOOD AND NERVE 
REMEDY. 


Will Give You the Strength 
and Vigor of Perfect Man- 
hood. Renews, Vitalizes and 
invigorates Weak Men. 


w- Old before his time! A broken-down, 
‘~ miserable wreck—weak, nervous, dis- 


couraged ! 
mist, peopled with ghostly beings, 
Sesh \. es 


KS 




































The world to him seems a place of 
whose flitting to and fro about their 
daily tasks serves but to irritate him. 
J; He sneers at healthy amusements, 
4g and finds no comfort or pleasure 
Ss in life. 
He is sick and he does not knowit. He 
drags about, and therefore thinks he is 
well. He is despondent and peevish, and 
weak, and he does not know that there are 
merely signals—some from the stomach cryin 
for aid—others from the nerves beseeching stren 
—-still others from the great life-current—the blood 
—moaning that it is so impeded and clogged with 
impurities that it cannot move. 
He, and all others like him, will find imme- 
diate relief in Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy. This is just what it was 
intended for. It never fails to make weak 
men strong and vigorous, puts new life, vim, 
strength, power and energy into them. 


ra 


Dr. Greene’s Nervura is New Life, 
mx Hope and Strength for Weak Men. 


SI Mr. Jonn D. Smrth, electrician for the 
es ‘Thompson-Houston Electric Co., of Lynn, 

Mass., says:—*W hen a man has been sick 
and is cured, it is his duty to tell others 
fiabout it, that they, too, may get well. 
eat Three years ago I had been working almost 
night and day, could not (at regularly) and 
got only a few hour sleep at night. No 
ee man can stand that long, and I soon 

to be prostrated. I could not sleep when 
eal tried, and my food would not stay on my 
stomach. I was in a terrible condition, and 
DSwas much alarmed. I went to 
-t but they did me no good. Learning of the 
|e; wonderful good done by Dr. Greene’s 

= Nervura blood and nerve remedy, I deter- 
j mined to try it. It cured me completely of 
all my complaints. I eat heartily and p Ao 
well, thanks to this splendid medicine. 
believe it to be the best remedy in 
existence.” 


Dr. Greene’s Nervura is the 
+ y, AF Ree One Great Restorative 
a Which Cures. 


Dr. GREENE, 35 West 14th St., New York City, is the most successful specialist in curing nervous and chronic 


diseases. He has remedies for all forms of disease, and offers to give free consultation and advice, personally or 
by letter. You can tell or write your troubles to Dr. Greene, for all communications are confidential, and letters 


are answered in plain sealed envelopes. 
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Cakes from Bread Dough. 


E,- M, LUCAS. 





A dainty produced from the bread pan 
is a light cake that is delicious for tea. 
Take 1 cup of the light dough, add % pt 


warm milk, 3 eggs, sugar or syrup to 
sweeten, 1 cup raisins, a few spices, and 


flour to form a thick batter, as for cake. 
Pour into a greased tin, and allow to rise 
until very light, when bake slowly. In place 
of raisins, dry cherries stewed and sweet- 
ened with maple syrup are nice. Citron 
may be used, and dried apples are equally 
good. The apples should be soaked for an 
hour in warm water, and used in the cake 
without previous cooking. 

Another favorite relished by the little 
folks, as well as “children of an _ older 
growth,” is to knead up a quantity of 
dough with a little butter. Roll out very 
thin. Butter a flat tin, and lay in the 
dough, so it will cover the bottom and sides. 
Cut a long, narrow strip of dough, wet the 


edges, and press the strip along them firm- 
lv. Fill the center with apples, peeled, 
sliced and sweetened with sugar, dotted 


with bits of butter, and flavored with cin- 
namon. The flavoring may be varied with 
lemon juice, vanilla or nutmeg. Allow it to 
become very light, when bake in a slow 
oven. This forms a favorite dessert, when 
served warm with cream, or a sweet sauce. 
Dried or canned fruits may be substituted 
in place of apples. When seasonable, fresh 
currants are very nice. 

Cinnamon roses are nice for the chil- 
dren’s luncheon. Roll out some _ bread 
dough quite thin, spread with a little but- 
ter, and sprinkle thickly with sugar and 
cinnamon. Now roll it up as for roll jelly 
cake, moisten the edge with water, so it 
will adhere firmly. With a sharp knife, cut 
off slices from the roll about one inch thick, 
Mas in a greased pan, and when light, 

ake. 


A Few Desserts. 


MILDRED. 








The following recipes will be found use- 
ful in preparing simple desserts for every- 
day use, that can be made without much 
labor or expense. 2 

Baked Custard: To make baked custard 
scald 1 qt milk and add by degrees to the 
beaten yolks of 4 eggs. When well mixed 
stir in the whites. Sweeten, flavor with 
nutmeg and vanilla and pour into a deep 
dish or custard cups. Bake until firm and 
serve cold. 

Boiled Custard: A delicious, boiled cus- 
tard is made by heating 1 gt milk in a 
double boiler. and adding to it by degrees 
the beaten yolks of 5 eggs mixed with 6 
tablespoons sugar. Stir in 5 whites whipped 
stiff. Flavor with vanilla, and pour into 
a glass dish. Serve in saucers. A little 
preserved strawberry or cherry, or a little 
bright jelly may be placed upon each. 

Bread Pudding: To make bread pudding 
beat the yolks of 3 eggs very light, and 
having soaked 2 cups of stale and dry 
bread crumbs well in milk, stir all togeth- 
er. Then season with nutmeg and add 4 
teaspoon soda, dissolved in hot water, and 
lastly> the whites of the 3 eggs. Bake 
brown and serve with pudding or hard 
sauce, which is made by stirring to a cream 
44 cup butter and adding 2 cups powdered 
sugar. Beat long and hard. 

Custard Pie: A very nice custard. pie is 
made by beating the yolks of 4 eggs and 4 
tablespoons sugar light. Then mix 1 qt 
milk with beaten yolks, flavor with va- 
nilla, whip in the whites, which should be 
‘a stiff froth, mix well and pour into pans 
lined with pie crust. Grate nutmeg upon 
the top and bake. Serve cold. 

Blancmange: A _ firm, delicious blanc- 
mange is made by heating 1 qt milk to the 
boiling point and stirring in 4 tablespoons 
corarstarch. Wet in a little cold water and 
a saltspoon of salt and boil together five 
minutes (in a double boiler). Then add the 
well-beaten yolks of 3 eggs with 1 cup 


sugar. Boil two minutes longer, stirring 
all the while, remove from the fire and 
beat in the whipped whites while it is 


boiling hot. Pour into a mold wet with 
cold water and set in a cold place. Serve 
cold with sugar and cream. 

Apple Snow: To make apple snow, pare 


core, stem and strain % doz large, tart ap- 
ples until tender. 
and set aside to cool. 
cup sugar and the juice of a lemon. 


Press through a sieve 
When cold add 1 
Beat 











THE GOOD COOK 


the whites of 6 eggs and add carefully to 
the apples. Serve immediately. 

Lemon Pudding:. Heat to the boiling 
point 1 pt milk, and stir in 2 tablespoons 
cornstarch wet with a little water. Boil 
five minutes, stirring constantly. Whiie 
hot put in 1 tablespoon butter and set 
away to cool. Beat the yolks of 4 eggs 
light and add 1 cup sugar, mixing thor- 
oughly before putting in the juice of 2 lem- 
ons and the grated rind of 1. Beat the 
mixture to a stiff cream and add gradually 
to the cornstarch when the latter is cold. 
Stir all smooth, put.in a buttered dish and 
bake. Serve cold. 


With Ochra. 


BUDD. 





IDA FRIES 





This vegetable is highly prized in the 
south, where the cook produces some very 
savory dishes from its pods. To prepare 
ochra for winter use (for soups), cut it into 
thin slices, and lay on a board or on news- 
papers in the open air for several days, 
or until thoroughly dry. Then string the 
rounds on a white cord, and hang up in 
the kitchen or storeroom, or simply put in- 
to paper bags, and hang up on a nail. If 
the slime of the ochra is objectionable, the 
first water should be poured off. 

Jumbo: Slice a large onion, and put it 
with a slice of bacgn or fat ham into a 
skillet, and brown. Cut up 2 qts tomatoes 
and 1 qt ochra, and put all together, with 
a little parsley, into a stew kettle, adding 
3 qts water, and cook slowly two or three 


_ slowly 





a light brown. Sprinkle with 2 tablespoons 
flour, stir a few minutes, then cover with 
2 qts boiling water and simmer gently for 
two hours. 

Creole Gumbo: This is a thick soup made 
from the recipe given for ochra gumbo, the 
stock of which may be made of any kind 
of meat, except beef or pork. Oysters and 
chicken make a nice compound. This is a 
standard delicacy in the south. 

Ochra (Plain): Boil the fresh young pods 
in salted water until tender, drain, and 
pour over a sauce of melted butter. Add 1 
teaspoon vinegar seasoned with salt and 
pepper. 

Stewed Ochra: Trim the pods, and put 
over the fire with equal quantities of stock 
and tomato catsup, sufficient to cover. Add 
salt, pepper and a slice of ham, and stew 
for half an hour. Dish, sprinkle 
with the minced parsley, and pour the 
sauce over it. 

Ochra and Tomatoes: Stew together equal 
quantities of tomatoes and¢ochra (sliced), 
some onions sliced fine, a green pepper pod 
minced finely, and salt, pepper and butter. 
At the end of the first hour, add 3 toma- 
tces sliced, season with soup herbs and 
minced parsley, and serve with a dish of 
rice boiled dry. This last is inseparable 
from all gumboes. 

Ockhra should be boiled in a bright tin 
vessel or porcelain, as dark kettles are apt 
to discolor it. Always add the salt to- 
ward the last. 


$< 


Mince Meat—Three pounds cured tongue, 
3% lbs suet, 6 lbs apples, 3 lbs raisins, 3 Ibs 


currants, 3 lbs brown sugar, 4 oz each of 
mace, cinnamon and cloves, 2 nutmegs 
grated, 6 oz citron, a few blanched almonds 
moistened with rose water, juice of 4 lem- 
ons and the grated rinds of 3, and a quart 
or so of good cider. The spices must be 
ground, other articles finely minced. Add 


hours, adding salt and pepper to taste. 
Canned ochra and tomatoes can be used, 
if the fresh gcods are not available. 

Ochra Gumbo: Cut a 10 1b Knuckle of veal 
and a slice of ham into small pieces. Slice 
1 onion, 2 or 3 sweet peppers. and 3 doz 
ochra pods. and fry in hot drippings until 
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chine for family use everinvented. Superiorto and entirely different from all other 
washing machines. Large quantities of clothes may be washed in 6 minutes. 
The water is forced through eve fae ee the — so rapidly that tbe worst 
soiled garments come out perfec an. Thesaving on wear and tear of 
clothes exceeds 98 per cent. nears or = costin ashorttime. We could not 
offer our Washer on 30 days’ free it were not exactly as rep- 
resented. We Pay freight ways. for further particulars, 

The 1900 Washer Company, 101C State St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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salt, if fresh. tongue is used. Another way 
to make mince meat is this. Take 2. lbs lean, 
fresh beef bciled, and when cold, chop fine. 
Add 1-1b beef suet. made fine, 5 lbs apples 
pared, cored and chopped, 2 lbs raisins seed- 
ed and chopped, 1 jb Sultana raisins washed 


and picked over, % 1b citron cut fine, 2 ta- 
blespoons cinnamon, 1 of powdered nutmeg, 
2 of mace, 1 of cloves; 1 each of allspice and 
fine. salt, 2% lbs brown sugar, 1 qt boiled 


cider and 1 pt pickled blackberries. This 
will improve with age. In fact, mince meat 
should be made some time before using. 


Keep in a stone jar with a tight cover, and 
a bladder tied over the top. We have kept 
it a year. Bake pies a day before using, 
and warm slightly before serving.—[Z. 





Ice Cream Cake—Cream together 1% 
cups sugar and 1% cup butter. Add whites 
of five eggs, 1 cup milk, 1 teaspoon cream- 
tartar, % teaspoon soda and 3 cups flour. 
Divide this mixture, and flavor half with 
strawberry and half with lemon. Put in 
the pan a layer of pink and then a layer of 
white. Bake slowly.—[Eliza Bradish. 





Corn-Meal Rolls—These are very nice 
indeed. Sift into a pan 1 pt white flour, 
1 pt cornmeal, 2 teaspoons baking powder, 
and % teaspoon salt. Mix in 1 large table- 
spoon butter, and pour in about % pt milk. 
Mix the whole smoothly into a rather firm 


dough, so it may be rolled out. More or 
less milk may be required; this the cook 
must determine for herself. Flour the 


kneading board, turn out the dough, give 
it one or two turns to complete its smooth- 
ness, and divide it thus prepared into pieces 
the size of a small hen’s egg.. Again divide 
these in halves, which roll out under the 
hand until they are as long and half the 
size of one’s little finger, lay on a greased 
baking pan, so they do not touch each oth- 
er, wash them over with sweet milk and 
bake in a quick oven for about 10 minutes. 
{E. M. Lucas. 





Cabbage Salad—Cut fine the center of a 
cabbage. Mix with the cabbage the yolks 
of 6 hard-boiled eggs mashed fine, two- 
thirds cup vinegar with % cup butter. Sea- 
son with salt and mustard. The outside of 
the cabbage from which the center is cut 
will. make a novel dish to serve the salad 
in. Remove all the imperfect outside leaves. 





Chicago Filling—This simple filling is a 
favorite and is used in Washington pies 
and large cakes. Pare 6 large apples and 
grate them, add the juice and rind (grated 
or minced very fine) of 2 large lemons. 
Sweeten to taste and boil three minutes. 
[Breadwinner. 





Pork Cheese—Cut 2 lbs cold roast pork 
into fine pieces, allowing 4 lb fat to each 
pound lean. Season with pepper and salt. 
Pound in a mortar 1 dessertspoon parsley, 
4 sage leaves, 1 small bunch savory herbs, 
2 blades mace, a little nutmeg and % tea- 
spoon lemon peel. Mix thoroughly with the 
meat, put into a mold, and pour over it 
enough strong stock to make it moist. Bake 
one and one-half hours, and when done, 
allow to cool.. When ready to serve, cut 
in thin slices and garnish with parsley or 
cress.—_[M. Effie Knapp. 


A Novel Fruit Dish—Cut a pumpkin into 


a basket with old-fashioned tub handles. 
Scrape out the pulp and seeds. Polish or 


varnish the rind and pile high with oranges, , 


apples, pears and grapes of various colors, 
letting thenf~hang over the edge of the 
basket.—[Eliza Bradish. 

Cream Taffy—One pint granulated or 
coff.e A sugar, % pt water, 3 tablespoons 
vinegar or 1teaspoon cream tartar and but- 
ter the size of a hickory nut. Boil without 
stirring until mixture threads from a 
spoon. Pull as soon as the candy can be 
handled.—[Carrie May Ashton. 





” Brown Bread—To make a really good 
loaf of brown bread, take a cup of bread 
dough, add 1 pt lukewarm water, 1 table- 
spoon. melted lard. Beat up well, when 
add by degrees, 1 pt rye flour, 1 qt corn 
meéal,,.and. sufficient. white flour to. form a 
very thick batter. It must. be so thick as 
to.enable fhe spoon to stand alone in the 
mixture: Allow it to. rise over. night, cov- 
ered closely. In the: morning add % cup 
molasses. and ‘a very little pinch ‘of soda 
dissolved in 1: tablespoon ~ boiling water. 
Beat up well, pour into a greased mold, and 





THE: GOOD COOK 


allow it to become very. light and. puffy. | 


Steam over boiling water four hours, and 
bake in a hot oven half an hour. If want- 
ed for breakfast, steam and bake the day 
previously, and when done, turn out of the 
mold. In the morning, replace in mold, 
steam over boiling water for 10 minutes, 


then turn out on a pie plate, and place in | 


a hot oven for 15 minutes.—[E. M. Lucas. 





Farmer’s Cabbage—Cut fine a large head 


of cabbage. Cook 20 minutes, then put in 
an earthen dish a layer of cabbage and a 
layer of chopped meat and next the hard 
part of canned tomatoes. Salt and pepper 
each layer. 
and bake one hour. 





Floating Island: One tumbler of currant 
jelly, 1 pt white sugar and 5 eggs. Beat the 
whites of the eggs very stiff, and gradually 
beat in the jelly. Add the sugar, and beat 
all well together until perfectly stiff. Chill, 
it- thoroughly on the ice and when ready” 
to serve it, half fill a glass dish with 
whipped cream, and cover it with the isl- 
and dropped in little peaks. 

Apple Float: To 1 qt stewed, well-mashed 
apples put the whites of 3 well-beaten eggs, 
and 4 heaping tablespoons white 
Beat them together for 15 


sugar. | 
minutes and | 


Spread bread crumbs on top 


serve with cream or rich milk and nutmeg. | 


Whipped Cream: 
tablespoons fine white sugar, add 1 gill pine- 
apple juice or syrup in a large bowl. Whip 
these thoroughy, and as the froth rises, 
skim it into a glass dish. Fill the dish full 
and ornament it with macaroons or kisses. 

Rice Charlotte: Boil 4 Jb rice in 1 qt milk 
until done. Sweeten to taste and flavor with 
vanilla. Let it get cool, and then mix it 
with 1 pt whipped cream. Oil a mold, and 
fill with a layer of rice and preserves, jelly 
or marmalade, aiternately. Let it stand 
until firm, then turn out on a glass dish. 
Peach preserves and red currant jelly are 
especially nice in this way. 
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Is a good thing for the young husband 
to give the young wife. But sympathy 
will not abate one jot of her nervousness 
or lift her to that plane of sound health 
where alone the wife and mother can 
find happiness. 

Dr. Pierce’s Prescription 
meets every 
womanly want 
and need. It 
tranquilizes the 
nerves, restores 
the appetite and 
induces refresh- 
ing sleep. © Its 
use previous to 
maternity makes 
the baby’s ad- 
vent practically 

painless and 
gives the mother abundant nutrition for 
her child. “Favorite Prescription” is a 
woman’s medicine and has no equal as 
a cure for womanly diseases. It estab- 
lishes regularity, dries weakening drains, 
heals inflammation and ulceration and 
cures female weakness. 

Accept no substitute for * Favorite Pre- 
scription.” No other medicine is “just 
as good” for weak and sick women. 


“It affords me great pleasure to be able to say 

a few words in regard to the merits of Dr. 
Pierce’ s Favorite ‘Prescription and ‘Golden 
Medical Discovery,’” writes Mrs. Flora Arn, of 
Dallas, Jackson Co., Mo. “I was tempted to try 
these medicines after seeing the effect upon my 
mother. At an early age of married life I was 
greatly bothered with painful periods, also a 
troublesome drain which rendered me weak 
and unfit for work of any kind. I became so 
thin there was nothing left of me but skin and 
bone. My husband became alarmed and got 
me a bottle of ‘Favorite Prescription. After he 
saw the wonderful effects of that one he got two 
more, and after I used those up there was no 
more pain, and I began to gain in flesh very 
rapidly.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser is sent free on receipt of 2r one- 
cent stamps; to pay-expense of mailing 
only, Address’ Dr. R. V, Pierce;~Buf- 


falo, N. Y. 


Favorite 





Mix 1 pt cream with 9 | 

















s are carried in the pockets of over 
eight million people—are known 
everywhere as 


The World’s Standard 


because of their mechanical per- 
fection, accuracy and durability. 


Genuine Ruby Jeweled Elgins 


are sold by Jewelers everywhere 
in various sizes and styles, 
An Elgin Watch always has the 


word “Elgin” engraved on the 
works—fully guaranteed. 


Booklet Free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
ELGIN, ~ ILL. 








NEW CURE FOR 


KIDNEYS@¢BLADDER 


Bright’s Disease, Rheumatism, Gravel, Pain 
in the Back, Dropsy, etc., you will upon 
request be mailed 


A LARGE TRIAL CASE FREE. 


Disorders of the Kidneys and Bladder cause Bright’s 
Disease, Rheumatism, Gravel, Pain in the Back, Blad- 
der Disorders, difficult or too frequent passing of water, 
Dropsy, ete. For these diseases a Positive Specific Cure 
is found is a new botanical discovery, the wonderful Kava- 
Kava Shrub, called by botanists the piper methysticum, 
from the Ganges River, East India. It has the extraor- 
dinary record of 1200 hospital cures in 30 days. It acts 
directly on the Kidneys, and cures by draining out of 
the Blood the poisonous Uric Acid, Lithates, etc., which 
cause the disease. 

Rey. W. B. Moore, D. D., of Washington, D. C., testi- 
fies in the Christian Advocate, that it completely cured 
him of Kidney and Bladder Disease of many years’ 
standing. Hon. R. C. Wood, of Lowell, Ind., writes that 
in four weeks the Kava-Kava Shrub cured him of Rheu- 
matism and Kidney and Bladder disease after tem years’ 
suffering, the bladder trouble being so great he had to 
rise ten to twelve times during the night. Many ladies, 
including Mrs. C. C. Fowler, of Locktown, -N. J., and 
Mrs James Young, of Kent, Ohio, also testify to its won- 
derful curative powers in Kidney and other diseases pe- 
uliar to womanhood. 

That you may judge of the value of this great dis- 
covery for yourself, we will send you one Large Case by 
mail Free, only asking that when cured yourself you will 
recommend it to others. It is a Sure Specifie and cannot 
fail. Address, the Church Kidney Cure Company, 541 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


RUPTURE CURED 
DOLLAns, 


price. Greatest In- 
vention of the Age. Secur- 
ity and comfort to the rup- 
_.. tured. No worthless salves 
= or lotions torubon. Itdoes 

=the work. nvestignse ! 
‘0. 1” WITH FULL INFORMATION MAILED, AT ONCE 
ON RECEIPT OF 2c. STAMP and this advertisement. Call or address 
MAGNETIC TRUSS CO., 1145 Broadway, nr. 26th St., N.Y. 
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gents [roe] 
[man fed 


We desire to secure a number of ¢ 
vassers for the “ AMERICAN AGRICUL TTURIST® ” 
\ in the States of Ohio, West Virginia, Virginia and 
the South. and Pennsylvania on SALARY and 
EXPENSES. Residents of the respective states 
preferred. When applying state experience. _ 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, Nery York. 
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[38] 
The Home Dressmaker. 


Twenty-five and thirty-five cent patterns, 
the latest and best fashions, cut by one of 
the most reliable pattern houses in the 
country, are here offered for only TEN 
CENTS each, postpaid; this by our special 
arrangement with the manufacturers. 


190 





FAN- 
14 and 
146 years. The combina- 
tion of biue and red is 
ve popular with young 
folks, and at the same 
time exceedingly effec- 


8184—MISSES’ 
CY WAIS?, 22, 


8182—GIRLS’ DRESS. 


tive. ‘The illustration 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
shows a fancy waist of Kose pink ladies’ cloth 
marine blue henrietta and black velvet are 
with red velvet trim- combined in this stylish 
mings. Attractive waists little frock. Henrietta, 


in this mode may be poplin, cashmere, alba- 
made of henrietta light ross or lansdowne are 


weight cloth, cheviot, appropriate fabrics for 
cashmere or _ venetian, this mode, with silk, 
with silk, satin, panne satin, panne, ribbon or 


or lace for trimming. 


lace for trimming . 
t") ‘af 


8185—CHILDS’ U _N- 

DERWAIST AND 

CHEMISE, 1, 2, 4, 6, 

8193—-LADIES’ CHA. 8 and 10 years. Cam- 

MOIS VEST, 32, 3, bric, muslin or long 

36, 38, 40, 42, 44 inch cloth are the fabrics 

bust. Vests in this style usually employed for 

can be made of flannel these necessary under- 

or cloth, but chamois garments, although flan- 

makes a warmer and nel is often used in cold 
more desirable garment. weather, 





8163—-LADIES’ FAN- be 


. _ 7932—L, 82077—BOYS RUS- 

IES’ PANEL SKIRT. SIAN OVERCOAT, 2, 

aist, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 

mn bust. Skirt 22, 24, The’ overcoat illustrated 
, 28, 30 in waist. Bis- is made of dark blue 

cuit-colored silk plin, bble cheviot, with 
cream chiffon and heavy ood and buttons of 
white lace are com- rich red broadcloth. At- 
bined in this_ ele- tractive coats for little 
gant costume. Lovely boys may be made of 
gowns in this mode corduroy or velveteen in 
may be made of any color, and fastened 
lansdowne, _satin-faced with fancp buttons. Co- 
cloth, venetian, zibeline vert, melrose, cheviot, 


cloth or any of the 
fashionable cloakings are 
appropriate for the ‘ 
mode. 


or alsatian cloth, with 

velvet, silk panne,mous- 

seline or applique for 
trimming. 

Order by number, which in each instance 
accompanies description. Give bust meas- 
ure for ladies’ upper garments; give waist 
measure for skirts; give both age and 
breast measure for misses and children. 
Patterns are 10c each, and should be or- 
dered of the Office of this Publication. 

Full directions, quantity of material re- 
quired and illustration of garment with 
each pattern. 





Sage as a Medicine—Of all the herbs that 
grow in our gardens I consider sage the 
most valuable, not only for its culinary 
uses, but its medicinial properties 
as well. Our little boy, aged six years, had 









MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS ; 


fits, which the doctor said were caused from 
worms. He gave the child medicine. which 
helped him for a while, but the fits re- 
turned as bad as ever. This went on for 
several years, until finally having heard 
sage recommended as a remedy for worms, 
I concluded to try it. I made a strong sage 
tea, sweetened it very sweet with sugar, 
and gave it to him three times a day, half 
an hour before meals, for two days, taking 
care that he ate nothing between meals and 
following this with a full dose of castor oil. 
The fits ceased, and he has never been 
troubled with them since. He is now 13 
years old and seems to be in perfect health. 
Sage tea sweetened with honey, with a 
small lump of borax added, makes an excel- 
lent mouth wash for infants suffering with 
thrush. When drunk cold on retiring at 
night, it will stop night sweats, so common 
after long wasting diseases. Gather the 
leaves when the plant is in bloom, and dry 
carefully in the shade. Sage can now be 
bought at almost any drug store, but is 
not nearly so good as that saved at home. 
[M. C. Young. 





A Rubber Sale—The beginning of a “rub- 
ber sale” is made in early winter. One rub- 
ber sale now started in a certain town is 
the novel plan for raising money for the 
Y MCA. The committee of their organi- 
zation have sent out letters to everybody. 
Those interested are to have a barrel in 
their homes and places of business for old 
rubbers. Cards are also sent out to tag 
the barrels. The cards tn this case bear 
the inscription, ‘For the benefit of the 
Y M C A.” Into the barrel are to be 
thrown worn-out rubbers, shoes, hose coats, 
—anything and everything made of rubber 
that is of no further use, and would oth- 
erwise be thrown into the ash heap. In 
the spring the committee collect the bar- 
rels and sell the rubber contents. The 
money from this sale is for the Y M C A. 
One city from such a scheme raised $1000, 
and a small town’s rubber sale netted $28. 
This is a simple way of helping a good cause. 
Ere the snow fell, every city, town and 
hamlet had its “rummage sale.’’ When 
the grass grows green again they should 
have a “rubber sale.’’—[Eliza Bradish. 








House Work is Hard Work without GOLD DUST. 
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Over 6 feet 
long, 27 
Inches wide. 


Remedies. 





agree to sell the Salve, write to-da 
comply with the offer we shall send 
given absolutely free. We are an ol 
i as wesay. Our Lace Cu 

metal. 


Think of it, you can get an Upholstered Coach. pairs 
~—— 1 phere is no ehance 7 os dece 2 - 
determined ntroduce our Remedies into e 
boxes of our Positive Corn Cure, a positive eareienemn tae 
Upholstered Couch and two pairs of Nottingham Lace Cu 
beautifully engraved Salt and Pepper Set, which we 
and we will sen 
ou with the Silverware; the Upholstered Couch and 2 
° mY —- bee y a eee uare and 
ards and over e 
The Couches are full size, over 6 tect long, end over “tect wide. 
bandsomely colored velour, and when shipped are sent from the factory by freigh 


MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLY DEPARTMENT J.S. No. GS FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY. 





ve absolu 
them by mail. 


2 feet 


Lace Curtains and a handsome set of Table Silverware, for selling our 
tion about this advertisement. We speak the truth and nothing but the truth. We are 
and every person answering this advertisement who will sell only 6 
bunions and callous feet, will ‘receive our generous offer of a handsome 
rtains, with a sterling silver plated Butter Knife, Sugar Spoon, anda 
free for selling only 6 boxes of Salve at 25 cts. a box. 

When sold you send us the $1.50 and we guarantee if you 
irs of Nottingham Lace Curtains will be 
onest dealing, and we guarantee to do 

he Silverware is guaranteed silver-plated on pure 
They are well stuffed, beautifully upholstered with 
direct to your address. ., 
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Preparing ,for Summer Boarders. 





When icity: people intend .to- spend. the 
summer..in the country, they dream: of a 
land of plenty of fresh eggs and sweet 
butter, ahd of creamy, foamy milk that 
doesn’t seem to be related to the blue city 
product. Therefore, to make a success of 
summer boarding, one must make these 
dreams a reality. 

There is no great capital required, if you 
have plenty of furnished sleeping rooms, 
and @ generous garden. With a little study 
of the requirements of the boarders, the 
rest can be acquired. Most people come 
from the city for a rest or a change, and if 
thet change is agreeable, they will come 
again. Therefore make it as homelike and 
pleasant as you can, 

Large, well-aired sleeping rooms are 
much appreciated. Paint the old furniture 
some pleasing color, put up some fine mus- 
lin curtains, and if you have no carpet, get 
some straw matting, or oil: the floor and 
place rugs on it, and with paper and wood- 
work to harmonize, you will have a room 
fit for any one of your guests. They gener- 
ally bring their own books, so it is nice to 
have a little homemade bookcase waiting 
for them. Keep everything as clean and 
in as good order as possible, and if you can 
afford it, have screens all over the house, 
for this will save you a great deal of work 
ani add to the comfort of your guests. 

If any one of them is inclined to be soli- 
tary, don’t intrude on them or let the chil- 
dren annoy them: Some will probably 
take rambles to the woods and pick berries. 
The sportsman will go fishing, and perhaps 
add fish to your table fare, Some will take 
rides on their wheels, and others may help 
the “gude mon” in the field. But through 
it all you should have the meals on time, 
so they will know when you expect them. 

As to the table fare, a great deal can be 
saved and thus earned, as the old saying 
goes, by preserving your own meat, and 
canning your own fruit, vegetables and 
pickles. When you butcher pigs, fry the 
sausage in the casings; pack in butter pails, 
jars or cans, and pour melted lard over it, 
and about one inch on top, and your sau- 
sage will be a& nice as when you put it In. 
Ham can also be kept this way by slicing 
it, frying till half done and then packing. 
For fresh meats, they can be packed with- 
out pickling and smoking by slicing them 
after they are cooled. Season with sait 
and pepper to taste and fry till nearly done, 
then pack in jars and pour lard over them, 
Beef and tenderloin can be baked and put 
down in lard or fresh tallow. When you 
kill beef, make plenty of dried beef and 
corned beef, and with chickens and eggs, 
you will have enough variety to let the 
butcher and his bill pass. 

Have a well managed garden, so you can 
have fresh vegetables every day, and if 
you have canned corn, beans, tomatoes or 
peas, they will be less trouble to prepare, 
some busy day. With canned elderberries, 
pumpkin, pieplant; mincemeat and berries, 
your pies will be very little trouble to 
make. 

A week before you!expect your boarders, 
bake pork ¢ake, jumbles, cgokies and other 
cake that will keep well, and you will be 
ready for their coming. Have warm bDis- 
cuit, gems, muffins, johnnycake and short- 
cake occasionally. Don’t let_the only rides 
you give them be when you take them to 
and from the station. Have hammocks and 
camp. chairs at their disposal. You will 
thus know that they appreciate all you do, 
by their coming back year after year, 


—— 





Earning Pin Money. 


L. 0. -~F. 





Growing top onion sets is one easy way 
of earning pin money. One spring several 
years ago my mother had more tep onion 
sets on hand than she cared to plant for 
our own use, so she suggested that I should 
take some of them t6 town, and try to dis- 
pose of them, as she had seen some for 
sale at stores befos. ‘To our surprise I got 
17c a pound for the small lot I brought 
along. After that, mother has raised more. 
or tess each year of top onion sets to sell. 
While some of the boys have done all the 
heavy work and marketing, mother has 
always helped.to keep them free from 
weeds and has gathered the seed when ripe 
to store away. For those that have never 


seen top onion sets grown I will tell how 
ewe grow them. 

In the fall previous to planting, we select 
some. good, medium-sized onions,.and being 


* will 


4, FOR AMBITIOUS. WOMEN 


sure that they are all sound and thoroughly 
dry, we put them into empty barrels and 
store them in the vegetable cellar as soon 
as there is any danger of frost in the fall. 
Then when spring comes; and the frost is 
out of the ground we plant the onions in 
rows two feet wide and from eight to ten 
inches apart. If a large patch is to be 
planted, say.one-fourth of an acre or more, 
I wotuld advise that the rows be at least 
three feet apart, so that the onion can be 
cultivated with a horse and cultivator. 

Plant onion very shallow, so the tops 
will show above the ground; as much as 
one-fourth of the onion. Keep onions per- 
fectly free from weeds while growing. Usu- 
ally you will have to get down on your 
hands and knees in order to remove all the 
weeds from among the onions. As top 
onion. sets.are. produced. en: tap of onion 
stalks, you should be careful not to break 
any onion stalk while weeding among them. 
Top onion sets consist of small bulbs or 
onions about the ‘size of acorns; they grow 
in clusters on the top of the stalk, contain- 
ing from four to nearly a dozen on each 
stalk. 

The chief value of top onion sets is that 
when they are planted early in the spring, 
they produce good-sized onions, which ma- 
ture in a little more than half of the time 
required for those raised from seed to ma- 
ture. After the top onion sets have ma- 
tured fully, and stalks on which they grow 
have become dry, they should be gathered. 

Cut off so as to leave about two inches 
of the stalk along with the bulbs as this 
prevent them from heating when 
stored. Let the sets drv thoroughi in the 
sun for several days, then put into empty 
barrels and place in a shed where they will 
not get wet. But remove them to the vege- 
table or root cellar as soon as frost comes 
in the fall. We never allow ours to freeze 
in the winter, as by so doing they will 
sometimes be injured and rot. 

As to what profit one can make by grow- 
ing top onion sets, I will say that in one 
instance we sold a little over five dollars’ 
worth of top onion sets from a patch in 
the garden about three rods square, or at 
the rate of over $300 an acre. But we had 
them planted too. close for proper cultiva- 
tion, the rows being only 18 inches wide, 
and onions plauted only six inches apart 
in rows. Therefore they required an un- 
usual amount of hand labor in weeding. 
The price we have received for top onion 
sets has ranged from 10 to l17c a pound, 
none being sold for less than 10c a pound. 

I will, however, advise those that have no 
experience in growing top onion sets to 
go a little slow about raising them for mar- 
ket at first, until they Gan get a good trade 
established. At first we sometimes found 
it necessary to leave some of the onion sets 
with the grocery dealer, and let him sell as 
much of them as he could, with the privi- 
lege of returning any that he could not dis- 
pose of. By taking goods .at his store in 
exchange for them he made no charge for 
selling the sets. However, of late years we 
have sold for.cash most of the onion sets 
we have raised, often not even -being able 
to supply the demand for them. The largest 
part we sold to farmers in the neighbor- 
hood, who came to our home to get them. 


Growing top onion sets can be as suc- 
cessfully done by women as raising any 
other kind of garden crop. Most of the 


work is light, requiring ‘men: only for doing 
the heayy. work.. If: the good housewife is 
too busy with other work, or does not take 
an interest in it, let some of the girls and 
boys have a small patch in the garden on 
which to raise top onion sets, But let them 
have all the profits that & in it, after the 
expenses have been paid for seed and 
such work as must be done by the men. 
Bad Se Ee 

“Harry is so well. posted on this South 
African war,’ said young Mrs Kidder, 
“and he just loves to discuss it. with me, 


because, he says, I have such an intelli- 
gent conception of it.” 
“Ts that so?” said her friend. 


“Yes, and last night he explained in de- 
tail how the Swiss navy, in command of 
General De Billoty, was going to help the 
Boers.” 


‘Why did you give that teacher you sent 
us so good a character? The fellow is 
perfectly useless!” observed the chairman 
of one. Scottish. school-board to the chair- 
man of another. 

“Bh, man,” was the reply, “‘ye'll have to 
gie yim a far-better character before ye get 
rid & him.” 

“Some men are like dice—easy to rattle, 
but hard to shake.” 
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What Shall We Eat 


To Keep Healthy and Strong ? 


A healthy appetite and common sense aré 
excellent guides to follow in matters of 
diet, and a mixed diet of grains, fruits 
and meats is undoubtedly the best, in 
spite of the claims made by vegetariang 
and food cranks generally. 

As compared with grains and vegetables, 
meat furnishes the most nutriment in a 
highly concentrated form and is’ digested 
and assimilated more quickly than vege- 
tables or grains. 

Dr Julius Remusson on this subject says: 
Nervous persons, people run down in 
health and of low vitality should eat plen- 
ty of meat. If the digestion is too feeble 
at first-:it may be easily strengthened by 
the regular use of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets after each meal. Two of these excel- 
lent tablets taken after dinner will digest 
several thousand grains of meat, eggs or 
other animal food in three or four hours, 
while the malt diastase also contained in 
Stuart’s Tablets cause the perfect diges- 
tion of starchy foods, like potatoes, bread, 
etc, and no matter how weak the stomach 
may be, no trouble will be experienced if a 
regular practice is made of using Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets because they supply the 
pepsin and diastase so necessary to perfect 
digestion, and any form of indigestion and 
stomach trouble except cancer of the stom- 
ach will be overcome by their daily use. 

That large class of people who come un- 
der the head of nervous dyspeptics should 
eat plenty of meat and insure its complete 
digestion by the systematic use of a safe, 
harmless digestive medicine like Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets composed of the natural 
digestive principles, peptones and diastase, 
which actually perform the work of diges- 
tion and give the abused stomach a chance 
to rest and to furnish the body and brain 
with the necessary nutriment. Cheap ca- 
thartic medicines masquerading under the 
name of Gyspepsia cures are useless for re- 
lief or.cure of indigestion because they 
have absolutely no effect upon the actual 
digestion of food. 

Dyspepsia in all its forms is simply a 
failure of the stomach to digest food, and 
the sensible way to solve the riddle and 
cure the indigestion is to: make daily use 
at meal time of a safe preparation which 
is indorsed by the medical profession and 
known to contain active digestive princi- 
ples, and all this can truly be said of Stu- 
art’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 

All druggists throughout the United 
States, Canada and Great Britain sell them 
at the uniform price of fifty cents for full 
treatment. 
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EASY! 


If you are out of employment, or employed 
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at unsatisfactory wages, write us imme- 
diately. We can give you something to 
do that will make you $50 a2 month with- 
out any trouble. You can work right 
around your own home or travel if you 
wish. A Brand New Thing. A Big 
Money Maker. You will be surprised 
how easily you can make the above sum. 
Hundreds are making double that. Pos- 
sibly you can do it too. Send your Bame 
and address,anyhow. Pleaseinvestigate. 
Write to-day. 


ORANGE JUDD CO. (Agents’ Dept.), : 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, ; 
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THIS BOOK CONTAINS 


70.000 PRICES 


17,000 PICTURES 
1,200 PAGES 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





Know What Your Dealer Pays 


te book tells pretty nearly what your dealer pays 

for everything. It quotes wholesale prices on 
70,000 articles, and shows pictures of 17,000 of them. 
It includes practically everything that anybody uses, 
wears or eats; and its prices are the lowest ever quoted. 
It will save the average family at least $100 per year-- 
some $500. Two million people send for this book year- 
ly as a buying guide, and we want you to have one too. 








ror 29 Year we have been selling merchandise by mail 
at about what dealers pay. Ours is the 
original catalogue business, and the greatest mail order house in the 


world. This enormous business has been gained and held by under- 
selling everybody, treating customers fairly, and doing as. we agree. 


Two Million People are now numbered among our 

customers. We carry for them a 
stock valued at $2,5007000. We employ 2,000 clerks to fill their orders. 
It requires 100 typewriters to write our letters to them. 


You Need This Boo because you can rely onit. Other 
catalogues are offered you, but 
this one is best. Our house is the oldest and largest, and our prices 


are always the lowest. Our guarantee is the fairest, and our record of a 
quarter century assures you of fair dealing. We keep our customers. 





We Guarantee 


back, and pay transportation both ways. 


much in a year as we. 
men to pay. 


where. 


satisfaction and safe delivery. much above cost; and goods that we cannot buy low 
Every article in our catalogue enough are made in factories of our own. Is it any won- 


is described exactly as it is. Not the slightest exagger- der that we can sell for about what common dealers pay? 
ation is ever permitted. But if anything ‘you get We get along with a fraction of the profit charged 
doesn’t suit you in quality, or price, or fit, send it back by stores. We have no salesmen—no selling expense 
and we will replace it. Or we will send your money Save our catalogue. A dealer must make several times 


We consider as much on each article to pay his expenses and live. 
no expense or effort too great to avoid having one Our expense is but a small percentage when spread over 
dissatisfied customer. 


sales that amount to millions of dollars annually. 
We simply combine the buying and selling of two 


Two Thousand Stores in One thousand average stores. We save the wasteful methods 


that cost more than the merchandise, and we give the 


Two thousand average dealers together will not buy so saving to you. This is the modern method of business, 
The makers who sell to us have and the buying of the 20th century will be done more 
no traveling expense, no credit risk, no losses, no sales- and more by mail. In this way we are now saving our 
They save the whoie cost of selling the customers from four to five million dollars annually. 
same goods to 2,000 separdte stores, scattered every- You will become one of those customers when you see 
The fiercest competition in America centers in this book. 

the effort to get our trade 
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fully the slip to the left of this, and mail it to us today, 





enclosing 15 cents. This catalogue which we offer you 
costs us about 70 cents to print, even in million lots, 
The postage on it costs us 32 cents more. We ask you 
to send us but 15 cents (less than half the postage alone) 
just to show that you do not send from mere curiosity. 





This book will save any average family at least $100 





per year. If you don’t find that it will save you at least 








Cut this slip out and send it with 15 cents in stamps Today. 
> 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Michigan Ave. and Madison St., Chicago 
Enclosed find z5 cents for partial postage on your 1200-page 
Buyers’ Guide No. 68 for Fall and Winter, 1g00-01. 
Name 
(Be sure to write very plainly.) 
Postofiice 

cougnLly State 


Be sure to enclose this slip in an envelope. 
This slip was clipped from Feb. Orange Judd List. 
Sbosahdssssssbbsbdbshbbbbbbbbdbbdbbbtbbtobdee Please send today, before you forget it. 


a hundred times what it costs you, simply write us, and 
we will cheerfully send your 15 cents back. 
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